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tion of the Memory” the subject of a lecture, during which he said 

that to such perfection had he brought his own, that he could leam 
anything by rote on once hearing it. Foote, another actor, was present, 
and handed up the following sentences, desiring that Macklin would read 
them once and repeat them from memory : 


MA ion of , the celebrated actor, one evening made “The Cultiva- 


“So she went into the garden to cut a cabbage-leaf, to make an apple-pie; and at the 
same time a great she-bear, coming up the street, pops its head into the shop. ‘ What! 
No Pears Soap?’ So he died, and she very imprudently married the barber; and there 
were present the Picninnies, and the Joblilies, and the Garcelies, and the Grand Pan- 
jandrum himself, with the little round button at top; and they all fell to playing the game 
of catch as catch can, till the gunpowder ran out at the heels of their boots.” 


{t is needless to say that Foote had the laugh of old Macklin, 
and that Pears’ Soap is matchless for the Complexion 








OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 


“All rights secured.” 








4 Nr Tale iat 
JOHN EARLY, THE SUPPOSED LEPER AND HIS LITTLE SON. 
‘*GO AWAY, MANLY!" HE SHOUTED. ‘'GO AWAY FROM PAPA; GO AWAY, BOY, DEAR!” 


[See article, “The Strange Case of John Early,” on the opposite page] 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF JOHN EARLY 


THE TRUE STORY OF THE CLOSED DOOR IN THE BRICK 


WALL BETWEEN 


THE OUTCAST HUSBAND 


AND THE FAITHFUL WIFE 


BY 


That was the first impression one 

had of the spot where Uncle Sam 

had quarantined his soldier-boy who was 
supposed to be a leper. 

About four miles from the Capitol it 


@ was all very quiet and deserted. 


IZOLA FORRESTER 


stands —an old weather - beaten, ram- 
shackle house, set well back in an over- 
grown garden. The eastern branch of 
the Potomac makes a long, sluggish 
curve about the base of the hill. At low 
tide there is nothing but marshy stretches 





























THE HOUSE IN THE OUTSKIRTS OF WASHINGTON WHERE JOHN EARLY WAS QUARANTINED 
AS A LEPER—HE WAS QUARTERED IN ONE SIDE OF THE HOUSE, WHILE HIS 
WIFE AND CHILDREN WERE ALLOWED TO LIVE IN THE OTHER 
SIDE, WITH A WALL BETWEEN 
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THE BRICK WALL BETWEEN JOHN EARLY AND HIS WIFE—‘‘I COULD HEAR HIS VOICE 
THROUGH THE WALL, AND HE COULD HEAR MY PLAYING, AND IT WASN’T 
SO LONELY DURING THE WINTER EVENINGS” 


of rank undergrowth, tall weeping wil- 
lows that trail their feathery branches 
even down to the brink of the mud-flats, 
where the turtles sprawl and the sea- 
birds send forth shrill calls. 

The long, dusty road that leads from 
the government buildings down to the 
solitary house seems untraveled. Red 
sorrel and clover grow even in the wagon- 
ruts. And the road ends abruptly at 
the house of quarantine. Beyond, there 
is nothing but the mud-flats and the slow, 
saffron-colored river. 

“T don’t like to look down there,” 
said the little woman who stood on the 
porch, a baby balanced easily on one hip, 
another clinging to her skirts. “ He 
taught me that when we first came here. 
That was last August. We used to say 
the evening psalm together. Not really 
together, of course. It was when he 
lived down yonder on the river-bank in 
his tent. He would stand outside, and 


the guard let me come a few yards away, 
and 


we would watch the sunset over 


there beyond the Virginia hills. Then 
he’d say the psalm he loves best of all— 
the one about ‘I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills, from whence cometh my 
help.’ He believed it would come, you 
see, and that’s what has made it easier 
for us.” 

The baby on her hip frets and whim- 
pers. She soothes it with a few quick, 
soft words of mother-talk, and presses 
a kiss on its neck, just where the hair 
had started to curl in little damp ring- 
lets. 

We sat on the porch of the house 
which the District of Columbia turned 
into a place of quarantine for John R. 
Early, the United States soldier, after 
its health authorities had pronounced 
him a leper. The government regarded 
Early as a most unwelcome guest. 


Early regarded the government as a 
jailer. The government said that Early 


had contracted leprosy while on duty in 
the Philippines. Early assured the gov- 
ernment that he had never seen a leper 














in all his life. There was a serious mis- 
understanding somewhere. 

Utterly apart from that side of the 
picture is the girl-woman. with the baby 
boy on her hip, and another clinging to 
her skirt, barely able to toddle about. 
That woman is Early’s wife. The babies 
are his children. And the whole weight 
of the government’s red tape, the crush- 
ing shame of public opinion, the prayers 
of her own people, have counted as noth- 
ing in the balance with 
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donna of the French or Dutch masters, 
but Raphael’s girl-mother with the ten- 
der hands and grave, brooding, deep-set 
eyes of wistful sorrow. And as_ she 
talked her dark eyes watched the figure 
that stood in silhouette at the dip of 
land leading to the garden on the slo- 
ping hillside. Her hands—small, cool 
mother hands — lingered over the two 
children, patting them, caressing them, 
comforting them; but. her eyes watched 





her love for her hus- 
band. She had_ been 
threatened, coaxed, per- 
suaded, argued with 
from every point of 
view to give up her hus- 
band; and she had re- 
fused, pointblank, with- 
out the slightest pos- 
sibility of compromise. 

So they had let her 
stay, let her live in the 
same house, walk on the 
same ground, breathe 
the same air, look at 
him from a_ distance. 
But that. was all. In- 
doors they had placed 
Early on one side of 
the hall that divides the 
old house in half, and 
had bricked up_ the 
doorway. Out-of-doors 
they had set a guard, 
whose orders were never 
to let the man out of 
his sight, day or night. 
It seemed _ sufficient. 
The government had 
done its duty. It held 
the “leper” under quar- 
antine. Public safety 
was assured. It hard- 
ly took into considera- 














tion the wife or the ba- 
bies. And then it had 
to do so, for the woman 
get that they were there. 


never let it for- 


MRS. EARLY’S STORY 


She is about five feet tall, this girl- 
mother, and twenty-one years old. She 
must weigh quite one hundred pounds, 
no more. Her face is like one of the 


old Madonnas — not the northern Ma- 


JOHN EARLY TAKING BREAKFAST IN HIS TENT 


the man who worked in the garden, and 
the gaze was as tender, as brooding in 
its longing motherliness, as the touch . 
of her hands on her babies. : 
“T had to choose for myself,” she 
was saying. “Even John couldn’t help 
me. And the worst of it was that it 
was my fault, his coming up here to 
the District when he did. We were all 
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worried over the 
hard times, and he 
had had to give 
up his work at the 
wood - pulp mills 
on account of the 
poisoning he had 
contracted _ there. 
So we talked and 
talked over what 
was best down 
there in North 
Carolina until it 
seemed he had 
better come up 
and be examined 
by the health off- 
cers, so that he 
could apply for a 
pension. There 
was little Manly 
here’’—she touched 
the cheek of the 
two-year-old at her 











running along the 
road, waving a pa- 


per. He didn’t 
stop to think, and 
I heard what he 
said before mother 
could stop him. 
He shouted: 
“* John’s 
leprosy!’ 
“Oh, you don’t 
know—” She laid 
her face beside the 
baby’s head for a 


got 


minute before she 
went on. The man 
out in the gar- 
den was whistling, 
and the melody 


brought back some- 
thing to the mem- 
ory—a memory of 
beating drums and 
tambourines and 








side — “and baby 
came only three 
months later. So 
it seemed the best 
thing to do, and 
I urged him to leave me and go. He 
kissed baby and me good-by, and we 
watched him ever so far when he went 
down the road. He turned back and 
waved his hat and laughed to make me 
cheer up. I was crying. 

“That was the last time he kissed me, 
and I didn’t know it was to be the last 
time. I think, if I had, I’d have run 
after him and held him back—I think 
so. But we neither of us knew, and he 
left me. 

“That was last August. I heard 
from John every day. He said they 
were very good to him, and he expected 
to get the pension. If he didn’t, he 
would fird work and send for baby and 
me. And then I didn’t hear from him 
for several days. I wasn’t really wor- 
ried, because I thought he might be 
busy or tired; and my mother came to 
me. We expected John would send for 
us any time, until that morning when 
the news came. 

“JT was playing with Manly, making 
him a pair of worsted reins, and teach- 
ing him to call out ‘Get ap, horsie!’ 
And all at once John’s little brother came 


THE BRICKED-UP DOORWAY WHICH DIVIDED 
THE HOUSE INTO TWO PARTS, AND SEP- 
ARATED JOHN EARLY FROM HIS 
WIFE AND CHILDREN 


‘marching Salvation 
Army lassies. The 
woman raised her 
head and_ smiled. 
“That’s one of his 
favorites. We both used to belong to 
the army, you know. That’s how I 
met him. He was a soldier just fresh 
from the Philippines, and I was in 
the Salvation Army up at Plattsburg, 


New York State. I was only sixteen 
then.” She says it as if it were years 


and years ago, this twenty-one-year-old 
girl with her two babies clinging to her. 
‘““T saw him when he came into the hall 
one night. He was with some others of 
the boys, and they just drifted in. When 
I was singing, he looked at me. He— 
he testified that night.” It spoke vol- 
umes of romance, that second of hesi- 
tancy over John’s conversion. “ But I 
wouldn’t marry an army man. I don’t 
think it’s right for them to be married 
when they have to go away off and leave 
their families behind. So he left when 
his term expired, and we were married. 
And then he joined my army! 

“That’s why it mattered so much to 
me, I think. Maybe some married peo- 


ple aren’t as much to each other as 
John and I; but we had our love and 
our work besides to hold us together ; 
and then there were the babies 


almost 























two of them. Why, when I heard those 
words, that my boy was a leper, and 
they had him all alone, without friends 
or help of any kind, I just forgot every- 
thing except that I must go to him. 

‘““ Mother tried to hold me back; she 
said I must remember myself, and how 
the babies, Manly and the other little 
one, would need me. She said we 
couldn’t possibly get to a railroad. The 
river was flooded, and it was raining. 
That was Monday night. I packed 
what things I could and got all ready 
to start. One team that tried to reach 
our side of the river was carried away, 
but we went down to the bank and wait- 
ed for a chance to cross. Mother car- 
ried Manly; and finally, on Wednesday, 
the water had gone down low enough for 
a horse to take us over. Then the trains 
were all delayed along the line, and it 
was Friday night before we got to Wash- 
ington. And I hadn’t been able to get 
a word of love or cheer to my boy all 
that time.” 

Her “boy” raised himself from his 
work, squared back his shoulders, and 
smiled at her. Manly caught the smile 
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and gave a little cry of pleasure. He 
started headlong down the path that led 
from the porch to the garden, toddling 
unsteadily, but straight as an arrow, 
toward his father. 


A TOUCH OF REAL TRAGEDY 


And then the quiet of the place was 
broken all at once, and a flash of the 
real tragedy of the situation was forced 
on one. The mother gave a quick call 
of alarm. From around the corner of 
the house came the guard, the man set 
to watch that no human being should 
come in contact with the “leper.” He 
tried to head off the little scurrying feet, 
but they passed him and made straight 
for the father, who stood for a moment 
staring with a half smile at the out- 
stretched baby hands. ‘Then he remem- 
bered — remembered that he was _ out- 
lawed from his kind; that to all intents 
and purposes he was a thing accursed, a 
leper, a human being beyond all earthly 
power to save, and that the child must 
not touch him, lest the curse pass to its 
innocent body. 

As the mother and the guard called 





























JOHN EARLY AND THE TENT IN WHICH HE WAS QUARANTINED DURING THE AUTUMN OF 1908 
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out the alarm, Early caught up a stick 
and held it out toward the toddling baby 
to ward it away. 

“Ge away, Manly!” he shouted. 
“Go away from papa; go away, boy, 
dear!” 

Manly hesitated, wavered, laughed a 
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“They would only let me talk to him 
from a distance. ‘They said he was a 
leper, and under strict quarantine. And 
they gave me the choice then of what I 
might do. I could share his quarantine, 
if I wanted to run the risk. ‘They could 
not prevert my being with him if I 





























JOHN EARLY (ON THE RIGHT) TALKING TO HIS WIFE AND THEIR LITTLE SON (SEATED ON 
THE LEFT)—THE MAN UNDER THE TREE IS A GUARD, WHOSE DUTY IT WAS TO SEE 


THAT THE SUPPOSED LEPER DID 


little gurgling laugh of bewildered mis- 
chief, and ran back to his mother. The 
guard went back out of sight, the mother 
gave a quick sigh of relief, and John 
Early took off his hat, leaned on his 
hoe, and wiped off the beads of perspira- 
tion from his face. 

“That’s the worst thing that happens 
to me here,” he said. ‘I have to scare 
my baby boy away from me with a 
stick, and the little ore I have never 
even held in my arms. God bless us 
all; I hope He brings it out right!” 


THE WIFE’S PREDICAMENT 


“He was down yonder in a tent when 
I got here.” The girl-mother spoke in 
a lower tone when she had resumed her 
seat, with Manly safe at play near by. 


NOT GO WITHIN TEN FEET OF HIS FAMILY 


wished. But if I did—if I stayed and 
nursed him and was near him—then J, 
too, had to be placed under quarantine ; 
and they would take Manly from me, 
and my mother, and the baby as soon 
as it was born. 

“T wouldn’t have cared if there had 
only been we two, he and I. I’d have 
him. I wasn’t 


gone anywhere with 
afraid. What’s the use of love if it’s 


afraid to help the one it loves best in 
the world? And life isn’t so precious, 
anyway — just the mere fact of being 
alive. If John had been sent away, even 
to that island of lepers, I would have 
gone, too. I’d have had to, because I 
loved him, don’t you see? 

“ But there were the children—even 
then we called them two—and we had 














to remember them. If I went under 
quarantine, then there was nobody to 
fight, nobody at all who could go to 
town and see people and try to get help. 
So I told the authorities I wouldn't 
touch him or go near him; I’d do just as 
they told me to, if they’d only let us 
live near each other, where I could see 
him and speak to him. So they gave us 
this house. He had been living in a 
tent before, down yonder near the river. 
Oh, you don’t know how hot it is down 
there, and the mosquitoes are so thick; 
and when the tide goes out, all the river 
lies and steams like a swamp. He had 
been very sick with malaria since he left 
the army, and he came down again with 
fever while he was in the tent. There 
was no one to look out for him. Every- 
body was afraid to go near him. 


A WINTER OF HARDSHIP 


“Then, in December, baby came. I 
like to forget that time. We were all 
alone here in this big house, and it was 
bitterly cold and bare. There was only 
one stove. The plaster was all fallen 
off the walls in places, and the rats— 
ugh!” She shuddered at the thought, 
her teeth pressing on her lower lip. 
“They, came out and stared at me. I 
could see their eyes in the dark. Manly 
was afraid of them. The night baby 
was born we were all alone, mother and 
I, and we couldn’t get help. John and 
the guard were down in the tent, half a 
mile away, and mother said we mustn’t 
let him know, for fear he’d break quar- 
antine and come to me. She went across 
the road in the snow and called for help, 
and the neighbors were afraid to come. 
Why? Because I was the leper’s wife. 
So mother went out there on the porch 
and blew the police-whistle of distress 
that they had given us to use in case of 
extreme danger. 

“Tt was extreme danger, too. I nearly 
died. But God was good, and baby 
here was born.” She hesitated a minute, 
her lips pressed to the head of baby 
Paul, who had dozed off to sleep in her 
arms. ‘“ They wanted to take them both 
from me—Manly and this one—but I 
wouldn’t let them. I asked them to wait 
a few weeks till I was well; then I would 
talk to them. And they waited. 

- “John didn’t even know baby was 
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born till the next morning. He came up 
to my window there, just to the window 
to speak to me, and the guard drove him 
away. That was the only time he ever 
tried to fight the guard. Then winter 
came, and it was too cold for him to 
stay in the tent, so the government let 
him come here. But first they bricked 
up the door. Look here a minute!” 


AN IMPASSABLE BARRIER 


She rose with a quick, impulsive move- 
ment and swung back the screen - door 
that led into the hallway. The house 
is built in the Southern style, a hallway 
running through the center; but direct- 
ly at the right hand, as one enters the 
door, a strange sight confronts one. The 
stairs lead up to the second story; but 
at the foot of the stairs is a walled-up 
door. They have not even given it the 
concealing grace of paint. In all its 
stark suggestiveness it stands there, the 
wall-paper ripped away, the rough, fresh 
plaster smeared thickly over the bricked- 
up doorway. 

It is the very symbol of the barrier 
the law has placed between husband and 
wife—that wall; for on one side of it 
lives John Early, and on the other side 
are his wife and babies. Merely the 
breadth of a wall between, but as im- 
passable as the ocean itself. 

“ They walled that door up, and turned 
the room that had been the dining-room 
into John’s bedroom,” said the girl-moth- 
er. She reached up and rapped on the 
wall, then laughed. ‘“ That’s what we 
used to do in the long winter nights. I 
would rap on it, and he would answer. 
It was lots of fun. And I brought my 
little army organ with me, you know— 
the kind the Salvation girls sing to out in 
the streets. Here it is. I could move it 
up close to the wall, and John had his 
mandolin, and we would sit here and play 
to each other for company all the hymns 
we liked the best, and John’s army 
songs. I could hear his voice through 
the wall, you see, and he could hear my 
playing, and it wasn’t so lonely during 
the winter evenings. 

“Oh, I did what they told me.” She 
closed her lips, and shook her head, with 
a little quaint gesture toward the Wash- 
ington where “they” dwelt. ‘I knew, 
if I didn’t, they’d take me away from him, 
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or else take the babies from me. Once 
I forgot. It was when John was so 
sick with the fever, and even the guard 
wouldn’t go to him. It was in the wm- 
ter, and he lay in there all alone on his 
cot. The guard would push food in 
the little slide window to him, and water, 
but he didn’t dare go to him. I was 
afraid he was dying there alone; so cne 
night, when baby was about two months’ 
old, it was snowing, and I lay here in 
bed, thinking and thinking till I just 
couldn’t leave him there another min- 
ute. I crept out of bed, without waking 
mother or baby, and went out through 
the side door upon the back porch. The 
guard changed at sunset, and the new 
one was an old man. I thought maybe 
he wouldn’t see me for the snow. You 
can see the place where they sit all night 
to watch.” 

She pointed to a sort of sentry-box a 
stone’s throw from the back porch. Be- 
side it was a large search-light, placed 
in a square box so that it shone directly 
on the door leading from Early’s room 
to the back porch. Next to that door 
was the kitchen door. 

“T went out of the kitchen door and 
just stood there by his window. I called 
to him to see if he wanted anything 
and was conscious. ‘The window was 
screened, but I could see him inside on 
the cot; and his face looked so still and 
white, I couldn’t even tell whether he 
was breathing. He didn’t answer me, 
so I called louder, just his name, but 
the guard heard me. I knelt down by 
the window and cried. After that they 
put the search-light on, for fear I might 
try to get to him if he got worse, and 
it shone full into his room all night. 
He didn’t know why they put it there, 
and it wouldn’t let him sleep while he 
was sick, but I never tried to go again. 
I’d just rap on the wall to him, and he’d 
rap back; so we felt we were near each 
other. 

“They wouldn’t let him see the new 
baby for ever so long. I used to stand 
under his window and tell him what it 
looked like, and what a dear, good little 
thing it was. We named the first boy 


Emanuel. That means ‘God with us,’ 
you know. This little one is Paul. Paul 
only means ‘ little,’ but we like it. Why, 


when I thirk of all it means to them, 
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to my boys, it gives me strength for any- 


thing. I even wrote to Mrs. Roosevelt 
—yes, I did—when I first came down 


here, and she must have helped me, be- 
cause they pushed the pension through 
for John quickly and let me stay here. 
And I wrote to President Taft, too, and 
to the New York specialists; and I got 
a lawyer; and I’m fighting, fighting all 
the time to set him free. Once they 
talked about taking my babies away, and 
I had to take them down to New York 
and leave them for a while. I had to 
come back—I just had to—for John 
was here alone, except for the guard. 
But when I got on the train, and knew 
the babies were left behind, oh! ” 

She put out both her arms as if to 
push away something from her. 


THE DOOM OF A LEPER 


“They let me have them again after 
a while,” she went on presently. “It 
didn’t seem as if there could be any 
help anywhere. Why, even the Bible 
said that a leper was to be counted as 
one dead. I used to say that over to 
myself, sometimes, until something al- 
most choked me. And then I’d slip out 
into the hallway and kneel down there 
beside the wall and pray, pray, pray, 
until it seemed as if God must answer! 

“One day some great specialist came 
here. They held some kind of a con- 
sultation in yonder, and after a while 
he came out and said: 

“* Well, madam, nothing can be done. 
Your husband is a leper.’ 

“T leaned back and said something 
under my breath.” She laughed at the 
memory. ‘‘He asked me what I was 
saying, and I said: ‘ Nothing; I was just 
asking God not to leave us helpless.’ I 
know he thought I was insane and old- 
fashioned. He turned right around and 
went away. But that’s all we've had 
here, John and I—our faith in God and 
our love for each ‘other. It seems as if 
those two things were strong enough to 
make things right. It does seem so!” 

As for the man himself, the husband 
for whom this woman has counted the 
whole world as nothing, there is adora- 
tion in his eyes as they look after her— 
adoration and unspeakable love. 

“She isn’t a woman,” he told me, 
stretched out full length on the grass, 

















his hands folded beneath his head, as 
he looked up at the blue sky. 

The guard stood by to see that the 
ten - foot - distance rule was observed. 
Otherwise, there was nothing unusual in 
conversing with this soldierly, quiet- 
voiced young fellow. ‘There was noth- 
ing spectacular, no rending of garments, 
no cry of “ Unclean! ”—nothing but the 
tall guard in his blue-flannel shirt and 
official dark-blue trousers, with a certain 
slight bulge over one hip-pocket to show 
that the man on the grass was a prisoner. 


AN ANGEL OF HOPE 


“That little girl’s an angel sent 
straight from God, I tell you! She’s 
been the light of my life for months in 
this place. She’s been all that kept me 
from going stark mad when they all for- 
sook me and treated me like a poisonous 
reptile. Why, when I lay sick and al- 
most dying down yonder, even the guard 
was afraid to give me a glass of water. 
When the great specialist touched me 
in the examination, his hands trembled. 
Why? Because he was afraid. They 
were all afraid—all—every living soul 
except her; and she, God bless her, 
would have gone to the desert places of 
the earth with me if they had cast me 
forth, just as she came here to this God- 
forsaken, fever-haunted spot to comfort 
me with her presence! 

“They wouldn’t let her touch me— 
no—but every morning, under my win- 
dow, I heard her voice when I wakened, 
and looked out to see her hold up the 
children to throw kisses to me. They 
wouldn’t let us stand in the same room 
together ; but out here, under God’s sky, 
we might walk and talk, with ten feet 
between us, and the guard walking be- 
hind. Can you think what it would have 
been here for me without her? 

“Why, the very first time I ever saw 
her, it changed the world for me. I was 
just a soldier, a big, hulking kid, fresh 
from service, and without respect for 
anything on the face of the earth ex- 
cept my mother and my flag. I drifted 
into a Salvation Army meeting .up at 
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Plattsburg. There were three or four 
of us boys attracted by the music and 
the warmth, and we slipped into a side 
seat just to listen and see what they did. 
And this slip of a girl got up—little 
bit of a girl she was, only sixteen; she 
could walk right under my arm. Lord, 
but she looked pretty in the blue bonnet! 
She had a guitar slung across her shoul- 
der on a red ribbon, and she sang and 
played up there on the platform. She 
sang hymns my mother used to sing— 
‘Throw Out the Life-Line’ and ‘ Let a 
Little Sunshine In,’ and that other one, 
‘If You Love Your Mother, Meet Her 
in the Skies.’ A fellow don’t quite get 
the grip on those unless he happens to 
have lost his mother. I had. 

“When she finished singing, and they 
called for volunteers, I went up and en- 
listed. With God and her for comrades, 
I could face any fight this life held. 
And I’ve got them yet, God and her!” 

He stopped short. Inside the house 
the telephone-bell was ringing. Mrs. 
Early stepped inside to answer it. Early 
sat up, alert and expectant. When she 
came out her head was held high, her 
lips parted. She held out both hands 
toward the man on the grass. 

“John, you’re going to New York, 
boy! It’s all right. You’re going to- 
night! All the States have consented 
to let you through, and the government 
says you .can go, and that the children 
and I can go with you!” 

The prisoner of Columbia rose slowly 
to his feet. For months he had been 
waiting for that word of release—for 
permission to go to New York to the 
New York Skin and Cancer Hospital, 
where the greatest leprosy specialist in 
the country had declared that he could 
prove John Early was never a leper. 
And the doors had opened. He was to 
go—go freely, after months of quaran- 
tine in the house on the river-bank! 

He passed one hand over his face in 
a dazed sort of way, drew in a deep, full 
breath, and said fervently: 

“Thank God—for your sake, my wife- 
girl, thank God!” 





EDITOR’S NOTE—John S. Early reached the New York Skin and Cancer Hospital on 
July 4. As we go to press, he is still a patient in the convalescent ward, under the care of Dr. L. 
Duncan Bulkley, who pronounces him entirely free from leprosy, and whose opinion has been 
indorsed by several other experts. Early is under no quarantine restriction in New York, but 


will remain for a time at the hospital, for further observation of the case. 
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T was not the muleteer’s shove, slight 
| but significant though it was, which 
produced John Aylmer’s shrug of 
irritation. His resentment was directed 
at himself. He realized that he had been 
guilty of a gaucherie. For thirty seconds 
he had been standing halted in the main 
street of Tangier, a rock of obstruction 
to all the rabble traffic which passes be- 
tween the Bab al Marsa and the Bab al 
Sok, staring at—what? 

At a pretty woman. 

He reddened under his tan. The mule- 
teer’s shoulder had displaced him for 
purely practical reasons—indeed, for al- 
most benevolent ones, for the mules 
would have been capable of obtaining 
with their teeth what their guardian had 
obtained by mere weight of his body. 
But Aylmer felt that by accepted social 
standards a kick would not have been 
more than his due. 

His lips moved. He was muttering ex- 
cuses of himself to himself, and knew 
that they were valid, but that an on- 
looker would have had no clue to them. 

For it was not merely her prettiness 
that had drawn his attention to the girl. 
It took no second glance to assure him 
that she was no countrywoman of his, 
but an American. Her features had the 
clean regularity, her complexion the pale, 
unfurrowed smoothness which is kept in- 
tact on the western side of the Atlantic, 
and there alone. The Moroccan sunlight 
was proving in a dozen places the mis- 
take the shadows made when they dulled 
the gold of her hair to brown. Her eyes 
matched the waters of the unrippled bay. 

Though he recognized these things, 
they had not, in the first place, attracted 
Aylmer’s attention. American girls— 





pretty American girls—are no rarity in 
Tangier since Mr. Cook threw over 
Moghreb al Aksa the egis of his pro- 
tections. Under ordinary circumstances 
he would have looked, approved, and, 
without altering his stride, passed on. 
But here was something which appealed 
to the inherited instincts of a gentleman. 
What was it? 

It was apprehension. 

He felt no reasonable doubt on the 
subject. Among this girl’s natural at- 
tributes, he told himself, were placidity, 
content, self-reliance. At present, the 
two first were wanting, and the third was 
strained. ‘There was almost a sense of 
furtiveness in the glances which she 
turned to throw not only about her, but 
occasionally behind her. Frankly, she 
was afraid. 

Aylmer’s interest fed upon observa- 
tion. He glanced at her more narrowly ; 
he observed her surroundings. He drew 
aside out of the mid-street traffic and, 
under pretense of lighting a cigarette, 
halted again in the shadow of an awning. 

She was not alone. She held by the 
hand a small, alert-looking child—a boy 
who watched the passers-by with the 
happy, unconcentrated interest of child- 
hood. His eyes reviewed his surroundings 
without any of the surprise of unaccus- 
tomedness. Obviously the scene was not 
strange to him. He smiled at Jew and 
Moslem, Christian and infidel, with a 
pleasant patronage which one or two— 
itinerant pedlers and shop-touts, these— 
returned with obsequious affability. 

One man, indeed, a bronzed, hawk- 
nosed specimen of the desert Arab, clad 
in a ragged djelab of brown, laughed 
gaily, plucked a carnation from behind 
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his ear, and flung it to his small admirer 
as he passed. 

The child gave a little cackle of de- 
light as he picked up the flower. The 
girl looked down as he did so, and 
frowned. 

“Who was that, Selim?’ she asked 
quickly. 

Aylmer saw that the question was ad- 
dressed to a stout, muscular Moor who 
was in attendance. The man lifted his 
shoulders in deprecation and darted a 
suspicious glance toward the crowd, 
which had already closed upon the djelab 
of brown. 

‘““Some desert dog,” he answered sul- 
lenly. “ But, indeed, Sidi Jan encourages 
all the rabble of the Sok to take these 
liberties. He smiles, and the jackals 
think they have license to smile back.” 

The object of these reproaches thrust 
the carnation carelessly behind his own 
small ear. 

“‘T have seen him before—once, twice, 
many times,” he explained. ‘‘ He laughs 
—he is not gray and dull like Selim. I 
would like to have him for my kavass.” 

“‘T drown in perspiration three shirts 
a day while I wait on you,” affirmed the 
fat man reproachfully. “Is this thy 
gratitude?” 

“JT do not wish to be waited on—I 
wish to be played with,” said the child. 
‘“‘T should like to go to the sands where 
the kaid’s horses are galloped, and play 
with the brown man. We would pad- 
die, and I would throw the water over 
him. He has promised me this.” 

The girl started and gave a convulsive 
little grip of the fingers which lay in 
hers. 

“He has spoken to you?” she cried. 
‘““When—where?” 

The boy nodded his yellow mop of 
hair importantly. 

“Yesterday, as I rode through the 
Sok,” he answered. ‘‘ He walked beside 
my donkey and told me that I was a 
horseman already made, and should be on 
the back of a black barb like Sid’ Ab- 
dullah’s. Then I, too, could race upon 


the sands.” 

The girl looked stonily at the Moor. 

“ How was this, Selim?” she asked 
coldly. 
ness?” 

The man spread out his hands. 


“Where was your watchful- 
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“Am I a prophet—am I Allah Him- 
self?” he cried, aggrieved. ‘‘ There was 
a crowd—a press—in the Sok yesterday, 
wherein one had scarcely room to take 
breath. And you have seen for yourself. 
Sidi Jan snatches at familiarities from 
such as that one. The nearer the gutter 
he finds his friends, the better is he 
pleased.” 

She looked down at the delinquent, 
who, without being disconcerted, grinned 
back. 

“John,” she admonished him gravely, 
“you are not ever to speak or listen to 
strangers in the S6k—-or anywhere else.”’ 

John wriggled and pouted. 

“T love the brown man,” he answered 
defiantly. 

““He’s probably a_ wicked, wicked 
man,” said his monitress. ‘‘ Instead of 
playing with you on the sands, he’d very 
likely bite you—like a camel.” 

The eyes beneath the yellow mop grew 
round with interest. . 

“Would he?” he asked breathlessly. 
“That would be fun!” 

Do what he could to restrain it, a 
smile broadened across Aylmer’s face; 
and in that moment the girl, looking up, 
met his eye. He reddened slightly again, 
hastily struck a match, and put it to his 
still unlit cigarette. But in that instant 
he had read surprise first in her glance, 
then the knowledge that she had been 
overheard, and lastly—yes, there was no 
doubt about it—fear. It was not the 
apprehension of the unknown and un- 
expected this time, but the thrill of dis- 
trust experienced by one seeing peril 
looming unveiled before her. 

She was afraid of Azm—John Aylmer. 
Her apprehension was no longer vague ; 
he had become the target of it. 

She drooped her eyes, made a sign to 
the Moor, and swung quickly toward 
the nearest shop. And Aylmer, in the 
midst of the mental disturbance caused 
by the incident, barely repressed a smile. 
For the booth—it was little more—was 
stored with the coarse calicoes and prints 
which appeal to the dwellers in the des- 
ert. There was certainly nothing there . 
to please the tourist or hunter of curios. 
No—hunted, she had turned instinctive- 
ly to the nearest shelter. Undoubtedly 
she had fled from—him. 

He wheeled quickly and strode off 
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down - hill toward the Bab al Marsa. 
Explanation eluded him; he felt baf- 
fled. At the same time, he was con- 
scious of a sense of relief. Instinct had 
brought him to a halt— the instinct 
which bids the normal man stop to offer 
help to the helpless even before that 
help is claimed. He had discovered— 
or thought he had discovered—fear in 
the girl’s attitude, and almost inadver- 
tently had stayed to rout it. And now? 
What fear could have a stable founda- 
tion which made him, an _ absolute 
stranger, its sudden focus? 

He shook his head regretfully. ‘To 
what could not neurasthenia, or some 
such fashionable derangement of the 
nerves, bring a woman in these days of 
strain and stress? And yet her bearing 
had not been that of a neurotic. She 
was young—three and twenty at the 
outside. Her face was unlined, her 
eyes clear; yet after a moment’s scrutiny 
she had fled from him—from him! 

He could not dismiss the problem. 
He carried it with him out of the Marsa 
gate — along the wooden pier; beyond 
the toll-bar he sat down upon a timber 
balk, and studied it. It gave him a 
sense of physical pain to remember the 
expression in those eyes, of which the 
sea was one vast reminder. 

A minute or two later, with a petu- 
lant shrug, he dismissed the matter—or 
tried to—from his thoughts. After all, 
mystery though it was, the affair had no 
real significance for him. He had, in- 
advertently, frightened a lady; but no 
real responsibility was his. He had 
looked at her keenly—too keenly, per- 
haps—but with no shadow of offense. 
She had chosen to interpret his scrutiny 
as menacing. ‘They would probably not 
meet again—indeed, why should they? 

And yet, this decision was addressed 
to a possibly listening Fate in order to 
disarm it. Without defining the desire 
even to himself, he knew that it was 
there. He wanted to meet her again. 


II 


Ir was with this desire still at the 
back of his mind that Aylmer turned his 
eyes seaward on the mission which had 
brought him to the harbor. 

The Dioméde—was she in? Was her 
commander, Paul Rattier, to be in time 
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to join him in riding out to the Tent 
Club that evening, or would they have 
to postpone their expedition to the early 
hours of daylight? He strained his 
glance northward, where the gray bulk 
of Gibraltar was hidden by floating 
clouds of Mediterranean mist. 

Two French men-of-war lay far out 
in the bay. A trail of black smoke 
showed where another steamed eastward, 
carrying invalids from Casablanca to 
Oran. But none of the three was the 
Dioméde — he knew her squat turrets 
among a thousand. He gave a pessi- 
mistic little sigh. Instead of the jovial 
evening out at Awara under canvas, they 
would have the hot discomforts of a 
hotel and a fifteen-mile ride in the dawn- 
ing to sap their energies before the day’s 
sport began. 

He looked up with discontent at the 
westering sun. It appeared to be sink- 
ing toward the horizon with almost in- 
decent haste. 

He pulled out another cigarette and 
lounged lazily along the planks, watch- 
ing the traffic of the pier and shore in 
blasé indifference. Just below him half 
a dozen barcasses were being filled with 
stout, squat little cattle, destined for 
food for the weary troops of Ber Rechid 
and E] Setat. ‘The bullocks were being 
goaded up an incline of planks and tum- 
bled roughly into the unwieldy lighters ; 
and as these were filled, a little tug 
fussed up and towed them by threes to 
the steamer of the Compagnie Mixte. 

And here the sufferings of the bullocks 
deepened from mere discomfort to the 
fine edge of tragedy. In twos they were 
lassoed round the horns. The steam- 
winch aboard the steamer crashed, and 
with straining necks and starting eyes 
the unfortunate beasts were rushed up 
through the air and swung with terrify- 
ing speed down into the hold. They 
were near enough for Aylmer to see, 
through his binoculars, the strained, 
mute agony of fear in the eyes of each 
brute as it swung. And there was a dog 
on board. Each time, as the living load 
passed within reach of its leap, it 
sprang into the air and made its teeth 
meet in the helpless flesh. The steve- 
dores applauded and goaded him to fur- 
ther efforts. 

Finally the horns of one struggling 























animal broke. ‘There was a_ hoarse 
laugh as it fell, to break other bones, no 
doubt, in the depths of the hold, or to 
mutilate some former comrade below. 
Aylmer turned away with a shrug of 
sickened disgust. What a land of cru- 
elty it was—of grinding cruelty which 
spared neither man, woman, nor child— 
and certainly no beast! He turned his 
glance shoreward, to avoid seeing the 
tragedy of the bullocks repeat itself. 

As he did so he gave a start of sud- 
denly aroused interest. Rapidly nearing 
him was a man whom he recognized. 
He was the hawk-nosed, swarthy son of 
the desert who had flung the carnation 
at the American child’s feet. He was 
walking rapidly, smiling, talking in a 
quick undertone to another child—one 
who trotted at his side happily enough 
—born of his own people this—a little 
Moor, clad in a tiny burnoose and a 
hooded djclab of brown. 

They were making for the steps which 
led down from Aylmer’s side to the hud- 
dle of rowboats that awaited chance 
fares below. 

Suddenly Aylmer’s attention, which 
had been aroused merely by the fact that 
the sight of the man led his thoughts 
back to the interest of an hour before, 
became concentrated. The Moorish 
child babbled in English! 

“A black stallion!”’ he said impres- 
sively. ‘One that will arch his neck 
like the dome of the mosque and carry 
me past all the other horses on the 
sands?” 

“Tt shall be as thou desirest, little 
lord,” answered the man easily. ‘‘ We 
have but to take a boat from among the 
many below and row across to the beach. 
There the horse of thy desires awaits 
thee. Look carefully. Perchance thou 
canst see it even now. ‘Thou hast the 
eyes of a hawk—I know it!” 

And then Aylmer understood. He 
saw that below the child’s ears, and 
along the line of his hair, a dye had 
been applied. The golden curls had 
been stuffed back into the hood of the 
djelab—shoes and stockings flung away 
and little dye-stained feet thrust into 
yellow slippers. The folds of the bur- 
noose covered all else. It was the child 
of the street encounter—the child him- 


self ! 
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Aylmer’s instincts, rather than any 
formed purpose, brought him to his feet 
and in front of the man as the latter was 
about to descend the stairs. 

“Where did you gain authority over 
this?” he asked curtly in Arabic, point- 
ing down at the boy. 

The man eyed him with stony imper- 
turbability. 

“Is Tangier come to such a pass that 
we of the faith have to justify to Naza- 
renes our authority over our own chil- 
dren?” he.asked. ‘“ Keep to thine own 
affairs, kaffirbillah!” 

Aylmer did not unbar the road of the 
steps. He leaned down and spoke di- 
rectly to the child, who was regarding 
him with half-timid curiosity. 

“Ts this man your kavass?” he said 
gently. “Is he in your parents’ serv- 
mer” 

The red flush of guilt rose under the 
brown dye. A bright yellow curl fell 
from out of the djelab hood as the small 
head was shaken. 

““He promised me a horse,” said lips 
which had begun to have a distinct sem- 


blance of trembling. “ They have only 
given me a donkey so far—only a gray 
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donkey! 

“Then they do not know that you are 
with this man—they would not al!ow 
it?’’ pursued Aylmer. 

The Moor broke in angrily. 

“Do not be catechized, little lord!” 
he cried. “This is a ‘son of infinite 
shame and wickedness who has no rights 
over thee.” 

““As many, at least, 
thou,” returned Aylmer. .“ This is a 
matter for investigation. We will come 
to the post of the Spanish police at the 
pier-head.” 


I suspect, as 


“We!” The man’s eyes flashed 
wickedly. ‘I come not, nor this my 
charge.” 


Aylmer shrugged his shoulders. 

“That is a matter within your discre- 
tion—for yourself.” He laid his hand 
upon the child’s shoulder. “ But this 
one goes with me.” 

A grin of rage flashed across the . 
Moor’s features.. With one hand he 
made a quick, clawing snatch at the 
child’s arm—the other he plunged into 
his bosom. As it reappeared, a knife- 
blade flashed in the sun. 
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Mere instinct made Aylmer throw up 
his arm in defense. Experience and 
presence of mind bade him fling himself 
to one side without removing his knee 
from the path of his assailant. Matters 
followed the usual course when this old 
trick of the desert is put in action. The 
fellow tripped, plunged forward over 
the outsprawled limb, and fell crashing- 
ly upon his elbows. 

Aylmer’s first thought was for the 
knife, which gleamed upon the planking 
half a dozen yards away. He scrambled 
to his feet, and, without troubling to 
bend, kicked it into the sea. At the 
same time he was aware of a commotion 
behind him. The small child’s voice 
was raised in anger. 

“T hate you—I hate you!” he de- 
claimed. “ Now Selim will get me!” 

There was a reason for his wrath. 
Panting, blowing — and, to be frank, 
looking—uncommonly like an overdriven 
buffalo, the Moor attendant was speed- 
ing down the pier with outstretched 
arms, furiously gesticulating. The flap 
of his slippers slammed upon the boards 
— boat-boys jeered — hotel touts made 
comments which no Bowdler could ren- 
der into reputable English. And a few 
yards behind him—Aylmer’s heart gave 
a queer little leap at the sight—ran tot- 
teringly the white-clad lady, his mistress. 

The child made an angry gesture of 
repulse. 








“T won’t go back!” he shrilled. “I 
won’t—I won't!” 
He jiooked round toward his new- 


found friend, who was scrambling to his 
feet. He ran toward him. 
Aylmer stretched out 
whirled the child up, facing 
Moor. The latter hesitated, looked to- 
ward the advancing figures, and_hesi- 
tated no longer. Behind the lady ran 
two of the newly raised Spanish police. 
He swerved swiftly aside, dashed 
down the steps, and passed rapidly from 
boat to boat across the gunwales till he 
had gained one on the outskirt of the 
press. He shouted fiercely to the boy 
who held the oars, and the latter bent 
to his work. The tide was with them, 
and they passed rapidly across the har- 
bor-mouth toward the yellow sands out- 
side the town. 
The child struggled and shouted in 


a hand and 
toward the 
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Aylmer’s arms, stretching out his hands 
as he saw his friend disappear in the di- 
rection of the —to him — still credible 
black stallion and other promised de- 
lights. He struck out passionately at 
Selim as the latter’s hand closed upon 
him like the grip of an embodied fate. 
“T want my horse—my horse!” he 


wailed. ‘I don’t want a donkey—lI hate 
it—hate it!” e 
Aylmer surrendered him, nothing 


loath, into his attendant’s arms, and then 
stood expectant, hat in hand. As she 
saw Selim again in full command of his 
responsibilities, the girl dropped from 
a run into a rapid walk. She panted— 
she held her hand upon her breast as she 
joined them. The two khaki-clad police 
inspected Aylmer with something of 
mistrust in their gaze. 

For a moment her breath failed her 
—she could only look at the captive 
with half - resentful, half - satisfied eyes. 
Then she shook her finger at him. 

“You wicked child!” she 
“You wicked, wicked child!” 

The small sinner laughed defiantly. 

“The brown man beckoned me from 
the door of the mosque,” he boasted. 
“I did see him and ran behind the mule 
that passed, and in at the door; and the 
brown man caught me up and smeared 
brown stuff on my face, and ran with me 
through the other door and out into the 
other street, and covered me with this.” 
He indicated the djelab with pride. 
“And Selim did not find me—ho, ho! 
I saw fat Selim jumping like a jerboa 
as we passed the harbor-gate.” 

Aylmer inspected him gravely. 

“IT have a bamboo-cane at home 
which would meet your case, young 
man,” he said quietly. ‘‘ Would the loan 
of it be a boon?” he asked suddenly, 
looking at the girl. 

There was no answering smile in her 
eyes. She shook her head. 

“Thank you for—your intervention,” 
she said quickly. ‘‘ No, we never beat 
children in America. We— we respect 
them.” 

Aylmer nodded. 

“In England our plan is to make 
them respect themselves,” he answered. 
“JT dare say both methods have their 
advantages.” He made a gesture to- 
ward the town. “Can I have the 


cried. 
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pleasure of escorting you back?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Have you any further — at- 
tempts to fear?” 

There was an obvious desire for in- 
formation in the question and in his 
eyes. 

She made no attempt to satisfy it. 
She shook her head again. 

“Thank you—no,” she answered. 
“John will have no further opportuni- 
ties to escape us. We have had our les- 
son. I can only thank you again and 
say—good morning!” 

He raised his cap in answer to her 
bow. He watched her turn and walk 
after Selim, who held his prisoner en- 
folded in an embrace that gave no loop- 
hole for a second escape—little, indeed, 
for any movement at all. Expression 
gave place to expression on Aylmer’s 
face. Irritation succeeded surprise, and 
that was followed by amusement. 

Finally he seemed to dismiss the sub- 
ject with a shrug which was all bewil- 
derment. 

“She thanked me,” he reminded him- 
self. ‘She thanked me, but her manner 
suggested that she would rather have 
flung me a sovereign to get decently rid 





of me.’ He nodded his head with de- 
cision. ‘‘She’s afraid of me—that’s the 
truth. Why, in the name of all that’s 


sensible—why ?” 
Echo supplied no answer. 
III 

AYLMER tightened the reins, touched 
the rowels against the mare’s flank, and 
lifted her out of her easy amble into 
something like a canter. He called to 
his companion, and pointed up the slope 
to a gleam of white set in the dun green 
of the cork-woods. 

“The camp!” he said, and gave a 
little sigh of relief. 

Through the fifteen miles which sepa- 
rate Tangier from Awara, the two had 
halted no longer than sufficed to tighten 
a girth or light-a cigarette. The horses 
were white with lather, the men stained 
with dust. 

Commandant Rattier looked, nodded, 
and smiled. For a sailor, people were 
apt to consider him taciturn—at first, 
but they soon discovered that his was a 
taciturnity which spoke. His brown 
eyes could gleam with many lights which 





‘held two horses by the bridles. 
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were whimsically expressive. A _ little 
sidelong jerk of his neatly trimmed beard 
told more than many elaborated sen- 
tences. Reputations had tottered and 
scandals had been abashed before a 
single gesture of his neatly gloved hands. 
For the moment his nod suggested con- 
tent, anticipation, and unruffled good 
humor. 

A minute later surprise overcame his 
reticence. Half a dozen dull, _half- 
muffled explosions throbbed in the dis- 
tant jungle of broom and wild olive. 
The commandant’s eyebrows rose in arcs 
of amazement. 

“Do they then shoot the boar as well 
as empale it?” he asked. 

Aylmer smiled. 

“The beaters,” he explained. ‘“ They 
are driving toward the plain behind the 
marsh. ‘They are firing blank charges.” 

The *‘renchman gave a little laugh. 

“In all these matters you must re- 
member that I am of an ignorance the 
most profound. And my _ impudence, 
also, must appear to you colossal. JI am 
to allow myself to gasconade with a 
spear—I, who, till to-day, have never 
seen a wild pig, save perhaps as bacon!” 

Aylmer dropped the reins upon the 
mare’s neck, lifted his hand, and wiped 
his forehead. 

“All things must have a beginning, 
my friend,” he said. ‘“ You have the 
sailor’s eye, and, no doubt, the sailor’s 
steady hand. And, above all, you ride 
—as sailors do not always ride. I have 
every reason to believe that I shall be 
proud of you before the day is out!” 

Rattier lifted his shoulders with a lit- 
tle shrug. He did not speak, but he 
left the impression that he deprecated 
this point of view, found the arguments 
futile, and disposed of the question— 
finally. The attention of the riders was 
suddenly drawn elsewhere. 

A couple of men emerged into view 
from behind a clump of argans. They 
One of 
them signaled with outstretched hand. 

As Aylmer reined in the mare almost 
upon her haunches, the man dropped his 
hand, relinquished the horse he held into 
the care of his companion, and ap- 
proached. He made a dignified gesture 
of welcome, and pointed to a basket on 
the ground. 




















‘Sid’ Anstruther sends breakfast, 
sidi. They drive the bush beyond the 
hill and the marsh. If you will refresh 
yourselves here, you will avoid climbing 
the hill to the camp. You can then 
take these horses and join the spears, 
who -wait at the tongue of the jungle in 
the plain.” 

Aylmer slid to the ground. 

“Tt is well thought of, Absalaam,” 
he said, and turned to explain matters 
to his companion. 

The Moor beckoned forward his un- 
derling, who quickly tethered the fresh 
horses to a broom stump, and then led 
away the other two in the direction of 
the tents, which gleamed white upon the 
slope a mile or so above them. Absa- 
laam, meanwhile, was deftly setting out 
the meal in the shadow of the argan 
branches. 

The two began to eat and drink with 
appreciation, but quickly. They did not 
exchange much conversation ; their atten- 
tion, indeed, seemed concentrated on mat- 
ters outside sight but within hearing. 
For the muffled explosions continued, 
and to them was added the sound of 
chorused and intermittent yells. But 
these last had not risen to any great pitch 
of excitement; no pig, or, at any rate, no 
boar, had as yet been sighted or broken 
cover. 

Absalaam flitted to and fro, handing 
dishes, changing plates, expressing, by 
the vigilance of his attitude and actions, 
the fact that he, too, appreciated the 
need for haste. His dark eyes beamed a 
sort of intensity of vigor; the pose of 
his head seemed to indicate that his ears 
were critically alert to the purport of 
those distant shouts. But he offered no 
comment till Aylmer pushed aside his 
plate and rose to his feet. 

“ Vour station, stdis, will be at the far 
side of the point of jungle, between the 
marsh and the forest.” 

Aylmer nodded, explained to Rattier, 
and swung himself into the saddle. 

“How meany spears?” he asked. 

The Moor held up the open fingers of 
one hand. 

“Four,” he answered, “and a lady, 
who rides but does not carry a spear. It 
will be difficult with so few, but the szdis 
will find the horses of good mettle and 
capable. Have I now your leave to go, 
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sidis? It is desirable that .I join the 
beaters.” 

Aylmer made a curt motion of con- 
sent, and looked round, with a tinge of 
impatience, for his companion. Rattier 
was daintily flicking a crumb or two from 
his khaki tunic and flapping his hand- 
kerchief at the dust on his overalls. He 
mounted at last, with a_ self-satisfied 
little shrug. He was prepared to meet 
the world’s criticism; or such, at any 
rate, was the implication his shoulders 
conveyed. 

With an air that was deferential with- 
out being obsequious, the Moor handed 
each rider a long “ under-arm” spear. 
The next instant they had disappeared 
down the ragged track through the 
mimosa at a gallop, 

As they emerged into the open plain 
beyond the stretch of forest-land, the 
yells in the jungle combined into a sten- 
torian chorus. The hidden men shrieked, 
shouted, rattled their staves, and, in one 
or two instances, performed excited fan- 
tasias with empty sardine-tins. Up on 
the slope, a furlong or two above Aylmer 
and his companion, a woman came sud- 
denly into view, riding a dappled gray, 
and waving a handkerchief. 

They turned toward her as another 
rider, as yet unseen, cantered round a 
thicket of broom in the same direction. 

‘The handkerchief was waved excited- 
ly, and the canter became a hand-gallop. 

The mimosa crashed — the sun-dried 
lop of wild olive was splintered. Some- 
thing dark, unwieldy, menacing, burst 
out of the undergrowth with a speed 
which seemed preposterously out of pro- 
portion to its bulk. It fled across the 
interval of sand which lay between the 
strip of forest behind it and the one 
from which Aylmer and Rattier had 
just emerged. Emotion perforated the 
latter’s imperturbability. Speech  es- 
caped him. 

“‘ But this is a monster! ” he exclaimed. 
“The near relation of a hippopotamus! ” 

The boar may have heard, and cer- 
tainly seemed to resent the criticism. 
He jinked, wheeled from the direction 
which would have taken him slantingly 
toward the other rider, and charged the 
commandant. Nothing daunted, the 
latter lowered his spear and galloped 


steadily forward, 
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He did not attempt to lessen his speed 
to receive the shock. Had his skill, in- 
deed, been equal to his spirit, the result 
would never have been in doubt. But 
he held his spear at a “dropping” 
angle, which discounted the force of 
speed behind it. The point, instead of 
meeting the boar’s chest in a line almost 
parallel with the ground, grazed his 
jaw, brushed past his shoulder, and cut 
a shallow groove in his quarter. It 
turned the charge, but not far enough. 
The wicked eight-inch tusks flashed out 
in passing and gashed the horse’s pastern. 
The gallop slowed into a canter, blun- 
dered into a trot, and became a halting 
limp. 

The boar jinked again, and Aylmer 
spurred in pursuit, hearing the hoofs of 
his rival’s horse thundering jealously be- 
hind. He increased his speed — di- 
minished the distance yard by yvard— 
lowered his spear—thrust—and_ was 
nearly spilled from the saddle. With 
incredible quickness, the huge lody had 
wheeled again as if on a pivot. 

The pursuers made a chorus of their 
vexation. ‘Their impetus carried them 
a full forty yards past the I’ne of the 
boar’s retreat. They reined in jerkily, 
and turned to see their quarry in full 
retreat up the hill. 

By good horsemanship Aylmer main- 
tained and increased his lead, but with- 
out much hope of overhauling the chase 
before the thicket gave it shelter. The 
mimosa covert was a bare two furlongs 
distant. The only chance lay in. the 
boar being headed, and all th2 spears, 
apparently, were behind it. ‘There re- 
mained nothing to do but to ‘ide, and 
ride hard. 

Aylmer’s horse responded bravely to 
the touch of the spur, but the sind was 
loose and deep. He decrease 1 very 
slightly the distance between pursuer and 
pursued, faltered once or twice and began 
to show distress in his breathing. Ayl- 
mer told himself that, for the moment at 
least, the game was up. 

And then, with a whirl of flying dra- 
pery and gesticulating arms, a new rider 
shot into view on the brow of the slope. 
Absalaam, calling down innumerable 
maledictions upon the ancestry of all 
jungle-pigs, galloped a tent pony be- 
tween the boar and his refuge. 
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His tactics were successful, but not in 
the direction which he had desired. The 
brute wheeled, not down-hill toward the 
other riders, but .slanting back and still 
upward in the direction of Awara and 
the camp. 

As Aylmer swerved to follow, a cry 
startled him. He was suddenly aware 
that the lady in white was riding slight- 
ly behind, but almost abreast of him. 
She was swathed in a sand-veil, but her 
eyes were uncovered, and the expression 
in them was arresting. She was staring 
up the hill. Her glance told of anxiety, 
or even horror. 

He followed the direction of her gaze. 

Two figures appeared, both exactly in 
the line of the hunt. One, also white- 
clad, and running with uncertain feet, 
was evidently a child —a boy of six or 
seven years. He had distanced his pur- 
suer, a fat and middle-aged Moor, who 
was menacing him with gesticulations of 
wrath and at the same time emitting sup- 
plicating cries. ‘The youngster answered 
with triumphant jeers, and continued his 
escape. At the same momert both of 
them saw the approaching danger. 

The child halted, hesitated, and seemed 
to debate upon his action. Not so the 
Moor. With a howl of dismay he fled 
toward the undergrowth, his yellow slip- 
pers twinkling against the dun_back- 
ground of the sand. And he continued 
to yell with whole-hearted despair. He 
woke the echoes with his shrieks. 


IV 


Axsour fifty yards separated Aylmer 
from the boar. The child was a full 
furlong distant. A sudden chill pulsed 
into the man’s heart, and gripped it, as 
he realized the situation. 

Again the woman called aloud, and 
smote her horse furiously across the with- 





ers as she strove to urge it on. Taken 
by surprise, the gray changed step, 
stumbled, and nearly came down. With 


lowered spear Aylmer shot ahead. 
His horse responded nobly to the need. 
The interval decreased. The boar was 


thirty yards ahead—twenty—now no 
more than ten. The wicked little eyes 
flung glances sideways; the bristling 


withers showed that almost impercepti- 
ble rippling motion which presages a 
 jink.” 


























Aylmer leaned down across his sad- 
dle, holding out the spear before him al- 
most by the butt. He was yet too far 
to get in a thrust. He could only hope 
to divert the brute’s attention by a quick, 
pricking stab. For the child, now run- 
ning with short, terrified strides, was 
immediately in front of the gleaming 
tusks. 

Aylmer lunged out. 

The point reached and entered the 
boar’s flank. The animal squealed sav- 
agely, turned, blundered, and fell be- 
neath the horse’s hoofs. Aylmer felt the 
shock, the agonizing effort at recovery, 
the final thud of the fall. The horse 
tripped and rolled over; the spear was 
torn from the rider’s grip. Aylmer 
plowed a groove in the sand, and land- 
ed far out beyond the huddle of flying 
limbs, in which the white tusks were al- 
ready working viciously. 

He scrambled first to his knees and 
then to his feet. He looked round. The 
boy was .close to him, running toward 
him. The child’s hands were  out- 
stretched—he gave little panting cries. 

And then Aylmer experienced that 
curious cold sense of relaxation which 
comes to some men when the situation 
calls for instant effort. He saw the 
child—he saw the boar, relentlessly 
slashing a way out from the tangle of 
his horse’s legs—he saw the horsewom- 
an, whose reins were tightening, not 
twenty yards away. But here was no 
cause for hesitation or bewilderment. 
His mind worked with a certain sense 
of leisure. He stooped, caught up the 
child, placed him in the woman’s arms, 
and gave her horse a thrust of dismissal 
with his fist. As the flying hoofs scat- 
tered the sand upon his tunic he turned 
to confront his own plight without fear 
—with, indeed, nothing less than relief. 
The absorbing objective of the last two 
minutes being achieved, his mind had 
not had time to review and interpret his 
own ‘danger. 

The boar shook itself free of entan- 
glement—snapped round at the wound 
in its flank—swayed a little, and sudden- 
ly, malignantly, focused its gaze upon 
Aylmer. It gave a grunt—of satisfac- 
tion, as it seemed. As if the tension of 


a hidden spring was released, it bounded 
forward. 
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Aylmer looked at it as one looks at, 
and appraises, a picture. The sense of 
his own peril was in his mind, but 
latently. He understood the  conse- 
quences if the boar reached him; but, 
owing to some perverse enravelment of 
the brain, details absorbed him to -the 
veiling of all else. He noted with what 
excellent effect the crimson smear upon 
the dark flank shone out against the dull 
background of the sand. He _ recog- 
nized the abnormal curl of the tusks, 
and debated to what angle the jaw must 
be slanted to deliver the ripping under- 
cut which experience told him he would 
receive within a few seconds. He saw 
with a pang of regret that the shaft of 
his spear was broken—the splintered 
end protruded from below the withers 
of the still struggling horse. Thus the 
picture, which engrossed him. 

And then it was gone—blotted out. 
The thunder of hoofs—a rising cloud of 
sand—a dark, struggling mass, which 
was the boar upon its back. The rider 
whom he had distanced had passed, and 
the spear had got home. Red was the 
central spot of this picture, also, but no 
longer on the dark flank. It welled in 
torrents from the dying animal’s chest. 

As Aylmer watched its struggles, the 
sense of hazard escaped came home to 
him. Fear found room in his brain. 
He ran toward the broken spear— 
grasped it—turned to confront a peril 
which no longer menaced. 

A shudder shook the swaying body, the 
great thews relaxed. The boar panted 
violently—once—twice. Then, with a 
single sigh, and very gently, very lan- 
guidly, it sank upon the earth, and so 
lay still. 

As he stood staring down at it, a re- 
action against his tinge of panic moved 
Aylmer to laughter. He began to giggle 
in little bubbling gasps of mirth which 
were near relations to hysteria. Matters 
had gone so quickly that his sense of 


proportion had been displaced. First, 
perfect equanimity—then sudden and 
unfounded apprehension—now recoil. 


One short minute had made ample room 
for all these among his emotions. He 
found laughter the only balm to his self- 
respect, for he was shivering with a 
Briton’s uneasy sense of having been 
guilty of melodrama. 
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His introspection was so intent that 
he failed to observe the return of the 
lady in white till her horse spurned the 
sand upon his riding-boots. Then he 
wheeled alertly and looked up in her 
face. Her veil had dropped. She was 
clasping the child to her with the hand 
in which she gripped the reins. The 
other she held out to him. 

“You saved the boy!” she said in a 
quick, panting whisper. ‘ You saved 
him!” 

Aylmer took the proffered hand, lifted 
his helmet, smiled—and recognized the 
lady of the pier. 

He hesitated a moment. 
his shoulders. 

“No,” he deprecated, and pointed to 
the other spearman, who was already 
wheeling to inspect his trophy. “ Your 
thanks are due to our friend Despard, 
if anywhere.” 

‘““No!” she contradicted vehemently. 
“Did I not see it? You were sacrifi- 
cing yourself—doing it deliberately. 
And I shall never forget it—never!” 

He smiled again. He looked at the 
child, who sat silent on the saddle-bow, 
staring down at him. 

“Still running away?” queried Ayl- 
mer pleasantly. “ Whither, this time? 
And what was the terrible hurry?” 

A guilty grin puckered the little man’s 
lips. 

“T thought I knowed you—you’re the 
man of—of yesterday,” he shrilled. “I 
was running from Selim. He wanted 
me to take siesta, but / did wish to be in 
the hunt!” 

Aylmer nodded. ' 

“The usual trouble,” he said. ‘“ We 
all want to be in the hunt—or, at any 
rate, to see it. And we never pay any 
attention to Selims, worse luck! You'll 
learn more by experience, sonny.” 

The child made a little gesture of pro- 
test. 

“That’s not my name,” he answered 
solemnly. ‘‘ Mother calls me Jackanapes 
or Jack. But I’m John really — just 
John.” 

“ Just John,’ 
John what?” 
~  Tohn Aylmer,” said the boy, and 
stared in surprise at his new friend’s 
startled visage. 

But the other John Aylmer was not 


He shrugged 


’ 


assented Aylmer. “ Just 


’ 
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He was look- 
ing at the girl who held the child. Her 
eyes answered the glance gravely, stern- 
ly, even defiantly, and in silence. 


looking at his namesake. 


“You?” cried Aylmer. ‘ You are—” 

She hesitated. 

“John’s nurse,” she said, looking him 
steadily in the face. 

Vv 

For a moment there was silence be- 
tween the two. Aylmer’s fingers un- 
consciously wound and unwound a tiny 
lock of hair in the horse’s mane. His 
eyes traveled over the woman’s face and 
figure appraisingly; his brows contract- 
ed into a puzzled frown. 

He had seen little John Aylmer’s 
mother once before—at her wedding, nine 
years previously. She had been a girl 
then—almost a child, and young for her 
age, which was barely eighteen. Her 
beauty had been the fresh, innocent 
beauté du diable. She was fair, blue- 
eyed, with a tendency to fragility; and, 
if report told the truth, her beauty had 
wasted and her fragility increased 
through the cruel years of her husband’s 
domination. 

A bare six months ago she had been 
freed. Her father’s millions had helped 
her to a separation which English courts 
had made a legal one. They had also 
given her the custody of her one child, 
the heir to the Aylmer name and the 
Landon title. 

This girl was fair, indeed; her eyes 
like the sea, her color fresh, her forehead 
bland and unwrinkled. But she was not 
the woman whose woes had made copy 
for a thousand newspapers on both sides 
of the Atlantic, whose sufferings had 
roused a storm of execration that had 
made the honest name of Aylmer a by- 
word of dishonor and reproach. No— 
this was not his cousin Landon’s wife. 

And yet? 

Feature for feature, line for line, she 
reminded him of the woman whose 
daintiness he remembered among _ the 
massed decorations of that New York 
cathedral those years ago. 

He sought bluntly for an explanation. 

“T, too, am John Aylmer,” he said 
quietly. ‘‘ Who are you?” | 

The sudden thrill of surprise with 
which she clutched the child to her 
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tightened the reins. The gray backed a 
step; it was as if horse and rider were 
alike repelled by his question. 

She stared at him with a sudden 
fierce aversion which was undisguised. 

“You are Landon’s cousin—you?” 
she cried. 

He bowed his head. 

‘“T have that misfortune,” he answered 
quietly. 

At the form of his answer, 4 tinge of 
relief woke in her eyes, but they still 
watched him with incredulity and sus- 





picion. 
‘“‘ He—he has sent you?” she demand- 
ed. “You bring other proposals—or 


threats?” 
He smiled gravely. 
“We have shared nothing—except a 
I,” he 


club—he and explained. “I 





(To be continued) 





““yOU SAVED THE Boy!" 


have not set eyes on him for more than 
a year.” 

She still watched him alertly, deba- 
tingly, and with mistrust. 

“How did you come here, and why?” 
she asked. 

“T am a member of the Tent Club,” 
he answered. “I am in garrison at 
Gibraltar. I could not get leave till 
yesterday afternoon, and I waited in 
Tangier to accompany Captain Rattier, 
whose ship is. in harbor. Have I suffi- 
ciently explained myself?” 

She hesitated. 

“You have not seen your cousin for 
more than a year? Perhaps you are in 
correspondence with him?” 

He showed signs of impatience. 

“We have not exchanged half a dozen 
letters in our lives!” he said emphatically. 
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N a forgotten day, near the mid- 

dle of the seventeenth century, 

a youth named Henry Morgan 

ran away from a farm in Wales, was 
kidnaped by a shipmaster in the West 
India trade, and was sold as a laborer 
practically as a slave—to a planter in 
Barbados. With undiminished love of 





adventure, however, Morgan served his 
time, and then worked his passage to 
Jamaica, in order to join the buccaneers, 
who, just then, were beginning their suc- 
cessful forays upon the Spanish Main. 
And _ it 


is recorded that having been 
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shipped as one of such a crew, 
he “soon learned their man- 
ner of living.” 

‘Three cruises were made be- 
fore the mast. At the end of 
each, these sea-artists expressed 
their joy in their work by 
carousals that awoke the echoes 
of Port Royal—that is, all but 
Morgan did so. He saved his 
money, and after the third 
voyage he persuaded others to 
join in and buy a vessel, with 
him as master. 

For a first venture he went 
to the coast of Mexico, and 
brought back some Spanish coasters. 
For a second he sailed as “ vice-ad- 
miral” on Mansvelt’s mismanaged ex- 


pedition. to the isthmus of Panama. 
But while Mansvelt’s reputation was 
ruined, Morgan “retained his cour- 


age,” sailed from port to port in the 
islands, and held meetings, at which he 
used his powers as an orator to invite the 
venturesome to unite in some great ex- 
pedition, promising that they should 
choose their leader and decide upon their 
destination. He thus gathered a fleet of 
“twelve sail, between ships and great 
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boats,” and was elected to command. 
But when he suggested a raid upon 
Havana, the courage of the majority was 
unequal to the attempt, and he was 
obliged to try Puerto Principe instead. 


THE STORMING OF PUERTO BELLO 


Happily for Morgan, the “ purchase ” 
(plunder) there was not enough to pay 
their debts in Jamaica. A part of the 
fleet left him, but the persuasive Welsh- 
man induced the more enterprising to 
follow him in a further search for ill- 
gotten wealth, although he refused to 
tell them where he intended going. 
Sailing to the isthmus, Morgan an- 
nounced an assault upon Puerto Bello. 
The buccaneers had refused to attack 
Havana, and yet Morgan was proposing 
to loot, with fewer men, a place that had 
stronger forts. It was characteristic of 
the man; so was his winning appeal. 

“Tf our numbers are small, our hearts 
are great, and the fewer persons we are, 
the more union, and better the shares 
we shall have in the spoil.” 

In the battle they met with desperate 
resistance, and were all but disheartened 
more than once; but they began with 
the weakest fort, and were held to the 
_work until finally they swarmed up the 
wide ladders set against the walls of 
the strongest. 

The great ‘purchase’? secured at 
Puerto Bello—nearly half. a million 
“ nieces of eight,” all told—and his skill 
and persistence, placed Morgan at the 
head of his lawless profession. When 
he began to organize another expedition, 
the Governor of Jamaica ordered a thir- 
ty-six-gun ship, recently built in New 
England, to join him. And yet, while 
the fleet was making ready to sail, Mor- 
gan cut the fingers from corpses floating 
in the harbor in order to secure some gold 
rings. 

MORGAN’S LATER EXPEDITIONS 


‘Of the story of the next expedition, 
against Maracaibo, it seems necessary to 
recall only the fact that when the last 
peso had been wrung with fiendish 
cruelty from the luckless citizens and 
Morgan was ready to sail away, he 
learned that a squadron of Spanish war- 
ships awaited his exit “from the bay. 
Undismayed by the disparity of force, 
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Morgan mounted a number of wooden 
cannon on a merchant vessel, placed 
crews of wooden men beside them, filled 
the hull with combustibles, put the whole 
in charge of a few courageous men, and 
then, at dawn, on May 1, 1669, laid her 
alongside the Spanish flag-ship, while he, 
with his other vessels, hea’ed boldly for 
one of the smaller Spaniards. The flag- 
ship was burned, Morgan captured an- 
other man-of-war, and a third was scut- 
tled by her crew, who: fled ashore in 
dismay. : 

When preparing for his expedition to 
Cuba, Morgan had been obliged to use 
the arts of an orator to get men-to join 
him; on his return from Maracaibo the 
buccaneers of . all degrees’ ‘perpetually 
importuned him for néw: exploits.” And 
when, after some little delay, he was 
found “ willing to follow fortune’s call,” 
there were in his wake thirty-seven-ships 
manned by “two thousand fighting,men, 
besides mariners and boys.” 

What manner of man was it who could 
unite “two thousand fighting men ”— 
cowboys, lumberjacks, sailors, and gen- 
tlemen with Greek Testaments, as Wafer 
declares—every one of whom was a crim- 
inal, in a raid upon Panama, the gateway 
of the commerce of Spanish America, a 
city where business was transactéd on 
such a scale that some merchants. paid 
a thousand dollars a month rent- for the 
buildings they occupied? 

Recall now that reckless dash across 
the isthmus, wherein twelve hundred men 
left Chagres with provisions for one day 
only. They thought they would reach 
Cruces, at the head of navigation on the 
Chagres River, within twenty-four hours, 
and then forage upon the country. At 
the end of seven days, when they did 
arrive there, some of them were crawl- 
ing on their hands and knees. ‘They had 
had one meal of raw grain, and one that 
consisted of a few square inches of dried 
hides of cattle. They found Cruces bare, 
and every house on fire. Many, proba- 
bly most of them, sank down exhausted 
and wholly,disheartened. 


MORGAN’S GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT 


It was then, whe all were ready to 
turn back, that Morgan showed his 
metal as never before. Going from man 
to man, he told enticing stories, and de- 
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scribed the joys awaiting them just be- 
yond the divide, until they arose and 
marched on shouting. Finally they came 
to a hill yet known as the Cerro de los 
Bucaneros, and from its crest saw the 
dancing waters of the Pacific. When 
Balboa and Drake first saw those waters 
they were moved to prayer; but, swing- 
ing his hat in air, Morgan gave the wild 
hunting-cry of his clan: 

“Hah-oo! Hah-oo! Hah-oo-o-o!” 

The whole army took it up, until the 
far-flung echoes started herds of cattle 
galloping across the plains below. These 
men had climbed the hill staggering 
with weakness, but as they saw those 
cattle they dashed down the hill like a 
pack of famished wolves. -And the next 
day they stormed the defenses of Pan- 
ama. 

It is one thing to command a naval 
fleet with the law—the whole weight of 
organized society—to give force to the 
admiral’s orders, and quite another to 
hold more than a thousand famished 
criminals united in a volunteer expedi- 
tion like that to Panama. As a leader 
of men, Morgan was never surpassed by 
any captain of the sea. 

But in the hour of this great triumph 
he gathered nearly all the easily porta- 
ble property into one ship, sailed away 
with it at night, and eventually used it 
in buying a title from his dissolute 
sovereign. ‘The runaway farm lad, who 
worked his way through slavery and the 
forecastle until he became one of the 
mightiest captains of the sea was, after 
all. only a ghoul and a sneak-thief. 


A MUCH-OVERRATED PIRATE 


Consider now the story of one who 
had greatness thrust upon him, Captain 
William Kidd. Born in Scotland, he 
came to New York at an unnamed date, 
was successful as a privateer, and by 
using his crew on election-days to swell 
the votes for “such persons as the Gov- 
ernor desired should be elected,” attained 
position and power in the city. In 1691 
the Legislature of the colony thanked 
him for his public services, and voted 
him a present of a hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

In the meantime some pirates had es- 
tablished. on the coast of Madagascar, a 
community from which they raided East 
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silver 
civilized 
and ammunition—were 


Gold and 
but certain 


India commerce. 
abounded there, 
products—rum 
scarce and much wanted. Encouraged 
by Governor Fletcher, certain New York 
merchants did a lucrative business in 
supplying the pirates with these goods, 
and Kidd was one of the ship-captains 
in the trade. 

In 1695 an English nobleman, the 
Earl of Bellomont, thought to increase 
his fortune by sending a ship, with the 
king’s commission, to loot the Madagas- 
car pirates, and in an evil day Kidd took 
command of this vessel—the Adventure. 
The earl having refused to pay wages, a 
crew was shipped on the usual privateer 
terms of no prize, no pay. 

When he reached Madagascar, how- 
ever, Kidd found that the outlaws had 
a more powerful ship than his, and he 
was afraid to attack her. Seeing that 
they were not likely to get any prize, 
many of his sailors now deserted to the 
pirates, and Kidd was unable to stop 
them. ‘Those who remained in the Ad- 
venture were mutinous. Instead of con- 
trolling them, Kidd argued and fought 
with them, man to man, and happened 
to kill one of them by hitting him with 
a bucket; but in the end he yielded to 
their demand, and went cruising, pirate 
fashion, on the coast of Asia. He took 
one ship, the Quidah Merchant, in which 
he sailed for home by way of the West 
Indies. At Nevis he learned that he 
had been proclaimed as a pirate, but he 
came north, presumably trusting in the 
gold he had taken, and in his political 
influence. 

The East India Company had had 
trouble with the authorities of the place 
where the Quidah Merchant was owned, 
and had complained. Bellomont’s - po- 
litical enemies had openly accused him, 
in Parliament, of being the owner of a 
pirate ship. In the meantime Bello- 
mont had come to New York as Gover- 
nor of the colony, and, being unwilling 
to face the accusation man fashion, had 
determined to sacrifice Kidd as a scape- 
goat. 

Accordingly, when Kidd arrived he 
was arrested and sent to England. There 
he was tried for murder, because he had 
preserved discipline with a bucket, and 
was convicted. He was then tried as a 
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pirate for taking the Quidah Merchant. 
He pleaded that she was sailing under a 
French commission, and was therefore a 
lawful prize; but he had foolishly given 
all his papers to the earl, who was care- 


ful to keep them from the court. There- 
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more astonishing than the notoriety—or 
shall I call it fame?—of Captain Kidd. 


BLACKBEARD, THE PIRATE HUMORIST 





In the eighteenth century there was 
but one pirate sailing American waters 





HENRY MORGAN GATHERING RECRUITS—-MORGAN USED HIS POWERS AS AN ORATOR TO INVITE 
THE VENTURESOME TO UNITE IN SOME GREAT EXPEDITION 


fore he was again convicted. He was 
hanged on May 12, 1701. 

These are all the essential facts in the 
story of Captain Kidd. He had killed 
one man in a brawl, and had captured 
one ship, which was probably sailing 
under a hostile commission. And yet, 
ballads in which he was called “ bloody” 
were printed and sold by the thousand! 
There is nothing in the history of the sea 





who is worth remembering here, and even 
he would be passed by but for the saving 
fact that he was a humorist. As a pi- 
rate, he did nothing more spectacular 
than to compel Charleston, South Caro- — 
lina, to send him a supply of medicines 
by threatening to hang some of her in- 
fluential citizens whom he had by good 
luck captured. 

The name of this pirate. as it appears 
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in contemporary documents, was Edward 
Thatch, but he was called Teach, and 
more commonly Blackbeard. After some 
years of active piracy in subordinate po- 
sitions, Thatch obtained an independent 
command in 1717, and in naming his 
ship Queen Anne’s Revenge, perpetrated 
his first joke known to the record. 

The pirates of the story-books always 
depended upon their weapons to capture 
their prizes. When ‘Thatch, the joker, 
drew near a merchantman, he fastened 
into his long hair and beard strands of 
rope that had been soaked in saltpeter, 
and set them on fire. One look at his 
smoke-wreathed and contorted counte- 
nance, as he appeared at the head of his 
crew, frightened the merchant sailors 
of the period into a state of imbecility. 
Thatch, as he saw them faint, relieved 
his feelings with shrieks of laughter, 
which the merchantmen supposed to be 
demoniac yells. 

One day, at sea, Blackbeard said to 
his crew: 

“ Come, let us make a hell of our own, 
and see how long we can bear it!” 

Thereupon all hands went into the 
hold, closed the hatches, and burned sul- 
fur until the sailors cried out for air. 
Thatch was greatly amused because he 
was able to endure the fumes longer than 
any. 

In entertaining guests at night, 
Thatch would sometimes keep every one 
laughing at his stories until all were 
more or less mellow with liquor. Then 
he would put out the light and fire his 
pistols under the table. The way his 
guests jumped about and swore made 
Thatch yell with delight. 

While in the bay of Honduras, in 
1718, Thatch fell in with Major Stede 
Bonnet, a Barbados planter of wealth, 
who had bought’a ship, and was trying 
to become a pirate. ‘Thatch looked the 
farmer over, invited him to visit the 
Queen Anne’s ‘Revenge, received him 
with the highest honors known to pirates, 
and invited him into the cabin. Then 
he kept the amateur freebooter a prisoner, 
and appointed one of his own crew to 
command Bonnet’s ship. There were 
several greater pirates than Edward 
Thatch, but none ever had as much fun 
in the business as he did. 

A fight with Thatch, however, was no 
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joke, as the record of his last one shows. 
With but twenty men he was lying in 
the waters of North Carolina, when two 
well-manned sloops came from Virginia, 
searching for him. He saw that he was 
overpowered, but as they approached him 
he toasted them with a glass of rum, told 
them he would neither give nor take 
quarter, and then led his men in board- 
ing the first vessel that crashed along- 


side. It was the most deadly battle 
those waters have ever seen. More than 
half the pirates were killed, Thatch 


among the rest; but he did not fall until 
he had received twenty-five wounds, of 
which five were from guns. 

One would like to tell the story of 
Richard Worley, who set out from New 
York with eight men in an open boat, 
captured two armed sloops and a square- 


_rigged ship, dodged a man-of-war and 


alarmed the whole coast as far as 
Charleston; but space remains for only 
the last of the great men of the Ameri- 
can buccaneers, a captain who, though 
he lived long afterward, earned the right 
to be classed with Morgan—Captain 
Jean Lafitte. 


THE STORY OF LAFITTE 


In the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, while fighting for freedom from 
Spain, the South American patriots issued 
commissions to every private armed ship 
that applied for one, and thus let loose a 
swarm of pirates who preyed upon the 
commerce of the world. Very much to 
the distress of these rovers, however, 
nearly all the cargoes captured in ships 
not under the Spanish flag consisted of 
goods for which they had no market. 
To take any other than Spanish goods 
to either the United States or Europe 
was to run risk of detection, and South 
America was not in condition to buy 
them. 

On learning about the troubles of these 
pirates, Lafitte went to Barataria Bay, 
not far from New Orleans, and began to 
buy such of their goods as he could con- 
veniently handle, beginning with slaves 
taken from the slavers then carrying ne- 
groes from Africa to Cuba. From 
Barataria the goods were smuggled to 
buyers in New Orleans, and farther up 
the Mississippi, at a profit ranging from 
four hundred to six hundred per cent. 
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The waters west of the Mississippi were 
soon alive with flotillas of dugouts carry- 
ing Lafitte’s contraband goods, but he 
was only serving his apprenticeship in 
the business at Barataria. An expedi- 
tion commanded by Commodore Daniel 
‘T. Patterson, of the United States navy, 
destroyed his establishment and made 
him a fugitive. He remained in hiding 
until the battle of New Orleans, when 
he rallied his clan under the flag of 
General Jackson, and thus earned par- 
don and a chance to try again. 

Needing ready money for his new 
venture, Lafitte secured the use of a 
schooner, and sailed to a port on the 
Cuban coast, where he arrived at night. 
Landing unobserved, he captured the 
governor of the district, and the gover- 
nor’s private secretary and confessor. 
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Taking them to his vessel, he showed 
them three dangling nooses, and told them 
he would hang them unless they would 
procure fifty thousand dollars for him 
that very day. ‘The private secretary was 
sent ashore, and brought off the money. 


THE PIRATES’ RENDEZVOUS 


Going to the site of the thriving mod- 
ern city of Galveston, then a barren is- 
land belonging to Mexico, Lafitte, with 
only fifty men, began building what he 
called an ‘asylum for the ships of the 
party of independence.” The news that 
the old’ “ bosse ’”’ was once more in busi- 
ness as a nautical “fence” spread on 
joyful wings over all the warm seas, and 
Lafitte thrived mightily, 

The settlement was like a Rocky 
Mountain mine-camp—a shanty town— 





CAPTAIN JEAN LAFITTE AND HIS THREE CAPTIVES, THE CUBAN GOVERNOR, HIS PRIVATE 


SECRETARY, 


AND HIS CONFESSOR-—-LAFITTE TOLD THEM THAT HE WOULD HANG 
THEM UNLESS THEY WOULD PROCURE FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR HIM 
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. stores of all kinds that supply 
wants of ships, and no end of tav- 
erns and gambling-places, and withal a 
ship-yard where repairs could be made. 
The population numbered about a thou- 
sand. At first Lafitte applied to the pa- 
triot Congress of Mexico for authority 
to organize Texas as a Mexican state, 
but he was unable to maintain communi- 
cations. Then he organized Texas as 
an independent nation, or went through 
the forms of such an organization,. and 
elected officers and established a court 
of admiralty. 

Vessels condemned in this court were 
sent to New Orleans for sale. Commis- 
sions were issued to the cruisers coming 
to the place. When General Long, an 
eminent filibuster of that day, visited the 
settlement, he reported that doubloons 
were thicker than biscuit. The bottom 
of the harbor was strewn with hulls of 
ships. 

In the meantime Lafitte had made a 
cruiser of a swift slaver that had been 
brought in, and named her the Pride. In 
this vessel he sometimes went cruising, 
but it was not as a high-sea pirate that 
Lafitte is memorable. It was as a leader 
of pirates. He inspired, directed, and 
ruled them all. 

Morgan, in the seventeenth century, 
kept his hordes in hand, in spite of dis- 
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appointment and starvation, for a single 
cruise. Lafitte, in the more civilized 
nineteenth century, held almost an equal 
number in control for four years, begin- 
ning in 1817. Though they were as 
fickle and desperate as the old-time buc- 
caneers, he hanged one and gave up sev- 
eral others to an American man-of-war 
merely because they had robbed a plan* 
tation in Louisiana; and yet there wa’ 
no mutiny. = 

His influence extended .far beyond 
Galveston Island, too; even as far as 
Washington. In spite of the. depreda- 
tions which he and his cruisers com- 
mitted upon American commerce it was 
not until the spring of 1821 that the war 
brig Enterprise, of glorious memory, 
backed her topsails off the island to de- 
stroy the settlement; and even then La- 
fitte was allowed to sail away in the 
Pride with all his property. 

At this point the story ends in an en- 
chanting mystery. After his cruiser, 
heading to southward, vanished from the 
view of the lookout on the Enterprise, 
Jean Lafitte was seen no more by civilized 
man. Rumors placed the Pride in one 
place engaged in a fierce battle, and in 
another taking part in peaceful com- 
merce; but all.were idle tales, for Jean 
Lafitte and his crew had gone to the port 
of missing ships. 





















OUTWARD BOUND 


Rigging awake with the norther’s whine, 
White spume on the weather rail; 

Scuppers awash with the hissing brine, 
And the creak of block and sail. 


Rushing of wave in the deepening night, 
Groan of the straining spar; 

Wandering gleam of the harbor light, 
Faint on the outer bar. 


Plunging along in a foaming track, 
Wallowing up through the churn; 

Visions of home in the wind-blown wrack 
Lost in the dark astern! 


Gray creeps the dawn on the rising tide, 
And falls on the white beach sands 

Where five sad women sit dry-eyed, 
And silent wring their hands. 


Percy M. Cushing 






























THE ALIEN NOTE 


Oh, London Town, serene and gray, 
Why is it, half a world away, 
Some alien note, unknown, unguessed, 
Wakes at your name within my breast, 
And vague, strange memories start and stay? 


Not mine the lesser lot to stray 
Within your gates as strangers may; 
Nor yet my feet your streets have pressed, 
Oh, London Town! 


Yet strangely native I as they, 

Your children born within your sway; 
I, who may never be your guest, 
As close a tie as these possessed, 

Surely, in some far yesterday, 

Oh, London Town! 


Theodosia Garrison 
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TROT T AND LOss 


BY MARY LAVINIA BRAY 


AUTHOR OF “FORTY MILES TO FALMOUTH,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE KINNEYS 


N the luxurious offices of Philip Keith 
] & Co. lights were extinguished and 
silence reigned, excepting in one 
room, where, at their respective mahog- 
any desks, two men sat facing each other 
with smiling antagonism. The younger 
had just casually announced his coming 
marriage with Alice Keith, and the elder 
was edified by the sudden illumination 
shed upon certain recent and mystifying 
occurrences. 

Bradley Barrett, since his connection 
with the firm some years before, had been 
its moving genius. He was manager in 
fact, and would have been so in name but 
that all official positions were held by 
members or relatives of the Keith fam- 
ily. He had worked with private aim 
at admission to this close circle of office, 
but without encouragement until lately, 


when, the secretary and general manager 
having retired, it was tacitly conceded 
that Barrett was the logical successor. 

He was cheerfully willing to do most 
of the work and shoulder most of the 
responsibility, without titular importance, 
so long as he was allowed to direct the 
business. Only in the past few months 
had he been annoyed by interference; 
and this was double annoyance because 
caused by a newcomer—a college grad- 
uate not yet past the stage of callowness, 
totally inexperienced in the business, yet 
with some notions for its conduct, in 
which he was evidently backed by old 
Philip Keith himself. There had been 
several gentlemanly tilts between Bar- 
rett and his rival, and young Osborn, 
with the influence of Philip Keith, had 
sometimes carried his point. 





A PRECOCIOUS LITTLE GIRL WITH A PENCHANT FOR BOOKS THAT WERE REALLY BEYOND 
HER UNDERSTANDING 
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--So Barrett, tilted back in his chair, his 
feet swinging, looked his amusement, 
while Osborn, rather elegantly posed, 
made no effort to conceal his self-convic- 
tion of superiority. 

“ Congratulations!’ said Barrett. “I 
wish you much joy.” 

“Thanks!” Osborn answered lightly. 
“I must be going on now. They’re ex- 
pecting me—to dine.” 

As the door swung behind him, Barrett 
eyed it grimly. 

“And that, young ass,” he said, “ will 
be allowed to run this business, and will 
probably attempt to dictate to me. If 
they make him manager, I’ll resign!” 
He meditated savagely upon the short- 
sightedness of some persons in author- 
ity. ‘‘I don’t like to see the business 
go to the dogs,” he thought. “ And that’s 
what it will, by degrees. Keith is losing 
his grip. There isn’t a strong man in it 
but me—hasn’t been for years.” 

To the ingratitude of the house he gave 
only a passing thought. His hopes had 
been bound with it, but they could be 
transplanted to some other field; in him- 
self his confidence was absolute. He rose 
from his chair with a laugh and a con- 
temptuous snap of the fingers. 

‘““Come on, Osborn!” he said slangily. 
“And good-by to Philip Keith & Co. 
He'll write their obituary, all right!” 

The thought flashed over him that Os- 
born might some day reap his reward, at 
the marriage of little Nannie Keith, the 
younger daughter ; for the latest addition 
to the firm was always the bright star of 
the moment. ‘Then, at an idea flashing 
through his mind, Barrett stood sudden- 
ly transfixed, staring as if a vision had 
appeared before his eyes. 

Little Nannie Keith! 
her himself ? 

Mechanically he dropped into the chair 
again. ‘True, she was only a schoolgirl, 
about sixteen, but this might be a good 
time to forestall some other man. Hith- 
erto he had thought of her merely as a 
precocious little girl, with an absurd 
scorn of such knowledge as is to be 
gained in the schoolroom, and a penchant 
for books that were really beyond her 
understanding. Her tall, slender figure, 
her small face with big gray eyes, her 
slightly supercilious expression, her little 
affect: tions of manner, her beautifully 
4 
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shaped hands, materialized before him 
separately as he conjured them by 
thought until they formed a composite 
picture of the girl. To him it was not 
an alluring picture, but what it suggested 
was of vital interest. 

For an hour he sat in study. When 
he left the office, it was with the fixed 
resolve to marry Nannie Keith if he 
could; and he believed that he could. 


II 


BarreETT proceeded in a course planned 
with the careful deliberation and fore- 
sight characteristic of all his business 
projects. Also, he wasted no time. He 
was a frequent and informal visitor at 
the home of the Keiths, often riding up 
with Philip Keith directly from the of- 
fice; and he and Nannie were on very 
good terms. 

When he next met her, there was for 
the first time something personal in their 
momentary hand-clasp—a fleeting touch 
of which the girl was conscious, though 
she could not have described it. 

‘Growing up faster every day, Nan- 
nie,” he said, a smile on his lips, but 
frank admiration in his eyes. ‘Then, in 
a lower tone: “ Grow up as fast as you 
can, won’t you?” 

He scarcely spoke to her again during 
the evening, which was given over main- 
ly to business discussion with his host ; 
yet he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that her puzzled glance turned more than 
once upon him, and that his first slight 
shot had made its little mark. 

When he came again, Nannie seemed 
to give him opportunity. She strolled 
out upon a glass - enclosed sun - parlor, 
manifesting no surprise when presently 
he joined her. 

‘““Am I still growing, Mr. Barrett,” 
she inquired, throwing out her arms in 
a pretty gesture, ‘to please you?” 

There was an archness in her manner 
to which he responded by a gallant bow, 
raising her fingers almost to his lips. 

The girl snatched her hands away, her 
eyebrows coldly raised, but she faced 
him with a challenge in her eyes; and 
he understood that, young as she was, 
Nannie was not averse to a flirtation. 

“ Being a restless little soul,” he said 
to himself, “and at an inquiring age, 
she wculd like to begin the practise of 
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the art of fascination. Well, I’m will- 
ing to be fascinated! ” 

From that time on he made love to 
her systematically, without ever speaking 
the word, though he said and she an- 
swered, in the foim of raillery, what 
neither would have dared in earnest. He 
let her see that she interested him tre- 
mendously, without giving her the im- 
pression that his interest was complete 
or final, or even in her alone; so that 
Nannie, rather pluming herself upon her 
ability to attract one of man’s age and 
estate, spent much of her spare time 
planning -little coups for his further 
subjugation. 

He was the only one who treated her 
as a woman, and a keen - witted one. 
They talked of subjects on which her 
parents would have been surprised to 
hear her express an opinion. She felt 
that he understood her as did no one 
else, and that she understood at least a 
side of him that the others did not 
know. The sub rosa element in their 
affair appeaied to her sentimental na- 
ture. 

Little by little, Barrett became her 
dominating influence. She grew to de- 
pend upon him for that subtle admira- 
tion, that stimulus to mentality and 
feeling, which her nature craved and 
which he had taught her to expect. The 
vain, romantic, imaginative girl was 
ready to promise herself to him even be- 
fore he asked it. 

He delayed only so long as the ulti- 
mate aim of his ambition remained se- 
cure. When he learned that there was 
a possibility of Osborn receiving the 
secretaryship as a sort of wedding-gift, 
he did not hesitate to risk what he 
thought might be a premature declara- 
tion. 

At one end of the long drawing-room, 
in which the family had assembled after 
dinner, there was a recess; and here 
Bradley Barrett and Nannie were stand- 
ing side by side, ostensibly in search of 
a certain book among the shelves, and so 
near together that her shoulder touched 
his arm. They reached simultaneously 
for the volume, and his hand closed over 
hers. 

“ Nannie,” he said, 
each other, don’t we?” 
He felt the girl’s hand grow rigid 


’ 


“we understand 
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within his clasp, and he drew it to his 
heart; as ‘he bent a little lower, the 
touch of their shoulders was almost an 
embrace. 

“You know what I want to offer you, 
Nannie. I will wait years, with your 
promise!” 

The flame of her eyes illumined her 
pale face, as she turned toward him; and 
he saw her too deeply thrilled for speech. 

“Tell me, Nannie!” 

“T will tell you—to-morrow,” 
gasped. 

“Tell me to-night,” he said. 

“TI say, Barrett,” Mr. Keith called 
impatiently, “you and Nannie seem to 
have a great deal to say to each other! 
Come over here and talk business with 
me.” 

“T promise!” the girl exclaimed in 
a flash of independence. 

“Coming, Mr. Keith!” Barrett re- 
turned, placing Nannie’s hand on his 
arm and leading her toward her as- 
tounded family. ‘‘ Nannie and I have 
a great deal to say to each other, and 
now we have something to say to you.” 

The upshot was an acknowledgment, 
though not an announcement, of the en- 
gagement. The Keiths liked Barrett, 
and were willing that Nannie should 
choose for herself, even though her 
choice fell upon a man-ten years older 
than the husband of her elder sister. 
But on one point they were insistent— 
that no preparations for her marriage 
should be thought of until she had 
passed her eighteenth birthday. To this 
Barrett assented willingly, while Nan- 
nie acquiesced with the fervently de- 
clared hope that they would now realize 
that she was no longer a child, and would 
treat her accordingly. 

There was only one note of dissonance 
—that expressed in a suave undertone as 
Osborn offered a congratulatory hand. 

“Neatly done, old chap. Neatly 
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done! 


she 


IT! 


BRADLEY BARRETT had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his scheme carry to com- 
plete success. Family influence being 
equal, young Osborn dwindled into an 
insignificant rival. The office of secre- 
tary and general manager was formally 
turned over to Barrett, wlo at las had 
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SHE WOUND UP WITH A WILD, HIGH-SPIRITED LITTLE DANCE 


the opportunity to put into effect plans 
for commercial development which he 
had been evolving and perfecting for 
years. 

It was the height of personal gratifica- 
tion for him. Business was the absorp- 
tion of his life. He lived and breathed 
it, sparing no time for any other inter- 
est, excepting a punctilious attention to 
his fiancée ; and even this he arranged by 
schedule, so far as possible. 

In his private note-book, under “ N,” 
was entered: 

Nannige.—Monday, 
‘Saturday, _ florist’s 
candy; Friday, call. 
The one weekly call now permitted 


violets ; 
Tuesday, 


Thursday, 
discretion ; 


was his only personal act of devotion, 
and on Friday he regularly visited some 
book-store or novelty-shop to select a gift 
to be carried with him. It was all part 
of his policy of being good to her—a 
policy with which he had stifled the early 
protests of his conscience, and to which 
he adhered religiously. 

On her seventeenth birthday he gave 
her a ring—a band of dull gold, ham- 
mered wide and flat at the back, wherein 
were set a crescent of seventeen small 
diamonds and a star formed by a single 
brilliant emerald. It was a very beauti- 
ful and unique thing; and the girl wept 
some rebellious tears because she was not 
allowed to wear it for public admiration. 
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To Nannie Keith he gave fidelity, 
costly tokens, and what time or thought 
he could bear to distract from his en- 
grossing occupation. It might not have 
been in his power to give more to any 
woman. 

Meanwhile, Nannie thought herself 
the most fortunate of girls; and the di- 
rectors of Philip Keith & Co. thanked 
their lucky stars, rather than their powers 
of discernment, for their selection of a 
manager. It was a happy and prosper- 
ous time for all concerned; but it could 
not go on forever, and it was passing 
more fleetly than one, at least, was 
aware. 

The affianced pair had the drawing- 
room to themselves practically all of one 
evening—a thing that was quite unusual. 


Nannie was in one of those reckless, 
erratic moods which Barrett always 
found a little trying. She sang to 


him a score of little French chansons, 
which he did not understand, and which 
he would have appreciated still less had 
they been translated ; for they were real- 
ly innocuous little things, which Nannie 
did her best to render tantalizingly. He 
had no objection to her coquetting with 
him in any language, or amusing herself 
at his expense ; but to-night he was tired, 
and she persisted a little too long. She 
had been to a matinée, and gave him a 
good imitation of one of the leading per- 
formers, winding up with a wild, high- 
spirited little dance that tumbled her 
laughing and breathless into a chair, cry- 
ing out: 

“Tt is your turn now, Bradley. I 
want to be amused.” 

He was amused that she should call 
upon him for any similar performance. 
Instead of insisting, she became sudden- 
ly serious, and remarked that it was 
strange one could be so gay when life 
in itself was such a tragedy. 

“Only the young and the disappointed 
make such statements,” he said. “I’m 
sorry I’m not one, and glad I’m not the 
other.” 

She laughed. 

“Well, to be honest, there is one that 
I’m not. And the other—Bradley, do 
you know what is coming?” 

“Prosperity, we trust,” he replied. 

“Don’t be provoking.» She moved 


her left hand so that a shower of little 
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sparks shot from the ring on the third 
finger. It flashed over him that her 
birthday was approaching, and he had 
almost forgotten it. ‘‘ It is almost time,” 
she said softly, “ for another.” 

“Nannie! Perhaps you would prefer 
a solitaire?” 

“No! No!” She shook 
“ This is my engagement-ring. 
Bradley—but one!” 

She meant the wedding-ring; and, as 
the realization dawned upon him, he felt 
himself growing curiously numb and 
cold. 

It seemed to him that an interminable 


her head. 
No other, 


_time passed before he could leave, and 


then he fled the house like a-man hasten- 
ing from bondage. Once married, he re- 
flected, there would be no getting away; 
there would be Nannie, not once a week, 
but every day and every night. At the 
thought he went a little faster, but it was 
not to be escaped by speeding feet. He 
had been too busy to prepare himself for 
consequences; now consequences were 
upon him, and they were overwhelming. 

He put in a bad week, during whicl 
he came nearer to spiritual suffering and 
experience than ever before in his life. 
At the end he had won his battle. On 
the following Friday he went up to the 
Keiths’, a little haggard of countenance, 
but fortified and ready for exactly what 
was not to come. 


IV 
He found Nannie alone, pacing the 
floor as if it were a cage, her short, soft 


dress swirling about her ankles with her 
swift motion. Daylight was fading, but 
the only illumination in the room came 
from the blazing open fire. 

As he entered she whirled to meet him, 
and he caught three points of light—in 
her eyes and at her ring. 

“Sit down,” she said, giving him her 
hand in a quick, nervous clasp. ‘“ Don’t 
mind me. Bradley, we’re in trouble! ” 

The only trouble he could think of at 
that moment was a business matter which 
he had settled during the week; so he 
smiled as he picked her up, so lightly as 
scarcely to touch her, and swung her into 
an armchair before the fire. 

“A little less tension, my lady,” he 
said. ‘Then tell me.” % 

With a deep sigh she relaxed a little. 

















PROFIT 


“IT knew you would comfort me,” she 
said ‘But in a few minutes you may 
need comforting yourself.” 

He waited for her to unburden herself 
in her own way. 

“You laughed at me the other evening 
for saying that life is a tragedy. Well, 
that is what it has been for me to-day. 


‘THIS IS MY ENGAGEMENT-RING. 


It is hard to tell you that mama and I 
have disagreed bitterly. In fact, I don’t 
believe I shall ever feel the same toward 
my mother again.” 


He looked at her with unconcealed 
surprise. In an angry little voice she 
went on: 


“It appears that when parents make 
promises, they are entitled to break them. 
I have not developed, so they say, ac- 
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cording to their expectations, whatever 
their expectations were. In spite of the 
fact that in a few days I shall be eight- 
een, I am a mere child and too young to 
marry. Our engagement is not to be 
announced, as promised, but I am to be 
taken abroad for one year. Think of 
it, Bradley—one whole year!” 








Suddenly feeling the pain of her own 
words, she halted abruptly. 

Respite! One thought was in Bar- 
rett’s mind, surging upon him, thrusting 
aside all the fortitude, the resignation 
that had succeeded the turmoil of the 
past few days. © Respite! 

“T don’t wonder you are struck dumb,” 
she said. “I was, myself. It seems in- 
credible. I hzve cried myself sick over 
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it; but I am not going to cry any more. 
Bradley, I have come to a determina- 
tion.” She spoke very slowly now, very 
softly. ‘‘ Not they, but you, shall decide. 
In a few days—I shall be eighteert” 

‘In a year I can do it,” he was think- 
ing. “I can accustom myself to it day 
by day. I will give the time that I 
couldn’t spare this year. In a year I can 
be ready. In a year—”’ 

She spoke again, and her voice was 
like a faint footfall upon his ear. 

“ Bradley, I trust you, absolutely. 


” 


He straightened up like a man pre- 
paring for a cold plunge. 
“Nannie,” he said, “I think your 


parents are right.” 

She leaned forward, staring at him. 
The words seemed unbelievable, coming 
from one who had professed to find in 
her qualities of mind very different from 
those of the average young girl. He met 
her gaze without flinching, knowing that 
he had come to judgment, dreading that 
judgment, yet offering no defense. He 
said to himself that she was reading him 
like a printed page. He gave the page 
a title—‘‘ Essay on a Cad.” The sorry 
humor of the situation made him smile 
involuntarily, and he was furious with 
himself when her lips twitched with 
added pain. 

‘Then he saw a change creep over the 
girl. He saw a white face with horror- 
stricken eyes, a quivering face with eyes 
blinded by _tears—a face like a mask, 
strange and hostile-eyed. 

She sank back in her chair. He felt 
that this was the moment in which he 
could yet make amerds; but he thought 
of his year of liberty, and the inclination 
was abandoned. 

“So you are disappointed, too!” she 
said. ‘‘ They are right. I must be very 
much a child, or I should have known 
this before.” 

There was a long irterval of silence, 
broken only by the dull, thick falling of 
embers upon ashes. Then she rose, and 
in a dazed way he, too, came to his 
feet. She looked years older, and not 
even the glow from the flames could 
warm the pallor of her face and of her 
icy hands. 

“T am going abroad for the year,” she 
said clearly, but with exceeding bitter- 
“T shall work very hard to ac- 





ness. 
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quire the poise and discipline I seem to 
need. I think a beginning has already 
been made. And I hope—I hope to 
develop to the extent—of finding you 
not necessary to my happiness! ” 

He was desperately afraid of betray- 
ing his joy, desperately eager to atone by 
making her sure that he would be at her 
command when she returned. The re- 
sult was that he blundered into patron- 
izing. 

“You will think better of it, Nannie,” 
he said, holding out his hand. ‘“ You 
will write to me?” 

“I shall not write to you,” she said, 
deliberately turning from him and cross- 
ing the room. At the doorway she 
paused, to add in quiet irony: “ If I were 
you, I wouldn’t stay to dinner.” 

She disappeared into the still unlighted 
hall. 

For some minutes Barrett stood where 
she had left him, inert, indifferent. 
Then, with relief, resentment, and self- 
contempt jostling one another in _ his 
heart, he went away. 

In a few days Mrs. Keith and Nannie 
sailed from New York. Bradley was 
among those who saw them off at the 
pier. If he had entertained any doubts 
of Nannie’s attitude toward him, they 
were dispelled, for her treatment of him 
was so noticeably frigid as to cause gen- 
eral embarrassment. 

As Philip Keith and Barrett were re- 
turning together the father put his hand 
on the young man’s shoulder. 

“I’m indebted to you,” he said awk- 
wardly, “for protecting my girl against 
her own impulsiveness. She told us 
something of your last interview.” 

Thoroughly uncomfortable, Barrett 
made no reply. 

“She’s a bit angry now,” Mr. Keith 
went on; “but she'll get over it. There 
are some phases of chivalry that a very 
young girl hardly appreciates. Nannie 





really hasn’t grown up yet. When she 
comes back you will have double re- 
ward.” 


Bradley Barrett could not help smi- 
ling, perhaps to the mystification of his 
companion. He was thinking that he 


could tell the exact ten minutes in which 
Nannie Keith had grown up, and that 
he had already reaped whatever reward 
was his. 
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River was long ago admitted to 

the category of the world’s most 
noble streams. The favorite comparison 
has always been with the Rhine.  Be- 
cause of its varied charms, the Hudson 
may well stand first. It matches the 
famous German river in those stretches 
where the loveliness is one of jutting 
headland and splendid forests and _ slo- 


| "te its romantic beauty, the Hudson 
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ping hills. It surpasses the Rhine in 
the majestic craggy heights of the Pali- 
sades, the Highlands, and the Catskills; 
while at times it -broadens out until it 
becomes almost a sea, in which the Rhine 
would be absolutely lost. 

Perhaps the most interesting natural 
feature of the Hudson is the fact that 
it is not, strictly speaking, a river at 
all—-at least, that portion of it which 
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is most noted for its scenic beauty. 
Long before any white man had ever 
turned his prow into its broad waters, 
the Indians had wondered at its unlike- 
ness to other streams of which they 
knew. ‘They spoke of it as “the river 
that flows.both ways.” ‘This is because, 
for a hundred and fifty miles, it is in 
reality an estuary or fiord, in which the 
tide rises and falls as regularly as in the 
bay at its mouth. Even at Albany there 
is a difference of nearly three feet be- 
tween high water and low water. But 
because it is bordered either by charming 
slopes of emerald hills, or by broken and 
towering rocks which mark some terrible 
convulsion in the history of the continent, 
it seems to be a river—and a river only. 

No-one can dispute its beauty or fail 
to be moved by its grandeur. Yet those 
who have compared it with the Rhine 
usually conclude with the words: 

“Ves; but, of course, the Rhineland 
has a-rare wealth of historical associa- 
tions, while the Hudson is merely a pic- 
ture without meaning.” 

It is true enough that we have not 
three thousand years of legend upon 
which to draw when we ascend the Hud- 
son. Not every inlet and not every islet 
recalls a story or a poem or a myth. 
And yet, in the three hundred years 
which have elapsed since the Half Moon 
spread its white sails and moved grace- 
fully with the tide around the lower end 
of Manhattan Island, so much has hap- 
pened on the bosom of the Hudson, or 
beside it, as to give it a claim to some- 
thing more than beauty. 

There is even a touch of romance about 
its early history — the history that was 
made before Henry Hudson ever saw it. 
If the annals of the red men were opened 
to us, we should find them full of fascina- 
tion; and, even as it is, we know enough 
about them to make it plain that the com- 
ings and goings of the tribes along its 
banks exercised a far-reaching influence 
upon the later history of those who 
fought and dwelt there. 

There is something here which has that 
magic touch of mystery belonging to the 
slightly known and the dimly seen; for 
we can go back of Hudson’s exploration, 
and recall the venturous Italian, Verra- 
zano, and the no less daring Spaniard, 
Gomez, who ventured into this great fiord 
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three-quarters of a century before.’ We 
have no very definite records of, the un- 
named and now unknown French traders 
who trafficked with the Indians for furs 
as far north as Albany before.the time 
of Hudson. We have but a faint under- 
standing of the great trail which led 
from the Hudson westward to Lake Erie, 
and along which the Iroquois passed and 
repassed. Little did they dream that 
they were marking out the line of a great 
canal which long afterward was to bring 
the resources of the West down the state- 
ly Hudson, and to make the city at its 
mouth the commercial metropolis of the 
Western world, and second to but one 
other city on the entire globe. 


THE HUDSON’S EARLIEST NAMES 


The Hudson has had many names. 
Gomez, in 1525, styled it the Rio de San 
Antonio. When to-day we look at the 
promontory called Anthony’s Nose, we 
fancy that the name was due to Irving's * 
imagination and to the humor -with 
which he described the old Dutch trum- 
peter, Anthony Van Corlear; but when 
Anthony Van Corlear first saw it, the 
great cliff had borne the name for almost 
a century. ‘The countrymen of Gomez 
styled the river the Rio de Gomez until 


1600. Hudson himself called it the 
River of the Mountains, and it bears this 
name upon the earliest Dutch maps. 


Again, colloquially, it was the North 
River, as contrasted with the Delaware, 
which was the great South River. 

The Iroquois, who were the most pow- 
erful tribe of Indians, gave it the name 
Skanehtadé, which means “ the opening.” 
The city of Schenectady stands upon a 
site which had its present name before 
the white men planted there a small 
rectangular stockade. The name relates 
to the “opening” between the Hudson 
and the Mohawk. It was not until after 
Henry Hudson’s death that all these ap- 
pellations were gradually forgotten, and 
the river received the name of the man 
who, though he was not the first to dis- 
cover it, was the first to make its dis- 
covery significant. 

What a wealth of history there is as- 
sociated with this single stream! Nor is 
this history, in many of its aspects, local 
or of slight importance. From the very 
outset, whatever was done in North 
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THE STORMING OF STONY POINT BY THE COLONIALS UNDER GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE, 


ON THE NIGHT OF JULY I5, 


America found a ready echo in Europe. 
The struggles of the early pioneers 
against nature and the savages, the con- 
quest of the wilderness, the discovery of 
new streams and watercourses, the bat- 
tles that were fought among the forests 
with musket and hatchet *and scalping- 
knife, were, as we look back upon them, 
intimately associated with the vaster 
struggles of the great powers of the 
earth. 

The intrigues of smooth - tongued 
statesmen in their luxurious cabinets in 
London or Paris or Madrid always took 
account of this new continent. With 
each decade, American affairs played 
ever a greater part in the calculations of 
European diplomacy. When Champlain 
founded Quebec, and when Henry Hud- 
son sailed past Manhattan Island as far 
at least as Albany, these events were as 
momentous in their time as the shot 
which later, at Concord, was _ heard 
round the world, or the broadsides at 
Manila and Santiago which made the 
Republic of the West the acknowledged 
equal of any nation upon earth. 

In their apparent importance some of 


1779 


the incidents of our Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary history may seem almost ludi- 
crously trivial when compared with con- 
temporary events in Europe. When 
seen, however, in a true perspective they 
become extraordinary in their interest. 


THE END OF DUTCH SUPREMACY 


Thus, there is much humor in the 
thought of old Peter Stuyvesant in 1664, 
storming violently and declaring that he 
would not surrender the island of Man- 
hattan to the English squadron. Where 
is now the Battery, there stood a small 
stone fort with twenty little cannon. 
Old Stuyvesant vowed that with these 
he could repel the four British frigates 
with their sixty guns. 

Oddly enough, he was almost the only 
burgher who desired to fight. At that 
date there were only fifteen hundred peo- 
ple in New Amsterdam. Of these a 
large number were English. Even the 
Dutch had become dissatisfied with the 
rules of their trading- company. And, 
therefore, since Peter Stuyvesant could 
not work his battery single-handed, he 


surrendered ; and four columns of British 
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redcoats landed in good order and took 
possession in the name of their royal 
master, the Duke of York, and of His 
Majesty Charles II. 

It was a very small affair on the face 
of it. Four hundred British soldi€rs had 


taken a small Dutch settlement of fifteen 
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in the light of their final consequences. 
The Hudson unrolls, as it were, a pan- 
orama in which one may see both that 
which is romantically attractive and that 
which makes one ponder on the doctrine 
of ultimates. Near Tappan, for exam- 
ple—the village lies a few miles west of 



























hundred people; yet in the eye of history 
that surrender surpasses in importance 
the taking of Moscow by Napoleon; 
just as the battle of Saratoga was more 
far-reaching in its consequences than that 
of Waterloo. 

Americans are coming more and more 
to view the events of their own history 
in a true proportion, and to judge’ them 


THE FIRST VOYAGE OF ROBERT FULTON’S STEAMBOAT, THE CLERMONT, FROM 
NEW YORK TO ALBANY, IN SEPTEMBER, 1807 


the river—one recalls the melancholy 


fate of Major André in 1780. At New- 
burg there is the house which Washing- 
ton made his headquarters in 1782. In 
this fine old building, erected in 1750, 
the chief generals of the Continental 
army offered their commander the title 
of king, and he put it from him with- 
out even a moment’s hesitation. Not far 
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away is Clermont, once the stately resi- 
dence of the Livingstons, who perpetu- 
ated on American soil the patrician mem- 
ories of the Earls of Linlithgow. Here 
Chancellor Livingston used to brood over 
the problems of steam navigation before 
he had ever heard the name of Robert 
Fulton. At Irvington there are genial 
reminiscences of Sunnyside, and of the 
first American author to whom Europe 
deigned to listen. 


Se coi tae? te 
THE MEMORIES OF WEST POINT 


Nowhere is the Hudson more beautiful 
and interesting than at West Point. 
Here, too, are some of the most appeal- 
ing memorials. We think of it now 
chiefly because of the brave men and ac- 
complished soldiers whom. it trains with 
wise severity. We have almost forgotten 
that soon after the birth of our nation 
it became one of the most formidable 
fortresses that the United States pos- 
sessed. It was to the Hudson what 
Vicksburg, in 1862 and 1863, was to the 
Mississippi. At a height of nearly fif- 
teen hundred feet were built batteries and 
forts of which Kosciusko was the chief 
engineer ; and for them even the impov- 
erished Congress of that time found the 
sum of. five million dollars to expend. 
Here Benedict Arnold tainted his_bril- 
liant reputation; and here Washington, 
on one of the few occasions in his life, 
gave way to his emotion when he learned 
of Arnold’s treachery. 

West Point is becoming a Pantheon of 
American military glory. Everywhere 
some monument or trophy or memorial 
meets the eye. Most of its twenty-three 
hundred acres were secured by the gov- 
ernment in 1790. Seven years ago Con- 
gress appropriated a special sum of five 
million dollars to adorn and beautify the 
place and render it still more magnifi- 
cent. From it have gone forth the great- 
est warriors in our history as a nation— 
Scott and Lee and Grant and Sheridan 
and Sherman and Stonewall Jackson and 
Custer and Hancock and Thomas, and 
scores of other heroes from the North 
and South and West, all shedding luster 
upon the annals of our nation. 

At West Point we are also curiously 
reminded of two men, not altogether dif- 
ferent in character and temperament, yet 
whom one scarcely associates with mili- 
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tary life. These are Edgar Allan Poe 
and James McNeill Whistler. Both of 
them were cadets at West Point for a 
certain length of time, and both of them 
dropped out; yet each conferred as much 
distinction on his country as has many 
a general by victories on the stricken 


field. 
ANTHONY WAYNE AND STONY POINT 


Nowhere along the Hudson does one 
feel a more poignant sense of -patriotic 
pride than at Stony: Point, at the north 
‘end of Haverstraw. Bay. . The -rugged 
knoll, covered with woods,- projects out 
into the stream, and seems almost to rival 
West Point as a strategic base. In 1779 
Sir Henry Clinton conceived the notion 
of establishing .a line of fortified posts 
along the river in order to control it. His 
military instinct showed him at.once the 
importance of Stony Point. It was oc- 
cupied by only a few Americans, who had 
constructed some feeble breastworks, not 
expecting to be molested. Clinton sud- 
denly descended upon them, drove them 
out, and proceeded to erect a very strong 
fortification, which he garrisoned with 
between five hundred and six hundred 
regular troops, well supplied with artil- 
lery and munitions. 

Washington was much troubled by this 
move, which, as he-divined, was the first 
step in a definite and dangerous plan. 
At all hazards the British fortress at 
Stony Point must be taken; yet the task 
was a very difficult one. 

He turned to one of his brigadiers who 
had seen much hot fighting at Monmouth, 
Germantown, and the Brandywine, and 
who had made himself conspicuous for 
his reckless daring. ‘This was Anthony 
Wayne. Wayne had, indeed, shown so 
much contempt for danger and death as 
to be styled by the soldiery “ Mad An- 
thony.” He had another trait which 
was unusual in a military commander. 
He knew his own limitations. He could 
-carry out orders with the utmost fidelity ; 
but he was not a tactician or a strategist. 
He was above all else a fighter, and he 
knew it. Washington called him into 
his private apartment, and said: 

“General Wayne, Stony Point must be 
taken by storm. Can you do it?” 

Wayne’s eyes flashed. He saluted and 
replied: 
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“ General, I can storm hell if you will 
only plan it!” 

Washington prepared the plans with 
the utmost care; and soon afterward, 
about six weeks from the time when 
Clinton took the place, Wayne disem- 
barked some twelve hundred troops, at a 
distance from Stony Point, under cover 
of darkness. He divided his command 
into several storming-parties, one of 
which was to approach the fort upon the 
side where there could be little hope of 
success. 
livered on the other side, which was ap- 
proached only through thick woods and 
aswamp. A part of the attacking force 
was stationed as a reserve. 

In the middle of the night the assault 
began. The British were not taken by 
surprise. In a few moments the bastions 
were all ablaze with musketry and can- 
non fire. Wayne, however, letting the 
enemy’s attention be drawn to the least 
vulnerable point, headed the main storm- 
ing-party, which hurled itself up the 
steep sides of the fortified hill with a 
dash which showed that the American 
soldiers had now become seasoned fight- 
ers. They had been forbidden to load 
their muskets, and were to rely upon the 
bayonet alone. Straight up to the para- 
pet they forced their way; and just as 
they reached it, Wayne was struck by a 
glancing musket-ball, and fell. Believ- 
ing himself to be: mortally injured, he 
called to one of ‘his officers: 

“Tf I am to die, let me die inside the 
fort!” ' 

Several of his aides bore him in their 
arms, while the fierce bayonet charge 
swept away the defenders. Stony Point 
surrendered with its entire garrison of 
officers and men. This feat was notable, 
because here for the first time American 
soldiers had met the disciplined troops of 
England with the bayonet alone, and had 
brilliantly defeated them. 

Wayne caused the fortification to be 
leveled, after which he and his men with- 
drew. Later the British once more oc- 
cupied the point, but made no effort to 
restore the fortress. Sir Henry Clinton’s 
plan of controlling the Hudson Valley 
was ended by the gallantry of Wayne and 
of his soldiers. Some traces of the old 
fort still remain to-day. In 1902 the 


place was made a governmental reserva- 
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The real attack was to be de- | 





tion, and all the memorials of the past 
are now carefully preserved. On the op- 
posite side of the wide river are the relics 
of another stronghold of the Revolution- 
ary epoch, once known as Fort Lafayette. 

After all, however, the great events of 
history, when you trace them back to 
their original causes, have to do more 
with the arts of peace than with the arts 
of war. Had it not been for Hudson’s 
explorations, there would. have been no 
settlement on Manhattan Island, nor 
any clash between the English and the 
Dutch for its possession. Had the Eng- 
lish not taken it and the adjacent re- 
gions, and made it essentially a British 
colony, who can tell what the State of 
New York would have been to-day, or 
what relation it would have borne to the 
rest of the North American continent ? 

One man’s skill as a navigator set in 
motion a whole combination of political 
events. No one could have foreseen 
even dimly what was to be their out- 
come. The results, however, are marked 
in all these historic sites and -memorials 
of later centuries. 


ROBERT FULTON’S. PIONEER STEAMBOAT 


In like manner, it was the Hudson 
River which beheld a successful and in- 
teresting experiment, purely peaceful in 
its nature, yet one which has revolution- 
ized both peace and war. When Robert 
Fulton set out to make the first voyage 
from New York to Albany by steam, the 
sight attracted thousands,. who watched 
what they called “ Fulton going up to 
Albany in a sawmill,” with the same 
sort of feeling experienced in later years 
at aeroplane ascensions. 

To be sure, the Clermont was a very 
feeble and almost ludicrous piece of 
marine architecture. It drew only two 
feet of water. It was flat-bottomed, and 
had no keel. Its huge paddle-wheels 
were uncovered, so that with every turn 
the passengers were splashed by streams 
of water. When it was necessary to put 
the vessel about, one paddle-wheel was 
disconnected. Burning pine wood, the 
funnel belched forth volumes of pitch- 
black smoke. The wheezing and groan- 
ing of the machinery, and the creaking 
of the planks, made this first successful 
steamboat appear like some strange mon- 
ster in a convulsion of agony. 

>. 
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Nevertheless, Fulton had done success- 
fully’ what no one else—neither Fitch, 
nor Livingston, nor the two Stevens 
brothers—had quite achieved. He made 
his journey to Albany—one hundred and 
fifty miles—in twenty-four hours, against 
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practical inventions. At the age of four- 
teen he was painting portraits, and about 
the same time he was known as a mathe- 
matician whose services were in demand 
by manufacturers. At this early age he 
drew designs for guns. He prepared 
































THE CELEBRATION OF THE OPENING OF THE ERIE CANAL, IN NOVEMBER, 1825, WHEN 
GOVERNOR DE WITT CLINTON POURED A KEG OF WATER FROM LAKE ERIE 


INTO THE ATLANTIC OCEAN AT THE MOUTH 


the current; and he made the return 
trip, partly against the tide, in the same 
time. While this seemed rather like the 
success of a freak, it soon appeared that 
it meant nothing less than a revolution 
in the means of navigation. 

In celebrating the centenary of Ful- 
ton’s first voyage by steam upon the 
Hudson, we ought to remember that the 
man was something more even than a 
successful pioneer in this particular field. 
Robert Fulton was in reality one of the 
very greatest of Americans. He began 


life as an art-student, and it was his 
artistic imagination that aided him in his 
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the model of a boat to be propelled by 
paddle-wheels. ‘Then he studied art in 
England under his countryman, Ben- 
jamin West, court painter to the king. 
Contemporaneously he addressed a letter 
to Lord Stanhope regarding the appli- 
cation of steam to navigation (1793) ; 
and three years afterward he published 
in London a treatise on the navigation of 
canals. In 1797 he painted the first 
panorama seen in Paris, which ever since 
has been noted as a city of panoramas. 
He likewise made the designs for Joel 
Barlow’s ponderous historical epic, “ The 
Colrmbiad”; and it is only faint praise 
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to say that the designs are infinitely bet- 
ter than the poem. 


FULTON AND THE SUBMARINE 


Fulton is often called “the father of 
the steamboat.” He might with equal 
truth be called “the father of the sub- 
marine.” Only to-day have submarine 
vessels of war reached anything like ap- 
proximate perfection. One hundred and 
eight years ago, in the harbor of Brest, 
in France, Fulton exhibited a submarine, 
the Nautilus, which he navigated for a 
few moments under the eyes of the naval 
officers of Napoleon; and then, suddenly 
diving, the Nautilus disappeared from 
sight and remained under water for 
nearly four hours and a half. Only the 
incredible stupidity of the French of- 
ficials led Napoleon to reject Fulton’s 
designs—an instance of short-sightedness 
which may well have blocked his scheme 
for invading England. 

In England, Fulton’s submarine, but 
more especially his torpedoes, were re- 
garded by the British government with 
seriousness. Fulton blew up a hulk by 
means of a torpedo. Oddly enough, 
however, the lords of the Admiralty, in- 
stead of acquiring these inventions, of- 
fered Fulton a large sum of money to 
suppress them; and so it was that he 
returned to his native land and gave his 
thought to steam navigation wholly, de- 
signing in all some twenty-three steam- 
vessels. Had our war with England not 
terminated when it did, it is likely that 
Fulton would, in 1814, have revolution- 
ized the art of naval warfare. 

In spite of all our victories, the pre- 
ponderance of Great Britain’s naval 
strength had gradually driven our iso- 
lated cruisers to take refuge in harbors, 
where they were blockaded. ‘The Amer- 
ican flag had practically been swept from 
all the seas. It was then that Fulton 
came once more to the front, and con- 
structed a huge steam-frigate with a 
double hull. It made a trip of more 
than fifty miles out into the ocean and 
back again within eight hours; and it 
was soon to receive its armament. 

The English newspapers were thrown 
into great consternation by the story of 
the formidable marine monster. Ful- 
ton’s ingenuity was well kzown in Eng- 
land, and the reports of this la est in- 
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vention lost nothing in the telling. The 
British people were informed that the 
steam-frigate carried some fifty guns, 
that its sides were nine feet thick, that 
it could close in upon an opposing ves- 
sel, flood the enemy’s deck with scalding 
water, and thrust mechanically a host of 
huge iron pikes into the ribs of its ad- 
versary. It is not unlikely that the news 
of this invention helped to persuade the 
English peace commissioners to make the 
easy terms to which they agreed in the 
treaty of Ghent. It is almost certain 
that to this strange craft, the monster 
Demologos, New York owed its freedom 
from any active hostilities during the 
last year of the war. 


““CLINTON’S BIG DITCH ” 


One cannot ascend the Hudson with- 
out thinking of another noble work which 


gave immense commercial strength to the 


Northern States, and, in a larger way, 
aided in the opening of the once un- 
known West. The canal-boats that still 
float down the splendid river recall the 
time when the central part of New York 


’ State was almost the limit of the white 


man’s civilization. They likewise bring 
to mind the bold and far-seeing plan of 
a great canal which is linked with the 
name of De Witt Clinton. The centen- 
ary of its opening is still sixteen years 
away; yet the history of the Hudson is 
incomplete without some recollection 
of it. 

Surely, no celebration held within the 
State before this year has equaled that 
which marked the completion of what 
had been contemptuously styled “ Clin- 
ton’s big ditch.” It was on October 26, 
1825, after eight years of incessant la- 
bor, that seven gaily painted boats left 
Buffalo to make the first passage of the 
Erie Canal. 

Probably no one of the shouting 
thousands present remembered that the 
canal had been planned by the en- 
gineers over the long-lost trail of the 
Iroquois in the preceding centuries; but 
there was a certain accidental fitness in 
the fact tuat the first boat should bear 
the name of Seneca Chief. It carried 
two casks of water from Lake Erie, to 
be emptied at the end of the journey into 
the ocean’s brine off Sandy Hook. 

Almost every square yard of the three 














hundred and fifty miles between Buffalo 
and Albany was crowded with spectators. 
When the little fleet started, the fact 
was announced by the booming of can- 
non placed at intervals from Buffalo to 
Albany, and from Albany down the Hud- 
son to New York. By this primitive 
telegraphy the news was carried over a 
distance of five hundred miles in half an 
hour. 

The event was indeed worthy of the 
extraordinary outburst of enthusiasm 
which greeted it. ‘To link the Hudson 
with the Great .Lakes, and thus with the 
rivers of the West, had a profound sig- 
nificance. It poured a flood of daring 
pioneers into regions where hitherto the 
Indian alone had penetrated. And to 
those who thus went forth it meant an 
increase of commerce, a greater comfort, 
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far lower prices for merchandise, and a 
remarkable impetus to internal improve- 
ments. First hamlets, then villages, and 
finally great towns and cities, sprang up 
along the new canal. It is recorded that 
in the year after it was opened nine- 
teen thousand boats and rafts passed over 
its waters. In the end it brought back 
a returning stream of wealth, which 
passed down the Hudson, and made the 
splendid city at its mouth the metrop- 
olis of the Western world—supreme in 
wealth, in luxury and power; so that to- 
day, because of all the history which 
clusters about the Hudson, New York 
has become, as it is described in a much 
quoted sentence: 

A turreted peninsula, whose forest of 
stone sings boldly forth into the breath of 
the Atlantic. 





THE QUEST OF THE HOLY GRAIL 


Anory and wild was the fearful night, 

Pierced by the zigzag forks of light, 

As pole struck pole with rumbling might 
Like hammer against mail; 

And many a brave soul quaked with fright 
As we sought the Holy Grail. 


Valiant and tried was our little band— 
Victors of many a well-fought strand, 
Pilgrims o’er sea and distant land, 
On mountain-top, in dale; 
O’er meadow green and burning sand 
We marched for the Holy Grail. 


Some of the faces were bright and fair, 

Others were seamed with deep despair ; 

But each in the lightning’s lurid glare, 
Burning with hope and zeal, 

Like meteor in the blackened air, 
Gleamed from its casque of steel. 


Then a wail arose from the thousand brave: 
“ Suffer, O Lord, the stream to lave 


Our burning feet! 
From death! 


Thy pilgrims save 
We thirst, we thirst! 


We fear not pain or the silent grave, 
But grant us the conquest first!” 


My heart was smitten that fearful night: 
“O Lord, wilt Thou pity Thy servants’ plight, 
And show them the way with Thy wondrous light 
Ere they dash on a hidden stone?” 
When morning broke with radiance bright 
I had won the Grail—alone! 





Kenneth Bruce 

















SLUMMING IN .NEW YORK’S 


CHINATOWN 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE SORDID UNDERWORLD OF THE MOTT 
STREET QUARTER, WHERE ELSIE SIGEL FORMED 
HER FATAL ASSOCIATIONS 


BY WILLIAM BROWN MELONEY 


N the morning of June 18 last, 
() New York was horrified by the 
discovery of the body of a mur- 

dered girl hidden in a trunk in a Chi- 


nese waiter’s room over a chop suey 
restaurant in Eighth Avenue. Within 


a couple of hours, detectives and news- 
paper men had established the girl’s 
identity, and the news of the crime went 
ringing to the ends of the world. 

The girl was Elsie Sigel, a nineteen- 
year-old Sunday-school teacher, and a 
granddaughter of the famous Civil War 
general, Franz Sigel. Letters of an as- 
tounding nature, which were found in 
the room of death, led the police before 
nightfall to telegraph the authorities of 
every community on the North American 
continent to arrest, as her murderer, one 
- Leung Lim, known also as William Leon, 
a ‘“ Christianized” Chinese, who had 
been one of her Sunday - school pupils 
for nearly two years. The police also 
telegraphed to arrest, as a “ material 
witness,” Chung Sin, another waiter of 
the “ Christianized” type, who had oc- 
cupied a room across the hall from 
Leung Lim’s, and of whom, as of the 
accused, there was no trace. 

Three days afterward, Chung Sin was 
caught in Amsterdam, New York. After 
a day and night of “sweating,” he made 
a confession to the police, fastening the 
murder of Elsie Sigel on Leung Lim. 
Chung Sin said that the girl had been 
killed on the morning of June 9. He 


told how he had peeped through a key- 
hole and watched Leung Lim first chlo- 
roform his victim 


then strangle her to 
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death with a cord, and put her body in 
the trunk. He explained his ‘flight by 
saying that he feared, if he had re- 
mained, or had informed the police, they 
would have accused him of the murder. 

Investigation disclosed that Elsie Sigel 
must have been slain within two hours 
after leaving her home on Washington 
Heights to answer a secret summons 
from Leung Lim. During the first few 
days of her absence, her family’s appre- 
hensicn as to her safety was allayed by 
a telegram signed “ Elsie,” which her 
mother received from Washington on the 
night of June 9, and which said’ that the 
girl had gone to the capital in connec- 
tion with her church work. This forged 
telegram was sent and prepaid by a Chi- 
nese, who was either Leung Lim or one 
of his agents. 

Mrs. Sigel and her daughter had been 
frequenters of New York’s_ Chinese 
quarter for several years. The mother, 
in the beginning, was dominated by an 
obsession to save “ heathen souls” from 
the burning. Under such an influence 
this obsession was quickly communicated 
to Elsie —an impressionable character, 
who, with all her girlish ardor of inno- 
cence, plunged headlong into an un. 
guarded association with Chinese of the 
cueless, “Americanized” sort, like Leung 
Lim. 

It was in a Chinatown restaurant 
called the Port Arthur, and owned by 
Chu Gain, cueless and well-to-do, that 
Elsie Sigel met Leung Lim, who was 
employed there. The girl accepted the 
two Chinese on a footing of equality. 
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‘They visited her home, they pretended 
faith in her Man of the Cross, and they 
attended her church—to the end re- 
vealed by the letters discovered in Leung 
Lim’s room, which the commissioner of 
police suppressed in the interest of pub- 
lic policy. 


CHINA'TOWN AT NIGHT 


Night has come, and it is the time 
when we may view and examine the sur- 
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A five-minute walk northward from 
where the great presses of Park Row 
are forever booming, or eastward from 


the Tombs and the Criminal Courts 
Building, or southward from Police 


Headquarters, and the acrid odors of 
New York’s Chinatown are stinging one’s 
nostrils and palate. ‘There it lies, un- 
fathomed and unknown, in the very ear 
of the city where all things come to be 
known — where a pin dropped on the 

















THE INTERIOR OF A 


TYPICAL STORE IN CHINATOWN, WHERE VISITORS TO THE QUARTER MAY | 


PURCHASE CHINESE PORCELAIN, BRASSWORK, FANS, GONGS, PURSES, SLIPPERS, AND THE LIKE 


roundings in which the soul of Elsie 
Sigel was throttled a year before a cord 
and Leung Lim’s yellow fingers choked 
her girlish form into the stillness of 
death. 

It is at night only that you may see 
the Mongol quarter of New York in its 
quickened phases, for there the people 
come to life with darkness and disappear 
with the dawn. In keeping with this 
law, as it were, the murderer of Elsie 
Sigel chose a morning when all the nor- 
mal world was awake and glad with 
early June to send her into eternity. 

5 


other side of the world is heard an in- 
stant afterward — contemptuous, blandly 
mysterious, serene, foul-smelling, Orien- 
tal, and implacable behind that inde- 
finable barrier which has kept the West 
and the East apart since the centuries 
began. Within the boundaries of the 
three acres which it occupies, five thou- 
sand slant-eyed children of Cathay and 
three or four hundred whites, who have 
cast their lot with them, order their 
existence like rabbits in a warren. 

There is a shack in the Bowery, near 
the lower end of Mott Street—it is now 
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occupied as a saloon—which is respon- 
sible for the location of New York’s 
Chinatown. A Chinaman opened a 
small cigar-shop there in 1878 or 1879. 
He did a good business. Presently one 
of his countless ‘“kah-sans” became 
aware of this, and -settled near him. 
Then another and another cousin fol- 
lowed, until the old-fashioned Irish popu- 
lation of the neighborhood was com- 
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trail, until, with a sudden turn nortn- 
ward, it runs full tilt into Pell. Pell 
keeps on for a block and ends in Mott, 
while Bayard holds its way to the west- 
ward, into Little Italy and Mulberry 
Bend, crossing Mott at right angles. 


A TYPICAL SLUMMING-PARTY 


Here is a typical party of slummers 
going into the quarter. None is a New 

















THE INSCRUTABLE AND IMPERTURBABLE ORIENTAL——DENIZENS OF CHINATOWN 


WATCHING A 


SLUMMING-PARTY ENTERING THE QUARTER 


pelled to give way before the yellow 
influx. Such was the beginning of the 
quarter. 

Let us enter Chinatown from Chatham 
Square, at Mott Street. This is where 
the big sight-seeing automobiles disem- 
bark their cargoes of slummers, and 
raucous-voiced guides begin their pilot- 
age. The automobiles are too large for 
the narrow streets of the quarter. Two 
standard vehicles can barely pass be- 
tween the sidewalks. 

Mott, Pell, Doyers, and Bayard— 
those are the names of the principal 
streets. They dart at crazy angles out 
of the Bowery and Chatham Square. 
Doyers winds tortuously like a cattle- 


Yorker, except the Semitic-faced youth 
in the lead, whose flaunting banners and 


“spieling”’ netted them along upper 
Broadway and in the hotel districts. 


They are people who belong beyond the 
city’s gates—eager, curious, prurient 
even, to know the worst that lies hidden 
within. Let us follow them. 

Listen! The guide is talking ; but see, 
few of his fotlowers are listening to him. 
They are bewildered, uncertain. They 
feel they are on the threshold of a mys- 
tery. The women are clinging timidly 
to their escorts, or holding one another’s 
hands. The men are trying to look un- 
concerned and as if it were an old story 
to them. ‘The guide says: 
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“Vadies and gents, on th’ spot 
wher-r-re ye’re standin’ at this instant, 
a short time ago th’ warr-rin’ high- 
binder tongs got busy, an’ when th’ 
smoke cleared away th’ street on which 
ye’re standin’ wuz runnin’ r-red with 
b-l-lood. ‘There was ten dead men lay- 
in’ all around here!” 

His sanguinary tale is designed to 
catch the interest of just such people as 
are following him for a dollar or two 
dollars a head. It is successful. 

As the barker finishes the highbinder 
part of his declamation, he swings in his 
tracks and points upward to the left. 

“Now, ladies and gents, followin’ th’ 
point of me finger, yer can be-hold th’ 
famyus Port Arthur. It was right in 
there that Elsie Sigel useter go with her 
little prayer-book an’ eat chop suey. 
But more a-non!” 

The slummers are. studying the ex- 
terior of the garish hole avidly. They 
turn with lingering steps from the place 
where Elsie Sigel became enthralled in 
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the tragic lure of Leung Lim’s and Chu 
Gain’s jealous attachment. The three- 
storied building, with its iron porticoes 
and fanciful awnings, is blazing from 
sidewalk to roof with electric lights and 
fish-bladder lanterns. ‘“‘ Port Arthur” is 
lettered in incandescents as large’ as a 
Broadway star’s in the zenith of a suc- 
cessful season. But the bulbs do not 
shine with the brilliancy that they have 
up-town. <A bluish haze enshrouds them. 
It is the same everywhere in Chinatown. 
Its lights, like its life, must be seen 
through this haze of punk and opium, 
and the noisome outpourings of its 
greasy chop-suey joints and its swarm- 
ing tenements. ‘That sickening, domina- 
ting peanut odor is the smell of opium. 


THE SLUMMERS 


The slummers move on. The _ pilot 
halts at the door of a forbidding tene- 
ment, and beckons them to pass inside 
and climb an ill-smelling, creaking flight 
of stairs which leads to Georgie Yee’s. 


OPIUM—A SHOW FOR 


























THE TWO-ROOM APARTMENT ON PELL STREET IN WHICH A WHITE WOMAN-—THE 
THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE-—-LIVES WITH HER HUSBAND, 
RESTAURANT-PROPRIETOR 


‘“HAZEL” OF 
A CHINESE 
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THE INTERIOR OF ONE OF 


THE LARGEST AND MOST SHOWY 


RESTAURANTS IN THE CHINESE 


QUARTER OF NEW YORK—IT WAS IN A PLACE LIKE THIS THAT ELSIE SIGEL 


MET LEUNG LIM, WHO WAS 
Now the peanut odor is‘strong. The 
building reeks with it. The pilot ac- 
counts for all of his crew and hurries 
ahead, leading the way into a_ low- 
ceilinged kennel of a room. There is no 
light save a flicker from a tiny, sputter- 
ing flame in a glass globe with a hole 
in the top. The light is in the middle 
of a matting-covered platform. 
Something moves on the _ platform. 
Some of the more timid slummers hesi- 


tate, but the guide’s “spiel” on the 
horrors of opium- smoking _ reassures 


them. As he goes on, their eyes adjust 
themselves to the dim light and the fume- 
laden atmosphere. ‘They know what it 
is that is moving on the platform. <A 
Chinaman is lying to the left of the 
sputtering lights, and to the right is a 
shell of a white woman, with hollow 
cheeks and bare, bony arms. ‘The eyes 
of the Chinaman and the woman—she is 
his wife—seem ready to burst from their 
heads. 

The pair go through the motions of 


EMPLOYED THERE AS A WAITER 


opium-smoking—the twisting of a wire 
in a tiny box made of horn, the twirling 
of the molasses-like stuff, which the wire 
catches on its point, over the flame at 
their side until it sputters greasily; the 
manipulation of the “cooked” opium 
into a pill, the placing of the pill over 
a needle opening in the bow] of the pipe, 
the holding of the canted bowl against 
the flame; and then the long, guttural 
inhalations and a burst of smoke from 
the nostrils. é 

The two go through this performance 
anywhere from ten to twenty times a 
night, for pay. It is their “turn” on 
the slummers’ stage. They were players 
on.a real stage once. The Chinaman 
was a member of a theatrical troupe ; his 
wife had a place in polite vaudeville un- 
der a name which has been forgotten. 

On the wall of the den is an outline 
drawing of the implements of an opium- 
layout. Opposite this is placarded: 

One half of the world doesn’t know how 
the other half lives. 
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‘The eyes of the slummers, as they step 
into the street, are brilliant, dancing, 
excited, eager. The women have lost 
their timidity. They do not cling so 
closely to their escorts as they did when 
they went into Georgie Yee’s. ‘They no 
longer miss the clean, fresh air of the 
wide streets and open spaces to which 
they are used. The taint of the drugged 
and poisoned atmosphere of the quarter 
is in their lungs, but they do not realize 
it. They talk loudly; they laugh without 
occasion. Most of them fail to pull in 
their skirts now as the Chinese go jos- 
tling by them on the narrow sidewalk. 
They no longer turn 
their eyes away from 
the impudent glances 
of the slant-eyed yel- 
low men staring at 
them from the shop 


doors and the dark 
openings of the 


noisome_ tenements. 
They give back stare 
for stare. 
TEMPTERS AND 
TEMPTED 
See those two young 
women — fresh-faced 





country lasses—who 
have fallen behind 
the slummers, and 


who are looking in 
a shop window at a 


display of lingerie. 
A sleek Chinaman, 


smiling and deferen- 
tial, is inviting them 
within. ‘They return 
his smile, declining, 
but not resenting the 
invitation. 

“Listen to them!” 
whispers Mike Gal- 
vin, the police cap- 
tain in command of the precinct, as we 
sidle close to the window. 

“How muchee?” asks one of the 
girls, pointing unashamed at an article 
of feminine finery, and unconsciously 
using “pidgin English,” to which, half 
an hour ago, her tongue and ears were 
alien. 

The Chinaman’s answer is a repetition 
of his invitation, and the naming of a 


A CHINESE WITH 
CHILDREN OF 
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ridiculously low price. ‘The girls look 
at each other hesitantly, and then around 
them, to discover themselves alone and 
the other slummers half a block ahead. 

‘“No can buy now, John,” says the girl 
who spoke first. “ Bimeby. Maybe to- 
morrow ;”’ and the two hurry off, laugh- 
ing inordinately, to rejoin their com- 
panions, 

“'That’s the way and that’s the kind,” 
says Galvin, looking after the girls. 
“"There is always a to-morrow for one 
or two of every slumming party, who 
have not seen enough the night before. 
Did you catch the pidgin English? [ll 
bet those girls were 
never in a China- 
town in all their lives 
before to-night!” 

The captain was 
right. He later 
found a way of en- 
gaging the two in 
conversation. ‘They 
told him they were 
only a few months 
out of high school. 
Their home was in 
Rochester. Their big 
brother and a mar- 
ried sister were among 
the slummers. Galvin 
pointed the girls out 
‘to one of his plain- 
clothes men, with in- 
structions to keep an 
eye out on the mor- 
row and “fan ’em” 
—that is, drive them 
away —if they ap- 
peared in the quar- 
ter without a proper 
escort. 

Next in the slum- 
mer’s itinerary is a 
glimpse into the Chi- 
nese theater. They 
issue from the playhouse with their ears 
buzzing from the crash of gongs and 
cymbals of brass, the squeaking of one- 
stringed fiddles, and the falsetto voices 
of the actors, to hurry in and out of a 
mission for white wrecks of the Bowery, 
where a hymn is sung for the visitors’ 
benefit, and for whatever coins they have 
to spare, 

Then there comes a dash into a joss- 


HIS TWO SONS, THE 
A WHITE MOTHER 
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house, where taloned fingers make sacri- 
fice with punk-burning and then seek to 
trace the fortunes which slant eyes pre- 
tend to see in the clean, white hands of 
the women. ‘There is nobody to tell the 
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monly made of an olla podrida of pork, 
onions, rice, rice-sprouts, bamboo-sprouts, 
beef, and chicken, served with much 
gravy. ‘There are many kinds of chop 
suey, the ingredients varying according 





























A WOMAN WHO WORKS AS A MISSIONARY IN CHINATOWN (ON THE RIGHT), 
WITH TWO OF THE WHITE WIVES OF THE QUARTER 


slummers of the saying set down in the 
“Ming Hsien Chi,’ a book of Chinese 
proverbs, which runs thus: 


No image-maker worships the gods. He 


knows what stuff they are made of. 


Let us leave the slummers in the Port 
Arthur, eating chop suey—a dish com- 





to the initiation and the taste of the 
eaters. 

The women are in ecstasies over the 
heavily carved ebony tables, with their 
inset tops of dull onyx marble; the 
carved unbacked stools, the dainty tea- 
cups and brewing-pots, the rice-bowls 


and the dinner-plates. The banners of 
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ONE OF THE SMALL CHOP-SUEY RESTAURANTS OF CHINATOWN, WHICH ARE KEPT OPEN ALL 
NIGHT FOR THE BENEFIT OF SLUMMING-PARTIES—THESE PLACES HAVE MULTIPLIED 
GREATLY DURING THE LAST FEW YEARS, AND THERE ARE NOW SCORES 
OF THEM IN MANY PARTS OF NEW YORK 


A ROOM ON THE SECOND FLOOR OF A TENEMENT-HOUSE ON PELL STREET—‘' A COOP WITH 
A WIRE-MESHED WINDOW’’—IN WHICH LULU SHU, ONE OF THE WHITE WIVES 
OF CHINATOWN, HAS LIVED FOR EIGHTEEN YEARS 
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rich: embroideries, with always a dragon 
rampant dominating the scheme of dec- 
oration, hold their eyes. They do not 
notice the floor, covered with linoleum or 
sawdust; the cheap wall-paper, against 
which the embroideries are hanging; the 
thinness and tawdriness and staginess of 
it all. 

The two Rochester girls who stopped 
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but all she 
saw was a bamboo screen moving slight- 


seers happened to look up, 
ly and a silhouette behind it. Hazel 
lives there, one flight up, in the front, 
behind an oaken door with strong bars 
and spring locks. 

Nammock, one of the precinct plain- 
clothes men, led me to Hazel’s. As we 
entered the dimly lighted hallway, I 
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A TYPICAL PARTY OF SLUMMERS COMING OUT OF A CHINATOWN RESTAURANT AFTER A 
MIDNIGHT BANQUET OF CHOP SUEY AND CHOW MEIN 


to look into the Mott Street shop win- 
dow, are at a table in a correr where 
Elsie Sigel and her mother used to sit, 
and where Elsie finally came to sit alone 
with Leung Lim and Chu Gain, believ- 
ing foolishly that by such equality she 
was making it easier for them to enter 
a religion of which the world was not 
even dreaming when Confucius had 
shaped the tenets of a true Chinaman’s 
moral code. 


A CHINESE 

There was an open window in Pell 
Street, at which the face of a white girl 
appeared for a second as the slummers 
passed below. One of the women sight- 
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heard a woman’s pleasant voice reading 
aloud a newspaper report of the Sigel 
tragedy. I stumbled over a garbage- 
can, which, with true Chinese disregard 
for the fitness of appearances, had been 
left standing in the middle of the stairs, 
and it went crashing dewn into the entry- 
way. The reading stopped, and there came 
a shuffling of slippered feet on the land- 
ings overhead, a slamming of doors, a 
shooting of bolts, and snapping of locks. 

Hazel’s door is painted a pea-green, 
and opens with a brass knob. It was 
locked when we reached i#! and all was 
still on the other side, but'*a word and 
a knock from Nammock brought a whis- 
pered “ Who is it?” 


us 
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His answer was a key which swung 
it open. There stood Hazel, young, 
round-faced, and fresh, in a sweeping 
tobe of fine, thin yellow silk with iris- 
blossoms scattered through its weave: 
She was smiling, curious, but unembar- 
rassed. I thought of a woman who once 
lived on the wall of an old city, and 
about whom a tremendous story has been 
written; but I was wrong. For eight 
years Hazel has been the wife of a well- 
to-do chop-suey restaurant proprietor 
named Chu Man, bound to him by the 
laws of the sovereign State of New. Jer- 
sey. 

“T was out in the hall, reading about 
the Sigel case to one of my white neigh- 
bors,” Hazel explained to us. “I would 
not have run away if I had known who 
was coming up the stairs.” She smiled, 
sensing the inquiry to which her expla- 
nation gave rise, and added: ‘One who 
lives in Chinatown never knows what 
may happen; and if one owns a strong 
door, one should use it.” 

Hazel’s speech was softened by the 
broad “a” of the Boston: native, and 
before we left her she told us that she 
had been born and reared in the Yankee 
capital, and that her family still had 
their home there. 

“IF MY GRANDMOTHER KNEW!” 

“IT go home to see my people as often 
as I please, but only one of my sisters 
knows I am here,” said the girl. ‘“ La, 
la, if my dear old grandmother—she is 
eighty-nine now—knew that I am a 
Chinaman’s wife, she would have me 
hanged!” 

Hazel laughed, but I thought there 
was a note of sadness in her sally. 

‘“Regret?”’ she repeated, answering 
an inquiry. “Regret what?” . 

As elusively as the’ yellow folk to 
whom she now belongs, she turned the 
conversation to a framed embroidery— 
a treasure of China’s strange crafts— 
which reached half-way from the low 
ceiling to the floor. 

“There are one hundred and sixty 
different birds in that embroidery,” she 
said. “Isn’t it “eautifully done?” 

She laughed lise a pledsed child when 
I agreed with her estimate. 

The reference to the embroidery made 
it easy to study without embarrassment 
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the rest of the room. It was about ten 
feet’ square, electrically lighted by a 
heavy, low-hanging brass chandelier. 
Along the wall toward which the door 
opened was an upright piano, half hiding 
a common iron sink in the opposite cor- 
ner. The furniture, like the piano, was 
modern mahogany. It consisted of four 
chairs, a settee, and a table in the center 
of the room. A collection of massive 
Chinese vases on a cheap marbfe mantel, 
a brass-bugled phonograph, ivories, em- 
broideries, an electric fan, and a photo- 
graph of Chu Man completed the en- 
semble. It suggested a play-room in 
which a pettish child had littered its 
toys. A small door leading from this 
room disclosed a cubby-hole so full of 
a brass bed and a bird’s-eye maple 
dresser as to leave little space for any- 
thing else. 

Hazel interrupted the survey of her 
abode with one of her sudden laughs. 

“T am trying to think where I shall 
go for a vacation—the White Mountains 
or Atlantic City,” she said. “I like 
both places. Take my _ husband?” 
Again she laughed. ‘No, indeed! My 
husband is a Chinaman. He stays home. 
No, they are not docile any more than 
white men. They would rule you with 
a rod of iron if you would let them. 
Yet a woman may rule’ them so long as 
they are sure of her affection, and noth- 
ing she may ask will be denied. 

“IT come and go when I please. I 
know nothing of the quarter save these 
four walls. If you will let the people 
here alone, they will let you alone. A 
Chinaman will never make the first ad- 
vance. When I step out of Chinatown, 
I become a white woman again. When 
I come back, I become yellow and mind 
‘my own business. If a Chinaman were 
to see me away from here, do you think 
he would let on that he knew me? 
Never would he give a sign, no matter 
how good friends we might be, unless I 
wished it. A white man would never 
be so forbearing. 

“When my husband and I go out of 
Chinatown in company, you would never 
know we were together. He either 
walks ahead of me or behind. That is 
the Chinese way. I have traveled all 
over the country with him, and few have 
ever commented on it. ' 
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“Let me tell you that the Chinese 
need nobody to teach them charity or 
humility; and if the missionaries would 
let them alone, there would be no Elsie 
Sigel tragedies to stir hatred against the 
yellow people.” 

We left Hazel seated at the window of 
the bamboo screen, her thick braid of 
golden hair falling carelessly over one 
shoulder, and the diamonds on her fin- 
gers glistening in the rays of the chan- 
delier. 


DENIZENS OF THE QUARTER 


As we emerged from Hazel’s, a China- 
man with a vertical streak of red painted 
between his eyebrows moved into the 
shadow of the adjoining building. That 
was the sign of a candidate for admis- 
sion to the Lone Gee Tong—the order 
of Chinese Free Masons—worn on the 
forehead so that he might be known to 
those whose secrets he wished to bind to 
himself. 

Crossing the street, we climbed the 
stairs of a building crazy with age and 
dust and smells. We groped down a 
narrow hall on the second floor, and in 
a coop with a wire-meshed window we 
found Lulu Shu lying on the floor. Her 
layout was spread before her on a pallet, 
and a big gray cat was cuddled in the 
nape of her neck, drinking in the fumes 
of the drug as they escaped over her 
shoulder. Lulu Shu has lived in China- 
town for eighteen years, and during the 
past three years she has not stirred from 
her room. 

Much has been written about the 
“white slaves” of Chinatown. That 
is all fiction. No bars or strong doors 
keep them there. They are slaves only 
in the sense in which Lulu Shu is one. 
Addiction to opium is their only warder. 

Leaving Lulu Shu’s, and now led by 
Brickley, one of Nammock’s partners, we 
entered a building on the opposite side of 
the street, and felt our way through a 
black hallway which led into a small 
court. After several seconds in this hid- 
den enclosure I traced the outline of 
a three-decked tenement, with blurred 
lights in its open windows. Standing in 
the street; one would never suspect that 
building to be there. 

When I had become accustomed to 
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the darkness of the court I saw through 








the wire coverings on the cellar windows 
a white woman, and a white boy of nine 
or ten, sitting against a cooking-range, 
which took up most of the space in a 
room about eight feet square. A lamp 
flickered on a small table. Soon I dis- 
tinguished English and Chinese voices in 
conversation. 

“That’s Margaret with the boy,” 
whispered Brickley, pointing toward the 
woman. “She’s the second white wife 
of that boy’s foster father, Charley Wing. 
The boy’s mother drifted into China- 
town one day ten years ago. She was 
sick and starving. Wing took her in, 
nursed her, and gave her food; and in a 
few weeks that boy was born. Wing 
married the mother and took care of 
them both. When the mother died, a 
couple of years ago, he adopted the boy.” 

At that moment two white women 
emerged from the cellar and melted into 
the night. Margaret Wing followed 
shortly, and, finding us there, said to 
Brickley, with a chuckle: 

“That was my mother and _ sister. 
They came over from Jersey to see 
whether I had been killed. All this stuff 
in the newspapers has made them nerv- 
ous.” 

Across the courtyard from Margaret 
Wing’s is Chu Hin’s opium-joint, where 
white men and yellow foregather and set 
sail for Poppyland. First, however, they 
must pay the price of the journey to Chu 
Hin’s white wife, who sits at a little desk 
just inside the door, tallying and casting 
accounts of the dreams her husband sells. 
Chu Hin was once, according to Chinese 
standards, a great comedian. He was 
the first actor of note to appear in the 
Chinese theater in New York, but he has 
long since forsaken the stage. Chu con- 
sented to having his place and its occu- 
pants photographed, but not until after 
he had been permitted to doff negligee 
for more formal attire. 

Three flights of narrow stairs to the 
top of .a tenement in another street car- 
ried us to the abode of Mrs. Chu Wing. 
Mrs. Chu Wing’s name is Elsie. In the 
quarter, the white women are generally 
known by Christian names—their own 
or adopted ones—and it is the familiar’ 
etiquette of their scheme of things to 
address them so. Elsie’s husband is the 
proprietor of a number of laundries in 
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Hudson River towns like Peekskill and 
Poughkeepsie. ‘They were married in 
St. Louis, she told me, in 1902. We 
found her home the familiar one-room 
establishment of the quarter, but with 
an incongruity all its own. A _ gilded 
plaster bust of Shakespeare stood on the 
inevitable marble mantel between two 
exquisite Chinese glazed vases. Around 
the bard’s neck hung a purple ribbon, 
and I could not help but smile. 

“Oh, I know Shakespeare!” Elsie 
smiled back with a challenging perk of 
her head. Seeing that I would not ac- 
cept her challenge, she turned to Nam- 
mock and said: ‘‘ Haye you heard that 
the excursion planned for to-morrow is 
off?” Catching my look of inquiry, she 
went on: “ There are to be no more 
missionary excursions this year. It has 
been the custom for the Sunday-school 
societies to hire a steamer three or four 
times every summer and go on picnic 
excursions. I attended three last year. 
First I went because I felt that I could 
go in company with my husband with- 
out being subjected to criticism or com- 
ment. I went the second time to con- 
firm my observations of the previous 
occasion, and the third time I went to 
strike an average and round out the ex- 
perience. It was unique. I discovered 
that the white wives of the quarter were 
somewhat out of the scheme of the 
missionaries. To the fresh-faced girl 
Sunday-school teachers, the chief at- 
traction was. the cueless Chinks in 
American clothes.” 

Elsie’s blue eyes twinkled with a cyn- 
ical mirth. 

“Soon after the third excursion, a 
young Chinaman came to me with a 
letter from one of the Sunday - school 
teachers’ who had turned her nose up 
at me. When.I had fixed her identity 
I consented to do what he asked. He 
could not write English, and I com- 
posed him an answer. And after that— 
well, I played Cyrano to his Christian 
for nearly two months, and—now they 
are married, ha, ha, ha!” 

I started forward, shocked, but Elsie 
_ misunderstood, or pretended to do so. 

“ Surprised?” she laughed. “I know 
Rostand. ‘At the envoy’s end I touch.’ 


Or should I say ‘touched’ in this in- 
stance? 


Ha, ha, ha! Oh, if I were a 
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man, I should love to play that part. 
But, tell me, don’t you think that it was 
rather droll of me to write that China- 
man’s love-letters?” 

I was silent. 

“ Bah!” she exclaimed. 

A firecracker exploded loudly in the 
street below, and Elsie leaned out of 
the window and looked down. Keeping 
her eyes averted, and seeming to be 
watching something on the roofs of the 
buildings opposite, she said in a changed 
and bitter voice: 


‘“ THERE IS A WALL!”’ 


“T am ashamed! Every white woman 
in Chinatown who has not deadened her 
senses with drugs is ashamed!” Then, 
turning round, with her features drawn 
and her eyelids narrowed to conceal the 
tears, she went on in an impassioned 
tone: ‘‘No chains, no barred doors 
hold us here! But there is a wall! 
You cannot see it; you cannot even 
imagine it; but it is there! I can see it! 
I have dashed myself against it and been 
hurled back!” 

There was a pause, and again Elsie’s 
eyes went drifting out into the blue haze. 
Presently she turned back. Her eyes 
were dry, and she spoke calmly: 

“T have never known but one white 
woman to get over that wall and back to 
our own kind. She and I were gradu- 
ated from—no, that is another story. 
I will say that she was well bred and 
well educated. In fact, she took honors 
over me, and I was among the first ten 
in my class. No, never mind where it 
was. That’s ‘in the past. How she 
came here or why she came does not 
matter, either. How she got out and 
over the wall is what I want to tell you. 

“Three years after coming here this 
girl was rainbow-chasing in poppyland. 
You would have turned her over to the 
first policeman you met if she had dared 
to speak to you in the street. But when 
she was herself, and there were no rain- 
bows in her brain, she could charm you 
with her mind. 

“One day a newspaper man came 
drifting through the quarter. She was 
herself that day, and she interested him. 
After many weeks he persuaded her to 
go away from New York where once in 
a while she could see real rainbows and 
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green trees and grass. In three or four 
months she came back to the city. In 
that short time she had once more be- 
come the girl I had known in the begin- 
ning. She had been studying typewriting 
and stenography, and the newspaper man 
found her a position in an office. 

“No, they didn’t marry and live hap- 
pily ever afterward. This isn’t that 
kind of a story. It couldn’t be with that 
sort of aman. Once he was certain that 
she was on her feet, he let her go her 
own way. The most he ever said to me 
about it was to call what he had done 
for her ‘ just an experiment.’ He died 
in a little while, but his experiment has 
outlived him. She runs the office where 
she works. She could marry well, but 
there’s a grave in Greenwood. The ex- 
perimenter doesn’t know, but that’s her 
anchorage, and—‘ at the envoy’s end I 
touch.’ ” 


~ 99 


“ SLIGEL CLASE VELLY UNFLORTUNATE 


AS Nammock and I descended to the 
street, little clusters of punks were burn- 
ing in the keyholes or in the jambs of 
most of the doors on the different land- 
ings. That is the way they “sport their 
oak” in Chinatown. 

“Here’s the president of the Chinese 
Sunday-school outfit,” said Nammock as 
we stepped out of Elsie’s door. 

He hailed a cueless young Chinese in 
his shirt-sleeves who was standing in the 
middle of the street smoking a big black 
cigar. 

.“ This Sligel clase velly unflortunate 
flor Chinese,” said he. “To-day I am 
held up by blig Ilish p’leeceman, who 
take me flor Willum Leon. Chinese got 
be velly clareful now. I glive up the 
ples-see-dencee of Chinese Sunday-school 
to-day. I tell ’um not  advlisable to hold 
exclursion to-mollah. I person - al - lee 
want nothing to do with exclursion just 
now. This Sligel clase velly, velly sad. 
It glieve me deeply.” 


“Humph!” said Nammock as we 
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“The whole outfit was 
on one of their excursions three days be- 
fore Elsie Sigel’s body was discovered 


turned away. 


in Leon’s flat. This’ll put a kink in ’em 
for a little while.” 

A white man passed us in the shadows, 
a low-crowned derby pulled down over 
his bullet-shaped head, accentuating a 
ponderous, bony jaw. His eyes were 
cast upon the gutter. It was “ Chuck” 
Connors, famous among the Bowery’s 
characters and sometimes called “ the 
mayor of Chinatown.” 

A census taken by missionaries in 1908 
showed one hundred and _ ninety-five 
white women living in Chinatown; but 
a count made a few months later by Cap- 
tain Galvin, of the police, showed only 
one hundred and thirty. Galvin’s first 
command—he is one of the youngest 
captains on the New York force—was 
the Elizabeth Street precinct, which in- 
cludes Chinatown. At the outset he in- 
augurated a war on the whites of the 
yellow quarter by enforcing the sanitary 
provisions of the tenement-house law. 
He closed the gambling-houses, too— 
something which none of his predeces- 
sors had even attempted to do, for were 


not these dens of pi gow and fan tan 


worth from five thousand to ten thou- 
sand dollars a week in tolls to “the 
system”? Galvin was in the full swing 
of his campaign for cleanliness when the 
Sigel tragedy startled the world, furnish- 
ing proof of the need of such work. 

It was dawn as Galvin and I walked 
out of Chinatown and into the Bowery. 

“T’d like to pile all of it on a barge 
and sink it in the East River,” he said, 
looking backward through Doyers Street. 

I followed his gaze and saw a candle 
in a fish-bladder lantern flickering out. 
The people behind Elsie Chu’s wall were 
going to sleep, and these lines from a 
Chinese poem, written many centuries 
ago, came to me: 
The very wax sheds sympathetic tears, 
And gutters sadly down till dawn appears. 





LIFE 


From out of sleep and dreams we wake 
To other dreams, and then 

We each the self-same pathway take 
To sleep and dreams again! 





Sennett Stephens 


























WOMAN'S LOVE 


OF THE EXOTIC 


BY LAWRENCE BURT 


BOUT two months ago the whole 
A country was shocked by the dis- 
covery of a crime which had been 
perpetrated in New York. ‘The mur- 
dered body of a young girl was found 
in a trunk, in a room occupied by a Chi- 
nese waiter. The girl was a_ grand- 
daughter of a general who had won dis- 
tinction in the Civil War. She was a 
girl of refinement and good education. 
Both she and her mother had for a long 
time acted as mission workers among the 
denizens of Chinatown. 

The mystery of her death has not yet 
been wholly solved ; yet two facts became 
immediately known. The first was the 
fact of her love for the Mongolian in 
whose rooms she had been murdered ; 
and the other was the fact that she had 
transferred her affections to another 
Chinaman; so that the current theory 
of her murder made it a crime due to 
jealousy. a 

Taken by itself, and as a single inci- 
dent, one would hardly attach a great 
deal of significance to this shocking 
affair. Dreadful though it was, it might 
possibly have been set down as a sporadic 
tragedy, entirely abnormal in its nature, 
and therefore without any special mean- 
ing. But the course of the investigation 
to which it led brought out further dis- 
closures which were much more start- 
ling, and possibly much more significant. 

When the police, in their efforts to 
track the murderer, ransacked the dwell- 
ings of other Chinamen, they discovered 
quantities of love-letters written to these 
men by white girls who were not at all 
of the class that springs from the gutter 
and has natural association with the 
loose-living Orientals of Mott Street and 
Pell Street and that neighborhood. The 
writers of these missives, like the mur- 
dered girl, had homes very different from 
the dens of Chinatown. They evidently 
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were young women of some education 
and of decent training. Yet they had 
thrust themselves into the haunts of these 
low creatures, and the letters found by 
the police showed that they had become 
infatuated with them. 

This was a very shocking revelation, 
and it gives one food for serious 
thought. How could young girls, whose 
upbringing had been so different, de- 
scend so easily to such a level? 


A DANGEROUS ASSOCIATION 


Now, in the first place, the particular 
explanation that has been given is not 
unreasonable; yet it does not wholly 
satisfy the mind, because it deals with 
only one particular phase of a very cu- 
rious subject. Most of these girls, in 
the beginning, were probably religious 
in their cast of thought; and they went 
down to Chinatown, at first, with the 
sincerest and most innocent motives. 
They hoped that they would convert to 
Christianity the laundrymen and _ shop- 
keepers and opium - smokers who make 
up the mass of our Chinese population. 
Their interest in their protégés was a 
missionary interest. 

At first, no doubt, they must have ex- 
perienced some little feeling of repulsion 
at having to do with creatures whose 
sleek skins seem like those of lower ani- 
mals or reptiles, with their high cheek- 
bones, their slits of eyes, and all their 
sly and stealthy ways. But this natural 
repugnance was in time quite overcome 
by a species of religious zeal. Each 
“worker”? took some Mongolian under 
her charge; for these Chinese insist upon 
having separate teachers. 

In time, familiarity brought about a 
new feeling, and made the interest a 
personal interest, quite as much as a re- 
ligious one. The very fact that white 
men despise Chinese, and often ill-treat 
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them, stirred what may be called a ma- 
ternal instinct in the women who made 
themselves responsible for the welfare of 
their charges. Just as a motker loves 
most tenderly her most misshapen and 
ill-favored child, so these girls felt their 
hearts moved by the thought that their 
“converts ’”’ had all the world against 
them. Then, again, the personality of 
the Orientals, with their insidious ways 
and fawning manners, made the appeal 
still stronger. Add to this the fact that 
religious emotion is very closely related 
to one that is physical, and we find a 
combination which explains why so many 
of these young women went astray, and 
why in their converts they. ultimately 
found lovers. 

It has been said, notably by two New 
York clergymen—the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
H. Virgin and the Rev. R. S. Mac- 
Arthur—that these results do not occur 
except when white women go down into 
Chinatown. It is claimed that the 
women who teach the Chinese in Sunday- 
schools. connected with churches never 
drift into sentimental relations with 
them. This would be interesting, if it 
were quite true; but the facts show that, 
even in the up-town churches, a great 
deal more may pass between teacher and 
pupil than these two clergymen are 
aware of. There have been marriages 
between white women and the yellow 
men; and where there are marriages of 
which everybody knows, you may be sure 
that there are also relations which stop 
short of marriage, yet which rouse feel- 
ings of disgust in those who believe that 
there exist certain barriers of race erect- 
ed by nature against anything that ap- 
proaches social amalgamation. 

The question, then, forces itself upon 
the mind whether women have not some- 
where lurking in them a strong love of 
the exotic, a willingness to overstep race 
lines, and whether they do not even feel 
a peculiar and inexplicable pleasure in 
doing so. Leaving aside, for the mo- 
ment, the subject of sex, let us take up 
this question in some other spheres. 





THE PASSION FOR ADORNMENT 
There was a time when men and 

women alike adorned their persons in 

practically the same way —-with vest- 


ments of gorgeous coloring and _ laces 
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and jewels and gold and silver — and 
when the men, no less than the women, 
derived delight from a sort of bedizen- 
ment which among males in the -Western 
world would now be styled barbaric. 
The centuries have witnessed a steady 
simplification in the tastes of men, sub- 
stituting plainness for the gorgeousness 
of other times. 

This marks man’s upward progress in 
the scale of civilization. The African 
potentate may still wear a nose-ring. The 
Hindu raja may cover himself with 
pearls and precious stones; but not even 
the mightiest monarch of the West, save 
on the rarest state occasions, is conspicu- 
ous in his attire. A king will go about 
in knickerbockers and a derby hat like 
the most commonplace representatives 
of the people whom he governs. With 
women, however, there has practically 
been no change. The extent of their 
personal adornment is measured only by 
their means; and when they cannot af- 
ford jewels and gold-work that are gen- 
uine, they will often deck themselves out 
with cheap imitations in brass and col- 
ored glass. 

When they have wealth, they circle 
their necks with pearls and emeralds; 
their hair is all aglow with diamonds and 
rubies. Their fingers are clogged with 
showy rings. For them the silk - looms 
weave their delicate fabrics, and for them 
the lace- makers destroy their eyesight. 
The farthest seas are dredged to supply 
this feminine craving for show and color 
and magnificence.- Not a few women in 
high station have appeared in ballrooms 
with live lizards writhing in their hair, 
at the end of a slender golden chain. 
Other women, like Judith Gautier and 
Sarah Bernhardt, with many who are 
less well known, exhibit what seems an 
unnatural fondness for tiny snakes. It 
would be a waste of time to enumerate 
all the forms which this curious fancy 
assumes, this passion for strange gems, 
for masses of jade and graduated corals 
—for everything, in fact, which West 
and East together can supply. 

Here, in itself, is a striking distinction 
between man and woman—a distinction 
on which we do not often dwell just be- 
cause we are so accustomed to it; but 
the fact remains that centuries of train- 
ing, “the emancipation of the sex,” the 

















entrance of women into the same fields 
of activity as those which at one time be- 
longed to men alone—all these have not 
wrought in woman the slightest trans- 
formation when it comes to the passion 
for the exotic. 


MARRIAGES WITH FOREIGNERS 


This passion for the exotic shades off 
from the slightest whim or preference to 
a sort of mad degeneracy, if one’ may 
use so strong a term. ~Let us take, for 
instance, so simple a thing as the com- 
parative attitude of men and women to- 
ward foreigners—meaning by this term 
white foreigners and persons who are in 
every way entirely unobjectionable. 

A man, almost instinctively, distrusts 
a foreigner; or, at any rate, he has a 
feeling that he must know the foreigner 
and mentally appraise him before re- 
garding him as a person to be cultivated. 
On the other hand, with women, the very 
fact of a person’s being foreign seems to 
be a passport to their favor. When one 
thinks of it, why is it that so many 
American heiresses marry foreign men, 
while so few American men marry for- 
eign women? 

Of course, a partial answer may be 
given when you say that the women often 
marry for a title. And this is true; yet 
it does not cover more than a quarter 
of the cases. On the other hand, there 
are thousands of foreign women of high 
birth and social rank who would be glad 
to marry American millionaires in return 
for a handsome settlement. Yet they 
almost never do so, and the reason is that 
they do not get the chance. 

No matter how rich an American may 
be, he generally prefers to wed among 
his own people. He does not wish to 
buy a titled wife or connections with 
nobility. In whatever other respect he 
may be open to censure, in this he de- 
serves the highest praise. He marries 
where he loves; and almost always he 
loves one who is familiar with his own 
traditions and with the ideals of his 
country. 

Going more deeply into this question 
of marriage and sex-relationship, let us 
look at a few more facts which have to 
do with those who are of entirely differ- 
ent races. In England, for example, 
there have been numerous marriages be- 
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tween white girls and Hindus, or even 
negroes. Prince Victor Duleep Singh 
married the daughter of an English earl ; 
while there are many full - blooded ne- 
groes—educated and trained, of course, 
in England—who have found wives 
there. The women who have married 
such exotic specimens are not at all 
ostracized by their white sisters. 

Reverse the sexes, and the case will 
be entirely different. No white man, if 
he be above the very lowest level, would 
ever dream of marrying a Hindu wom- 
an or a negress; or, if he did, he would 
immediately lose caste and be dropped 
by his associates. 

QUESTIONS OF COLOR 

There is a great deal of interesting 
literature in English which bears upon 
this subject. More than one of Kip- 
ling’s stories tells us of the scorn which 
white men feel for their fellows who, 
even in the remotest regions, have for- 
gotten the traditions of the ruling race 
and have yoked themselves with black or 
brown or yellow women. There is also 
that interesting book by Mr. F. C. Phil- 
lips, entitled, “A Question of Color,” 
which has a direct relation to this point, 
as do some of the very powerful tales 
collected by Mr. A. J. Dawson in his fas- 
cinating volume, ‘‘ The African Nights.” 
It may be objected that these are only 
works of fiction ; but good fiction always 
builds on fact; and thus it is that these 
stories mirror conditions that exist and 
are quite real. 

Mr. Dawson, to be sure, tells us that 
a woman who is married to a negro comes 
to feel a horror of him; and he, describes 
this horror in very striking language: 


You can see it if the husband comes into 
the room suddenly and walks up to her. 
chair. It is a long, indrawing shudder, be- 
ginning at the ankles and running upward 
until it unfolds the hands and they quiver 
in the lap. Then the shoulders take it from 
the wrists with a little convulsive twist, and 
crush it down finally into the fluttering 
bosom. Not pretty. It is too unpleasant to 
write or think about—much. 


Those who are interested in this sub- 
ject would do well to read a book writ- 
ten by the late Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
himself a negro. The volume is now out 
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of print, and can be obtained only with 
difficulty. Its author called it “ The 
Sport of the Gods,” and in it he gives 
us a very curious glimpse into certain 
phases of negro life in the great cities 
of our own country. It is indeed a 
unique book, since no other has been 
written with such intimate knowledge of 
the subject, nor does any other treat of 
a world whereof almost all white men 
are ignorant. 

Mr. Dunbar shows us how prosperous 
negroes live in Northern cities; how they 
have made for themselves settlements and 
communities of their own; how they have 
their own clubs and theaters and places 
of amusement. What strikes one most 
in this strange narrative is the fact, which 
it sets forth quite simply, that the pros- 
perous negro—whether he be merchant, 
actor, musician, or what-not—mates often 
with a white woman who is not an out- 
cast, but who in some Cases possesses 
beauty, refinement, and personal charm, 
and who unfeignedly loves her dusky 
partner. ; 

DESDEMONA -AND .OTHELLO 


This recalls some passages in Shake- 
speare’s “Othello” which are perhaps too 
strongly phrased to be quoted here. It 
must be remembered that Shakespeare 
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regarded Othello not as a Moor, as we 
understand the word, but as a negro with 
“thick lips” and “sooty bosom.” It 
was of him that Desdemona declared. to 
the duke: 


That I love the Moor to live with him, 

My downright violence and storm of for- 
tunes 

May trumpet to the world; my heart’s sub- 
dued 

Even to the very quality of my lord. 


In these words, written some three 
centuries ago, the greatest of English 
poets gave utterance to what we may 
tentatively regard as truth, though the 
explanation of it may require much com- 
plex psychological discussion. But the 
truth in question is that almost all women 
have, lurking in their natures, a love of 
the exotic which is foreign to most men. 
It is part of their sensitiveness to color- 
effects, to novelty, to strangeness, to the 
unknown, and to all those subtle sensa- 
tions which are evoked by lights and 
shades and perfumes and dainty differ- 
ences. 

Perhaps one may call this feminine 
characteristic a perversion of the sense 
of beauty which finds an exquisite sen- 
sation in what is different and alluring 
by reason of the difference. 





THE TIDES 


THROUGH rush and reed 

The long, strong tides recede, 
Jostle and surge, 

And toss and urge, 


And foam and merge, 


Where lily roots shine bright like bronzen brede. 


“ Haste! haste!” 

That is their cry; 

Back to the mother waste 
They fleet, they fly, 
Again to be embraced— 
Again to be a part 

Of that great heart! 


As set the tides, so we, 

After the stress and roar 

Along life’s shore, 

Shall one day set toward the eternal sea! 


Clinton Scollard 





THE DUKE OF LEINSTER 


MAURICE FITZGERALD, SIXTH DUKE OF LEINSTER, WAS TWENTY-TWO YEARS OLD IN MARCH 
LAST. HE IS THE ONLY YOUNG UNMARRIED DUKE IN THE BRITISH PEERAGE 


From a photograph by Lafayette, Dublin 
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LUCILLE OF THE CONVENT 
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HE station-master, gorgeous with 

| gold braid and stripes, shrugged 

his shoulders, as if to indicate 

that it was no business of his that I had 
missed my train. 

“ M’sieur can only get as far as Mimes 
to-night,” he said, with an air of finality. 

Clearly it was of little use looking to 
him for sympathy in my predicament. 
I was bound for Narbonne, where I was 
to meet with a friend, and then we were 
to knock about the Midi, and perhaps 
cross the frontier and spend a few days in 
Spain. Mimes was twenty miles nearer 
my goal; it was not very late, and I 
might as well push on. I understood that 
I could catch an express there in the 
morning. The train was due in ten min- 
utes, and it gave me time to snatch a 
hasty coffee and roll and send a telegram 
to my friend. 

Half an hour later I was in Mimes, 
with my luggage piled up on the omni- 
bus, lumbering over the cobbled road 
from the station toward the Chariot d’Or. 

It was an old-fashioned hotel, typical 
of a French provincial town, white- 
fronted, and built on the four sides of 
a square courtyard. There was a café 
restaurant attached to it, and, feeling in 
the mood for the companionship of faces 
and voices, I went inside, intending to 
have a light meal there. 

The place was filled with the usual 
people that foregather in the French 
cafés. A party of four were playing 
manille over their glasses of coffee, and 
close at hand two young Frenchmen were 
talking and gesticulating over business 
matters. A family of four—fat mother 
and father and two thin, shy - looking 
girls—were busy with dinner, the father 
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picking the legs of his grenouilles eager- 
ly, and washing his meal down with fre- 
quent drafts of red wine from a stone 
jug; the mother tackling an entrecéte ; 
the daughters eating salad of chicory- 
leaves. Others in the café were reading 
newspapers or illustrated journals, or 
were simply content to lean back, ab- 
stractedly listening to the music of the 
string band. 

The place seemed very peaceful and 
contented. Life in Mimes seemed to 
move at a leisurely, well-ordered pace. 
This café represented the harmless 
amusement that leavened the hard day’s 
work which all the good provincials had 
done. 

As I took my seat at the corner near 
the door, I caught sight of a man’s face 
in the large mirror opposite me. I don’t 
know what made my glance linger on 
the mirror, but, as I looked, the eyes of 
the man, who was sitting somewhere be- 
hind me, met mine in the looking-glass, 
and I saw his brows go up questioningly. 

I looked again, thinking that I might 
have been mistaken, and started on my 
meal. 

You know that feeling which over- 
takes you at times—the feeling that you 
are being stared at by some one. I felt 
certain that if I looked at the mirror 
again I should find the reflected eyes 
of the man behind me gazing hard at 
me; and though I tried to distract my 
thoughts by reading an illustrated comic 
paper, I could not forget the face I had 
seen in the mirror. 

I cast my eyes upward, without lifting 
my head, and through the screen of my 
eyelashes I observed the man who was 
looking at me, There was nothing very 
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striking about his face, unless it were his 
eyes. ‘They were keen, dark eyes—the 
eyes of a young man—and they had 
something compelling in them. I should 
have put him down as a man about thir- 
ty, belonging to the middle class; his 
clothes, without being of fashionable 


















































THERE HE WAS, STARING AT 
ME FOR ALL HE WAS 
WORTH ! 


cut, were neat, and as he lifted his glass 
to his lips I could see that his hands were 
well kept. I decided that he was a clerk, 
and that his interest in me was due to 
the fact that I bore some resemblance to 
a friend of his. 

8 
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My eyes wandered away, and in the 
interest of the surroundings I forgot all 
about him for a time, until something 
drew my eyes to the mirror again. 


There he was, staring at me for all he 
was worth! 
at him to show my annoyance. 


I could not help frowning 
The man 











pig 











was embarrassing me. It looked 
as if he translated my frown 
into some sort of a signal, 
for, as if in response, he made 
a quick movement of his eyebrows and 
smiled. 

I felt very angry at his impertinence, 
and, calling the waiter, I paid my bill 
and left the restaurant, thinking to take 
a stroll in Mimes. It proved to be a 
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beautiful town, with a broad boulevard 
laid out along the river, which made 
watery music in the night and let the 
lights from the lamps and the bridge 
dance and quiver in its waters. 


II 


I wALKeED along by .the riverside to a 
bridge—the Pont St. Brieux, I think it 
was called—and stood there for a mo- 
ment looking into the swift-running water 
below me. As I was dreaming, a hand 
tcuched my shoulder. 

I turned round, rudely disturbed, and 
saw beside me the young man whose eyes 
had stared me out of the café. He 
looked at me as if he were afraid I should 
be very angry, and then he raised his hat, 
and, bowing, with one hand over his 
heart, he said: 

“My name, m’sicur, is Auguste Bom- 
mellaert.” 

He had introduced himself so frankly 
and so politely that I could not take any 
objection to his manner. Indeed, his 
whole attitude was one of respectful 
courtesy. I could only wonder why he 
had made himself known to me. 

“ Well, M. Bommellaert,”’ I observed, 
“and to what do I owe the honor of 
meeting you?” 

“ M’sieur is a stranger here?” he 
asked by way of answering my question. 

“You have guessed correctly.” 

“ An Englishman?” 

“That is so—I suppose my cap told 
you that.” 

“An Englishman is always sympa- 
thetic,” he remarked sententiously. 

I smiled. 

“In the name of my race, I thank 
you, M. Bommellaert.” 

It was now his turn to smile. 

“ When I first saw you,” he said, “I 
thought you might be a detective.” He 
looked round anxiously. ‘‘ We are sus- 
picious of strangers here. You remem- 
ber the wine riots, and Marcellin Albert 
—there were a lot of strangers here at 
the time. They made friends with the 
people, and, having found out what they 
were doing in connection with the agita- 
tion, they caused many of them to be ar- 
rested.” 

“ Good Heavens, M. Bommellaert,” I 
said, “I assure you that I am no de- 
tective; I am a peaceable traveler jour- 
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neying south to Narbonne. Why should 
you take me for a detective?” 

‘“‘ Because ’’-—here he looked nervous- 
ly left and right to see that no one was 
near; and having satisfied himself on - 
that point, he lowered his voice, plucked 
me by the sleeve, and whispered in my 
ear—‘ because there is business on foot 
to-night.” 

He regarded me mysteriously. 

“Indeed!” said I. “ And why should 
you tell me that?” 

“ Because I want your help.” 

If it is a question of breaking the 
law, I would prefer not to assist you.” 

He laughed. 

“ Breaking the law! Pooh, sir! I in- 
tend obeying the law—the one law that 
rules the world and the hearts of men!” 
His eyes gleamed with excitement, and 
he flicked his fingers. ‘“ That for all 
other laws that are—the law that I am 
going to follow is the law of love!” 

“You interest me very much.  Per- 
haps, as you have confided in me thus far, 
you will tell me the whole secret.” 

“It is my dearest wish to do so.” He 
took my arm. “ Come with me,” he said, 
guiding my footsteps over the bridge. 
“There is a little café on the riverside 
with a terrace looking on the waters ; we 
will sit there, and. you shall listen.” 

I am not of a particularly adventurous 
spirit, but the manner of his voice and 
the mystery of his personality appealed 
to me. I was feeling dull in Mimes, 
until M. Bommellaert had suddenly in- 
truded himself into my life; I need 
pledge myself to nothing, and yet spend 
a pleasant half-hour in his company, 
thought I. 

We went to the café, which was called 
the Coq Rouge, and he chose a dark 
corner on the terrace away: from the 
other people, where we could talk unin- 
terruptedly. Coffee was brought to us, 
and M. Bommellaert sipped his reflective- 
ly for a few minutes. Then he said: 

“ Wsieur, have you ever been in 
love?” 

I warned him that if he started on 
that topic he would be there till past 
midnight, hearing the true and faithful 
stories of my early loves. 

“Ah, no!” he said impatiently. “I 
mean the love that is real and overpow- 
ering—the madness which takes hold of 
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a man’s life, and sows 
the seeds of great joy 
and great pain in his 
heart. So it is with 
me.” He sighed for- 
lornly. “I do not know 
what to do,” he went 
on. “I am distracted. 
I must end the thing to- 
night.” 

“What do you mean 
by that?” I asked anx- 
iously. 

“Oh, not suicide,” he 
added with haste. 
“Something that is far 
more joyous. To-night 
Lucille shall be mine. 
Listen; you do _ not 
know Lucille. Ah, sir, 
her face is one that 
Leonardo da Vinci 
would have wept over! 
Her fair hair runs in 
silken ripples over her 
forehead. Her eyes are 
like pale turquoises 
against the ivory and 
coral of her complex- 
ion. Her smile is like 
sunshine after rain. Her laughter is 
like the thrill of the lark. Her—”’ 

I had to interrupt the love-sick man 
in his enthusiasm, for his superlatives 
were cloying my palate. 

“TI gather that she is very beautiful.” 

“Ah, m’sieur,’ he said earnestly, 
“she is—” 

“ And who is this marvelous lady, and 
why is it that you have not won her?” 

“‘ Alas, I have won her—she is mine in 
spirit, but not in body. Lucille is the 
daughter of a wealthy merchant in 
Paris—that is where I met her. She is, 
as you will guess, far above my station, 
for I am only a clerk with a hundred or 
so francs a month. But she loves me in 
spite of my poverty, and she would have 
wedded me had not her father discovered 
my letters to her—those letters in which 
I poured out all the torrent of love that 
was storming in my heart. There was a 
scene at home; Lucille was obstinate. 
They tried to dissuade her from all 
thoughts of me. She wrote to me secret- 
ly, telling me all the tribulations she 
was undergoing, and finally they sent 
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THE NOCTURNAL MEETING ON THE BRIDGE 


her to a convent here—the convent of 
Notre Dame des Fleurs—and there she 
is to-night.” 

His voice shook with tears. 

“Come, come,” I said gently, ‘ we 
have a proverb in England, which I be- 
lieve is a universal one—‘ The course of 
true love—’ You know it!” 

“Ah, yes,” he sighed. “ But if you 
are at all interested in my story, say that 
you will help me.” 

“But what are you going to do?” 

‘“T found out the name of the convent, 
as I told you, and I followed her here. 
Week after week I have wandered round 
the walls, hoping to see her. Yesterday 
I saw her face at one of the windows; 
it was framed in the veil of a nun. Her 
eyes were filled with sorrow, and her lips 
were dolorous. While I waited she 
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signed to me that she was in distress and 
unhappy, and I tried to make her see that 
I would rescue her.” 

A man came near us and took a table 
at our side. 

‘““S-sh!’? whispered M. Bommellaert. 
“They know at the convent that I have 
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been wandering round day after day in a 
suspicious way. ‘They have warned the 
police, I know.” He glanced at the 
stranger. ‘It is unwise to talk of this 
any more here; let us go!” 

We paid our bills and left, and as we 
came to the bridge again, he said: 

“ Will you help me, now that I have 
told you the story?” 

His voice was so pathetic and plead 
ing that I had not the heart to refuse. 

“What am I to do?” 

“ Meet me here at midnight, and I will 
tell you.” 

“| have been traveling all day—” I 
began. 

“Promise me you will meet me; think 
what it means to me. Think of your own 
heart!” 

Well, well, I thought, romance is 
scarce enough in this world, and if for 
a few moments I live in the glamour of 
adventure and love it will be a pleasant 
holiday memory. 

“Well,” I said, ‘I will be here at 
midnight.” 


III 


THEY do not keep very late hours in 
Mimes, and when | arrived at the ap- 
pointed place the night was dark and the 
streets were almost empty. A_ figure 
lurking about the shadows of a lamp 
proved to be M. Auguste Bommellaert. 
He came up to me when he saw me and 
held out his hand in friendly welcome. 

“T thought you were never coming,” 
he said. 

“T am not late,” I replied. 
here to the minute.” 

“And I have never left here, except 
to have another look at the convent.” 

There was a quiver of excitement in his 
voice. Although nobody was at hand to 
overhear us, we spoke in husky whispers, 
like the conspirators we were. 

“Ts the convent far from here?” I 
asked. 

“No, not very far. I’ve been there 
and back in the last half-hour. The 
coast is clear. I was able to sniuggle a 
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note through to Lucille a day or so ago; 
she will be in readiness and expecting 
me.” 
“ How 
away?” 
“T don’t know yet. 


are you going to get her 


I was too fright- 
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ened to arrange for a carriage. Every 
one here knows the convent and would 
suspect me. I shall get Lucille out of the 
place, and then we will run, and trust to 
luck to find a cab prowling about to take 
us to Séjour, the next village. We will 
hide there for a day, take the train to 
Bordeaux, and so ship to England. I 
have been saving the wages of a year for 
this!” 

We walked along as he was explain- 

ing his plans to me, and every now and 
again he broke off to sing the praises of 
his Lucille. How happy they would be 
in England; Lucille would love me, too’ 
and so forth. 
I had taken a liking to young Bom- 
mellaert. There was something pathetic 
about him. His large, wistful eyes of 
deep brown had some of the magnetism 
of a dog’s eyes in compelling sympathy. 
And, with it all, he had the buoyancy of 
youth and the enthusiasm of @ lover. I 
hoped he would be happy with his Lu- 
cille, and I was beginning ‘o feel pleased 
with myself on account of the help I was 
rendering. 

So, in time, we came to a square place, 
lit only dimly by the flicker of gas-lamps, 
and set all round with trees. In the cen- 
ter of two tall clumps, hidden almost 
by their shadows, stood an unpretentious 
white building. 

M. Bommellaert drew me in close to 
the friendly darkness of the trees. 

“The convent!” he said, pointing to 
the building. 

I could fancy that I heard his heart 
beating with excitement. 

The house was not a very high one. It 
had a square, flat roof, and its windows 
were guarded with iron bars. ‘That night 
it looked dark and forbidding—a house 
of gloom, resembling a prison more cer- 
tainly than anything else. It seemed ab- 
solutely deserted, as if there were not a 
soul within its dreary walls. As we crept 
nearer, I could see that high, spiked rail- 
ings surrounded it, and, like a waterless 
moat, a wide area kept visitors at a dis- 
tance, unless they went up the steps that 
bridged the emptiness between .the road 
and the house. Thus, although the con- 
vent was at no great height from the 
level of the road, it was at least a fifty- 
foot drop from the roof to the basement 
below the railings. 
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M. Bommellaert came closer to me 
and pointed out a window in the upper 
part of the building. 

“That’s where she is,” he whispered. 
“ Behind those bars is my Lucille—a 
prisoner from love!” 

I looked in vain for the gleam of a 
light, and strained my ears for a signal 
of some sort; but nothing could I see or 
hear. 

“ How on earth are you going to get 
to her?” I asked. 

A cloud unveiled the moon for a mo- 
ment, and in its light I saw the face of 
Auguste Bommellaert, white and eager, 
the muscles of his face trembling with 
emotion. He unbuttoned his overcoat 
and fumbled for something. I guessed 
what that something was; and I proved 
to be right, for he unwound from his 
body a long, stout rope which had been 
coiled there. 

“T have not waited a year for noth- 
ing,” he said grimly. “I have been 
practising and practising, and now I can 
throw the rope round the bars, even at 
that distance.” 

“What do you wish me to do?” I 
asked. ‘I don’t see that I can be of 
much use.” 

““T want some one to help me with the 
rope—to catch this cord that is attached 
to the end, and so pull it through the 
bars. That is one thing. But more im- 
portant than that ’—and he lowered his 
voice to a whisper—‘“ there are Lucille’s 
belongings and her few little treasures 
in that room. I shall throw them .out. 
They must be caught noiselessly; the 
smallest sound might lead to our dis- 
covery. You Englishmen play cricket,” 
he said decisively. ‘‘ You are good at 
catching.” 

I did not tell him that I was popu- 
larly known as “butter - fingers” at 
school. 

So far the adventure was shaping well 
and peacefully. The dark night, the si- 
lent convent, the lover with the rope, the 
accomplice to speed them away—we only 
needed a coach in’ waiting, and here were 
all the ingredients of an eighteenth-cen- 
tury romance. The shrill whistle of an 
engine, and the dragging and pushing 
of trucks about a railway siding came 
through the thin night air to remind me 
of to-day. ’ 
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M. Bommellaert stepped back a pace 
and threw the rope. Its coils whirled 
like a great dark snake, and then col- 
lapsed into the area with a soft “ plop.” 
He swore gently to himself, and then 
hauled the rope up again. 


“ A bad shot!” he murmured. “I 
must not fail a second time! ” 
He was soon ready once more. ‘The 


coils shot out, this time actually striking 
the bars of Lucille’s window, ‘but that 
was all—the rope fell limply again into 
the darkness below. 

“?*Cré nom!” whispered M. Bommel- 
laert. 

He gathered the rope together for a 
third throw, stepping back a little far- 
ther, and measuring the distance very 
carefully. He was breathing hard with 
the vigor of his exertions. It was not 
so easy as he thought; but the vision of 
sweet Lucille spurred him on with fresh 
hope, and with a wide fling the rope once 
more went flying through the night. I 
saw it lick the bars and twine itself 
round one of them. 

“Catch the cord!” said 
Bommellaert hoarsely, and I reached 
dangerously over the railings and 
clutched at the long cord that was dan- 
gling at the rope. 

Softly and steadily we pulled the rope 
properly through the bars. One end 
was already tied to the area railings, and 
to it we joined the end that was brought 
through the bars, making it fast with a 
stout knot, so that there was a double 
length of rope leading from the railings 
to the window. 

M. Bommellaert now took off his light 
overcoat; then his coat; and lastly his 
waistcoat. He piled the discarded gar- 
ments in a neat heap under a near-by 
tree, and, pulling up his shirt-sleeves, he 
moistened his hands. 

“Au revoir!” he said, grasping the 
rope, which swayed to his weight. 

“ Good-by!” said I. “ Good luck, and 
bring Lucille safely down. You are sure 
you can m: nage to climb the rope?” 

I heard kim laugh lightly. 

“T have not been a sailor in the navy 
of France, m’sicur,” he said reassuringly, 
“for nothing!” 

The next minute he was hauling him- 
self up, hand over hand,-with the dex- 
terity of a monkey. 


Auguste 
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[ watched his progress from below. 
Now he had arrived at the window and 
had pulled himself to the narrow ledge. 
I heard a gentle scraping; Bommellaert 
was filing through the iron bars. Then 
there was a grating sound which came 
horribly loud and insistent, and set my 
heart knocking against my ribs for fear 
that it should be heard. It was the 
sound of a window being rattled, or 
forced open. Apparently Bommellaert, 
too, apprehensive of the noise he was 
making, because for the next few mo- 
ments I could see his black figure crouch- 
ing there, still as death, against the iron 
bars. 

Then came a movement. He was near 
his goal. He was going to enter Lu- 
cille’s room. 

I stood ready to catch such belongings 
as he should throw to me, and to steady 
the rope to bear the added weight of 
the girl. 

But something happened. At that mo- 
ment the clouds let a corner of the moon 
appear, just sufficient for me to see Bom- 
mellaert throw up his hands and clutch 
desperately at the darkness. Then he 
swayed like a drunken man, and down, 
down he came, with a shriek that shiv- 
ered the silence with a thousand little 
echoes. His body rushed—a whirlwind 
of arms and legs—to the railings, and 
struck with a damp sound on the stones 
far below. 

For a space there was utter silence. 
I stood paralyzed with horror—voice- 
less with the terror of a swift death. 
Then I heard a shouting, and the sound 
of men running, and the crack of a rifle- 
shot. 

Swiftly I realized that I must not be 
found there—I, a stranger. Who knows 
into what desperate paths it might lead 
me? How was I to account for my 
presence. Bommellaert was dead, for 
he could never have survived that drop 
of fifty feet, and I could do nothing by 
remaining. Besides, oddly enough, I re- 
membered that I was due at Narbonne 
at midday. 

It takes me a minute to write all this 
down. It took me just three seconds, 
I estimate, to decide. I turned and ran 
—ran as if the wraith. of the broken man 
at the foot of the convent were leaping 
after me. The clatter of material feet 
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followed me, and not once, but many 
times, a bullet sang past me. 

I did not know the way. I doubled 
this way and that way, up side streets, 
over bridges, and back again; and the 
footsteps grew fainter. I could hear 
them now going down another street on 
a wrong scent. 

IV 

It was nearly two o’clock in the morn- 
ing when I reached the Chariot d’Or. 
The concierge was much too sleepy to 
bother about me. He just turned over 
on his bed and murmured, “ Bonne nuit,” 
as I took my candle. 

My dreams were strange and _ turbu- 
lent that night; you can well imagine 
them. I dreamed of Lucille waiting in 
her room behind the bars; of the falling, 
falling figure of poor Auguste Bommel- 
laert, and the shriek that startled the 


night. I awoke with his dying cry in 
my ears. 
The chambermaid was at the door, 


telling me shrilly that it was “ Eight 
o’clock, and monsieur’s train departs at 
nine.” 


THE CONVENT 
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As she brought me a little jug of hot 
water, and my roll and coffee, and 
busied herself with the shutters, she re- 
marked lightly: 

“There were great doings in the town 
last night. Did not monsieur hear the 
noise ?”’ 

My heart stood still. 
me? 

‘““No,” I answered, “I have heard no 
noise. What do you mean? What has 
happened?” 

“Oh, monsteur does not know,” 
said, glad to be the first to impart the 
news. ‘“‘ Robbers tried to break into the 
Bank of France last night. One of 
them fell and was killed, the other es- 
caped, though the gendarmes pursued 
and nearly caught him.” 

“The Bank of France!” I cried. 
“Ts that the building—” I checked my- 
self in time, and changed my question. 
“Ts it anywhere near the Convent of 
Notre Dame des Fleurs?” 

“ Mais allez donc, m’sieur,’ she said, 
thinking I was poking fun at_ her. 
“There’s no such thing as a convent 


1”? 


here! 


Did she suspect 


she 


? 


LIFES HEROES 


Not in books, dressed up and labeled. 
Not upon the mimic stage, 
Not in myth and legend fabled 
Far down history’s dust-dimmed page; 
But in flesh and blood they battle 
On the firing-line of fate, 
Where the bullets hiss and rattle 
In the war of love and hate. 


Not alone in song and story, 
Not alone in pictured art, 
Not alone where laud and glory 
Crown the brow and glad the heart; 
But in haunts remote, sequestered— 
There, too, hero souls have birth, 
Where the sore of sin has festered, 
And life means a hell on earth. 


In the mines and on the prairies, 
On the sea and on the land, 
Smiling at fate’s wild vagaries, 
Laughing at death’s beckoning hand— 
Every hour some hero passes 
To reward of hero souls, 
While time’s long and waving grasses 
Blot his name from earthly scrolls! 





Clarence Urmy 








R7CKANG OUT THE GREAT 
AMERICAN DRAMA 


BY A PROFESSIONAL PLAY-READER 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. RENNIE 


tain masterpiece called “the great 

American drama,” which spends all 
its time going up and down Broadway, 
New York, knocking loudly at the the- 
atrical managers’ doors, and being reg- 
ularly and systematically kicked down- 
stairs. An investigation into the author- 
ship of this masterpiece discloses the fact 
that it was written by whatever disap- 
pointed playwright you happen to be 
talking to at the moment. 

I have been reading plays profession- 
ally for several years; I have stood be- 
tween the managerial sanctum and as- 
piring genius. In other words, it has 


:. popular superstition there is a cer- 


been my job to kick “the great Ameri- 
can drama” down-stairs. But I have 
not done so yet—at least, I don’t think 
I have. If I have, I humbly beg its 
pardon. 

But, with a modesty characteristic of 
the theatrical profession, let me hasten 
to add that I feel confident I should 
recognize “the great American drama” 
if I met it. And, among the many hun- 
dreds of plays that have poured in upon 
me, I have not seen it yet. I still live 
in hope. When hope dies, I shall resign 
my job. 

This is not going to be a defense of 
managers. Goodness knows, they need 
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defending, but I am not the one to do 
it. Would you vindicate a man’s char- 
acter by putting his valet on the stand? 

A great many excellent and eventually 
successful plays have gone the rounds of 
the managers’ offices in vain. ‘There was 
the now classic case of Clyde Fitch’s 
“The Climbers,” which so many man- 
agers rejected because all the characters 
in the first act wore mourning—a fact 
that proved to be a very potent element 
in the play’s success. Charles Frohman, 
when he heard that his enemy, Mrs. 
Fiske, was to produce ‘“ Leah Kleschna,” 
is said to have remarked, “I can wish 
her no better luck.” Augustus Thomas 
himself has told how “The Witching 
Hour” went the rounds. 

But it is not charged that any of these 
plays were rejected without considera- 
tion; nor were they the works of un- 
known geniuses. ‘They were written by 
men of tried ability. I have no de- 
fense to make of managerial stupidity 
in failing to discover their merits, but 
I have a good deal to say out of first- 
hand, bitter experience against the prev- 
alent supposition that excellent dramas 
by mute, inglorious Ibsens are constantly 
pouring in upon the managers and being 
coldly rejected without receiving any 
consideration or recognition. 

As a matter of fact, the people who 
have helped most to spread this belief 
are the mute, inglorious Ibsens them- 
selves. Never believe a_ playwright 
when he talks about his own work—or 
about another man’s. I don’t know 
what fatal germ it is that gets into.a 
person’s system when once he has com- 
mitted a play; but there is no cure for 
it. Let the most modest, self-effacing, 
humble member of the community pen 
a drama, and instantly he is sure that it 
is a great drama, he is positive that it 
will succeed, and he is impelled by 
some mystic force to tell everybody he 
knows that this is the case. 

As soon as his masterpiece has come 
back from a manager or two, the play- 
wright becomes a martyr. There is no 
more trying person to live with than a 
martyr. . If, dear reader, any member of 
your family has the play-writing fever, 
shoot him on the spot! It will save 
worse trouble later on. 

Some time ago there came to a man- 
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ager’s office with which I was connected 
the manuscript and musical score of an 
operetta, with a letter from the author- 
composer. Some of the more shrinking 
parts of this letter read as follows: 


. . . An opera that you can use, and I 
believe will use, and one that will make an 
unqualified hit. I refer to “_—,” the full 
score and libretto of which are enclosed. 
I shall not enter into any detail regarding 
it—you have your examiners, who can see 
in it all there is to be seen. I want, how- 
ever, to call your especial attention to the 
three finales—Act I, in which American airs 
are interwoven in a manner that will arouse 
the audience to the highest pitch of en- 
thusiasm; Act II, in which “Home, Sweet 
Home” and “St. Patrick’s Day” are coun- 
terpointed in a way that will thrill every 
Irish heart, and set every American heart 
beating in sympathy; Act III, in which the 
strains of Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding March ” 
weave in and out with a stirring, original 
melody—three distinctively original, stirring, 
vigorous, and interesting finales, consistently 
and effectively led up to, not forced. 

Another thing—the opera does not depend 
upon horse-play to gain strength. There is 
a distinct personal interest developed in all 
the characters, and a definite movement and 
unfolding of each act, that will sustain the 
interest of the audience as strongly as a 
deep plot, while the wit and fun are spon- 
taneous and natural, so that whenever the 
laugh comes, it is for legitimate cause. The 
music, I think, you will find quite in the 
popular vein, yet showing originality and 
musicianship. 


Need I say that the merit of the en- 
closed work varied inversely as the self- 
warmth of the letter? A letter of 
recommendation from the author is gen- 
erally a sign that the play may be re- 
jected on sight—and a great proportion 
of the plays are accompanied by letters. 


THE RARITY OF GOOD PLAYS 


The other day I went down through 
a partial list of the manuscripts I have 
read in recent years. I selected two 
hundred and twenty-five titles at ran- 
dom. I found that of this number just 
eight plays—including both dramas and 
musical-comedy librettos—had been suf- 
ficiently promising to pass on for the 
manager’s personal inspection. Of these 
eight, there were but two which I could 
honestly say I thought fine plays, and 
both were by well-known men of letters ; 
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in fact, one man had already had three 
plays produced. 

Of these two plays, one—in my judg- 
ment, the finer—was rejected by the 
manager because he could not find an 
actor whom he thought fitted to the lead- 
ing part; and it still remains unpro- 
duced. The other was put on _ the 
boards—and failed. Of the remaining 
six, all were rejected, and I think prop- 
erly so; I had passed them chiefly be- 
cause they showed promise of talent—a 
promise in each case as yet unfulfilled. 

Out of more than two hundred un- 
solicited manuscripts, -then, picked out 
at random and representative of the rest, 
the gold ran only one play to the hun- 
dred, and in each case the name on the 
cover of the good play would have in- 
sured a careful reading in any office in 
the land. 

I read every one of these two hun- 
dred and twenty-five plays through (be- 
sides I don’t know how many hundreds 
more), and I live to tell the tale. In- 
deed, I am inclined to brag about it. 
It is something of a feat in endurance— 
a sort of intellectual Marathon. 


A GREAT BIBLICAL DRAMA 


Take, for example, a few specimen 
speeches out of a biblical drama through 
which I wended my weary way, cheered 
ever and anon by its extraordinary style. 
Fortunately biblical dramas are few. 
This one was about Joseph. The author 
wrote that he was ‘anxious to have it 
produced.” I could fancy his family 
equally anxious to suppress it. The 
play opened with a scene between 
Joseph and his Brethren (practical pit 
near R. U. E.). After Joseph had been 
deposited in said pit, the following bit 
of dialogue ensued: 

Jupa (picks up coat)—“The coat so 
dearly prized by our father! What shall be 
done with it?” 

Rusen.—“ Kill a kid and dip the garment 
in the blood, sending it to our father, saying 
to him, we found the coat in the wilderness ; 
doubtless some irrationai quadruped has eaten 
Joseph.” fs 

Joseph, however, escaped the irra- 
tional quadruped and was sold to an 
Egyptian who conveniently chanced to 
be passing, with Aseneth, Pharao’s 
(sic) niece. In the second scene we dis- 
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cover Aseneth explaining matters to her 
royal uncle, as follows: 


PxHarAO.—“ Why interest thou in his wel- 
fare?” 

AseNnETH.—“ Ah, dear uncle, I cannot help 
it. His angelic features overwhelm my 
sensibilities.” 

PuHarAo.—“I comprehend not this non- 
sensical jabbering. Could thou love a son of 
Israel, whose people the Egyptians despise? 
Pooh, bah, what rot! ” 

ASENETH.—“ Had you observed his benevo- 
lent facial expression when sold to Exodus, I 
dare say your heart would have been pene- 
trated with sympathy at such inhuman treat- 
ment heaped upon him by these illiterate 
heathen.” 

PxHarao.—‘ Nonsense; only imaginary girl- 
ish fancies!” 

ASENETH.—“I beseech thee, good king, 
have I offended thee? I pray thine forgive- 
ness, but turn not my allegations adrift.” 


If the reader fancies this an extreme 
example of the crimes ,ommitted in the 
name of drama, let him listen to this 
from a musical comedy. By the way, 
it is a “lyric”: 

THe Dream Kiss 
Kisses sweet on woman’s lips, 
Pearls on coral sown, 


Burning fires leap to life 
Like lamps upon a shrine. 


Kisses, kisses swift and fleet,. 
Heart on heart is laid; 

Eyes seek eyes—the soul, ah me! 
‘Where love is—all is said. 


Unfortunately, all was not 
there were several more verses. 


said— 


FASHIONS IN DRAMATIC AUTHORSHIP 


The stage itself, of course, reflects the 
popular taste in drama, and dictates the 
nature of these unsolicited masterpieces 
that flood in upon the managers by the 
thousand. But only a man who _ has 
waded through the flood can fully ap- 
preciate, perhaps, what a _ complete 
change in dramatic fashions has been 
wrought in the past few years. 

A decade ago, when romances and 
dramatized best sellers were the vogue, 
when Sothern was playing ‘“ The Pris- 
oner of Zenda” to crowded matinées, 
glowing romances were being written in 
hall bedrooms all over the land. But in 
the past three years I have come across 
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THIS ACTION INSTANTLY RESTORED PUBLIC CONFIDENCE AND WIPED OUT THE 
VILLAIN’S ENTIRE FORTUNE 


in my reading just one solitary manu- 
script of this nature, the scenario for a 
dramatization of a Dumas novel. The 
muck-raking madness has hit the aspir- 
ing Ibsens—that, and the telepathy 
craze. ‘The success of “The Man of 
the Hour,” “ The Lion and the Mouse,” 
and ‘The Witching Hour” has filled 
the breasts of these brooding geniuses 
with ambition to go and do likewise. 

We say the managers are sheep, trail- 
ing one another’s successes slavishly ; and 
so they are. But if they are sheep, there 
is no animal adequate as a simile for the 
playwrights—none that it is polite to 
employ, at any rate. 


A TRUST-BUSTING MASTERPIECE 


I should hate to say how many trusts 
have been ‘‘ busted” in manuscript under 
my eye in the last three seasons ; nobody 
would believe me. Perhaps the most 
complete and enjoyable job was done in 
a stirring drama which I read recently. 
This author had Upton Sinclair left at 
the barrier. His play made ‘“ The 


Metropolis ” look like an apology for the 
‘smart set and Standard Oil. 





The hero was a nephew of a man evi- 
dently dimly intended to represent John 
D. Rockefeller. Mr. Rockefeller having 
been killed in a railroad accident, leaving 
no direct heir and no will, the nephew, 
a Texas cowboy, inherited three billion 
dollars, more or less. His uncle had 
been a tight-wad, and had refused to 
aid the boy’s mother when she was in 
trouble. Accordingly the Texan came 
East with a full-grown grouch on Wall 
Street, resolved to smash the “system.” 

He proposed to do this by the aid of 
the villain—he didn’t know, of course, 
that his helper was a villain. ‘The vil- 
lain was a great financial magnate just 
then being attacked by the President. 
He told the hero that the way to smash 
Wall Street was to call in all his secu- 
rities in gold. Of course, that was the 
way also to precipitate a panic, and so 
to discredit the President. 

Everything worked like a charm, and 
Act III showed the Wall Street office 
of the villain, piled high with the hero’s 
gold, while mobs raged outside. The 
panic was madly sweeping the country. 
Money covld not be borrowed at two 
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thousand per cent. The troops were 
firing on the mob in City Hall Park. 
The populace were burning the man- 
sions of the rich all up Fifth Avenue, 
from Washington Square to Mr. Car- 
negie’s house. Anarchy had raised its 
’orrid head. 

The villain sat calm and happy; the 
Texas hero was sublimely satisfied. But 
just then the heroine rushed in. and 
pointed out to the hero that the villain 
had been feathering his own nest by the 
transactions, and she also spoke at some 
length on the state of the country and 
the common peepul. The hero saw a 
great light. He threw open the window 
and addressed the howling mob down in 
the street. They should have all their 
gold back again in circulation, he told 
them, at two per cent interest. This 
highly magnanimous action instantly re- 
stored public confidence and wiped out 
the villain’s entire fortune. The curtain 
was ordered down amid mighty shouts 
of rejoicing from the stage - hands -in 
Wall Street. 


PLAYS THAT COME IN BATCHES 


The very general interest in the occult, 
and in such manifestations of quasi- 
scientific phenomena as the Emmanuel 
Movement, is reflected in the unsolicited 
drama, thanks no doubt largely to the 
success of “The Witching Hour.” These 
plays go to. all sorts of extremes of wild 
improbability in the most solemn fashion. 
I have met with but one attempt to write 
the obvious satirical comedy on_ this 
theme. 

One of the most extravagant manu- 
scripts I have seen attempted to build a 
play around a new science—or art—of 
synthetic perfumes. This is not a novel 
idea in fiction. James Huneker has 
made use of it, for one; but a good many 
absurdities can get by on the printed 
page that tell in their true light when 
reduced to the concrete terms of the 


theater. 
In this play a brilliant young chemist 
was searching for the one perfume 


needed to complete his scale, as it were. 
That perfume once found, it was inti- 
mated that he would create a new art, 
and would play a song of smells, a kind 
of nasal symphony. Now the naughty, 


haughty leading lady had this very per- 
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fume, and she used it as a bait to lure 
the young chemist away from his fiancée 


into the devious paths of  third-act 
morality. It was an odorous third act, 
that! 


The ‘success of the alkali-dust school 
of drama has also inspired a flood of 
imitations, in which, as in their models, 
the Western rough diamonds are always 
shown in heroic contrast to the villains, 
cads, and weaklings from the effete East. 
Just as Mr. Barrie has written a comedy 
in which all the women have a sense: of 
humor, and none of the men has any, 
some day somebody will write an Amer- 
ican play in which all the Western char- 
acters will be unmitigated scoundrels 
and all the Easterners heroes. It will be 
the hit of a decade. And how happy it 
would make the pocr play-reader, strug- 
gling through his alkali desert of imita- 
tions! It would be even “as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land.” 

So also would he welcome a- musical 
comedy in which nobody waved an 
American flag, in which there.was no 
naval lieutenant, in which the love-song 
was sung by the dasso profondo, and in 
which the funny man did not wear an 
eccentric costume. ‘That this paragon of 
originality should also possess lyrics that 
had real point, poetic grace, and met- 
rical variety, is perhaps Hoping too 
much. Probably the only way in which 
that could be accomplished would be 
for some one to discover a lost libretto 
by W. S. Gilbert. 

Don’t blame the managers too severely 
for what they produce. If you could 
only read what they reject! 


THE UNKNOWN AUTHOR’S CHANCE 


And what is the lesson of all this? 
It is not that the. managers are all they 
ought to be; it is not that talent does 
not sometimes go begging, and genius 
is not sometimes shown the door. It is 
simply this—that out of the great mass 
of manuscripts which aspiring play- 
wrights and librettists dump in upon the 
managers, far less worthy material is to 
be found than even the most cynical of 
the uninitiated supvose; that the totally 
unknown dramatic author of talent is 
one in ten thousand—so it is small won- 
der that he sometimes escapes notice for 
a while!—and that nearly all the good 
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plays are likely to come in the future, 
as they have in the past, from the writers 
of experience. The writers of expe- 
rience may often fail to persuade a man- 
ager to produce the more daring or orig- 
inal of their works, but I have never 
heard that they had any trouble in get- 
ting a manager to listen to them; and 
ultimately they find a manager to pro- 
P1ce. 
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has real dramatic talent, if he possesses 
the spark, so great is the market, and 
so limited the supply, that he is pretty 
sure to get a hearing. 

No one can justly say that new au- 
thors are not represented in abundance 


on our stage every season. William 
Vaughn Moody, Charles Rann Ken- 


nedy, and Eugene Walter were all un- 
known as playwrights until recently, and 





THE NAUGHTY, 


But, you urge, the writers of expe- 
rience had to begin some time; they were 
not always well known. ‘True. Yet 
consider that there are many hundreds 


of theaters in the United States. There 
are fifty-three on Manhattan Island 
alone. ‘These theaters have to be kept 


open, plays have to be supplied for them. 
The art of play-writing is intricate, dif- 
ficult; it requires the possession of a 
very peculiar and very rare gift. There 
are not at present half enough trained 
writers who possess this gift to supply 
all our theaters with worthy plays. The 
managers, willy-nilly, are constantly on 
the lookout for new material, for new 
authors. Jf a young or unknown author 


HAUGHTY LEADING LADY HAD THIS VERY PERFUME, 





AND SHE USED 
IT AS A BAIT TO LURE THE YOUNG CHEMIST AWAY FROM HIS FIANCEE 


they all sprang to dramatic fame with a 
first work. 

If some of those who fail to get a 
hearing would whine less about their 
martyrdom and work more to master the 
baffling art of play construction; if they 
were less cock-sure of themselves and 
more respectful of their craft, we should 
hear less of this myth about the pitiful 
fate of “the great American drama.” 
Stevenson didn’t whine when his manu- 
scripts came back to him time after time. 
He simply said that he had not yet 
learned how to write. Really good work 
will compel attention from anybody— 
even from a theatrical manager. I can- 
not put it stronger than that! 


























TETLOW GRABBED THE HAND-RAIL OF THE LAST CAR OF THE ALREADY-MOVING TRAIN 


THE TROUBLE 


WITH TETLOW 


BY W. BERT FOSTER 


AUTHOR OF “‘THE ENDURANCE LIMIT,” ETC 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ETLOW was spending his vaca- 
tion in a small Massachusetts 
city—his native place; but the 

town doesn’t put on any dog because of 
that fact. Unlike Homer, Tetlow, liv- 
ing or dead, will never become a bone 
of contention among rival towns claim- 
ing his nativity. He is not famous or 
widely popular, though he is perfectly 
well intentioned, mind you! He is one 
of those persons who are fatally self- 
possessed in any emergency, and prompt 
to make the initial move—usually the 
wrong one. 

It was said by one of his friends, on 
whose behalf Tetlow had performed 
some particularly asinine act on the spur 
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of the moment, that “ Tetlow ought to 
wear ankle-boots on his mind to keep 
from interfering in other people’s af- 
fairs!”’ But, then, that man was sore. 
Tetlow lodged with his cousin, who 
was one of those all-round, catch-as- 
catch-can country doctors, who have to 
tackle everything, from an operation for 
appendicitis down to baby colic or a 
stubbed toe. You can wager that these 
country doctors are no specialists, who 
only know how to do one thing; and 
yet Dr. Ramsey had special knowledge 
upon almost every part of the business 
invented by old Galen. Tetlow fre- 
quently accompanied the physician on 
his rounds; so one day, when a call 

















THE TROUBLE 





came from a village some miles down 
the line, his cousin went along. 

It was a surgical case, and Ramsey 
packed his’ “ tool-bag’”?— an ancient 
satchel which, as he admitted, a city 
physician would have been mobbed for 
carrying—and left his local patients in 
the hands of a merciful Providence for 
half a day. They came down to the 
railroad-station about noon, and the doc- 
tor had an errand in the post-office, 
which was just across the square. 

It was a lively town in summer, what 
with the visitors and all, and some little 
business was transacted in the post-office. 
There was, too, a good deal of bustle 
about the station at certain hours of the 
day. It was the junction of two fairly 
important branches, and many strangers 
were often in evidence. 

The post-office was crowded, and the 
doctor, having allowed himself but a 
few minutes in which to catch his train, 
had fairly to shoulder his way to the 
registry - window. Meanwhile Tetlow 
waited in the wide doorway, his eye at- 
tracted by a stunning - looking girl — 
evidently a summer visitor — who was 
maneuvering a motor-car near the curb. 
She wore a lavender coat and a veil to 
match. He couldn’t see much of her 
face, saving that her complexion was 
dark and brilliant; but her figure, as it 
swayed on the seat while she manipu- 
lated the various brass handles and the 
wheel, was most graceful. 

Just as she brought the car to a stop, 
a man ran out of the crowd about the 
post-office door, and Tetlow heard him 
say: 

“You’re too early. He hasn’t come.” 

The girl nodded, and the car sprang 
ahead again and circled the wide plaza 
at an easy pace. ‘Tetlow did not like 
the looks of the fellow who had spoken 
to the lady in the car; he was dressed 
well enough, but he didn’t have a nice 
look, and his hat-brim was pulled close 
down over his eyes. 

Then the doctor came out, and the 
cousins hurried across the square to the 
train. Just before they reached it, Ram- 
sey uttered an ejaculation of disgust. 

“My bag! I’ve left it in that con- 
founded post-office,” he sputtered. “TI 
set it down on the shelf under the regis- 
try-window.” 
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Now, the doctor was rather corpulent, 
and his running days were a matter of 
memory only. 

“Vil get it!” cried Tetlow. ‘I know 
just where you left it, doc.” 

Ramsey was not averse to having the 
lighter man do the hustling, and he went 
calmly into the smoking-car to select a 
seat. From the window he could see 
across the square to the post-office, and 
in less than a minute he saw his cousin 
coming back, bag in hand. Tetlow was 
some distance across the square when 
the motor-car, with the stunning-looking 
girl at the wheel, drove right across his 
path ; indeed, so close was she to running 
him down that Dr. Ramsey sprang up 
with a stifled shout. 

But Tetlow saved himself nimbly, es- 
caped the car, and redoubled his speed 
toward the train-shed. Knowing that 
there were still several minutes before 
his train started, Ramsey was puzzled 
by his cousin’s haste and craned his neck 
out of the open window to watch the 
man’s movements. 

Tetlow was plainly excited. His nar- 
row escape from the automobile seemed 
to have rattled him. Down the plat- 
form, but headed in the other direction 
and on another track, Ramsey saw that 
a second train was just starting. Before 
the exasperated physician could hurry 
from his own car and shout to him, 
Tetlow had bounded into the station, 
sprinted along the platform, and grabbed 
the hand-rail of the last car of the al- 
ready moving train. 

The doctor was in a state of mind. 
The right train was starting almost im- 
mediately, and the one his fool cousin 
had caught was an express, which prob- 
ably would not stop before reaching a 
town thirty-five miles up the line. The 
undignified exhibition of a corpulent 
professional 1 an shouting and running 
down the platform may have edified the 
loungers and trainmen, but it did no 
good. Tetlov7, stumbling up the steps 
of the last car of the fast-departing 
train, did not even look around. 

So the doctor telegraphed his patient 
that he would come later, returned to 
his office to collect such instruments as 
were left, and caught the next train. 
Tetlow could not return with the bag 
until evening, and the case would admit 
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of no further delay; the doctor expected 
to be at home himself by the time his 
stupid cousin got back. 

The operation was successful, and 
Ramsey returned to his office in a better 
mood to appreciate the humor of his 
cousin’s mistake. ‘Tetlow was not there, 
but a bullet-headed man with a red neck 
and a hoarse voice was waiting for the 
doctor. He amazed the physician by in- 
troducing himself as a detective from 
police headquarters, and he set down on 
the desk a bag which Ramsey. instantly 
recognized. 

“Ts that yours, doc?” was his de- 
mand. ‘We found your initials on 
some of the instruments; and it can’t be 
a burglar-kit.”’ 

Ramsey pounced upon it, opened it, 
and found his instruments intact. But 
where was Tetlow? Fortunately he re- 
frained from asking that question first, 
and instead demanded: 

““Where did you get them?” 

“Where did you lose them?” retorted 
the police officer. 

The doctor grew more wary. 

“T left ’em in the post-office,” he 
said. 

“ Well, we found ’em on a gun named 
Leggett—Long Bill Leggett. When he 
was brought in with the bag, we thought 
we'd hit velvet; but when the sarge 
opened up the bag, we was kinder struck 
of a heap. Them things wasn’t what we 
expected to find in it.” 

“What did you expect?” queried the 
puzzled Ramsey. 

The detective handed him a folded 
evening paper, with flaring head-lines 
displayed under his eye. 

“Guess you haven’t seen the 
paper, have you?” he inquired. 

The doctor’s gaze dwelt, first in sur- 
prise and then in something like fear, on 
the head-lines and the astounding para- 
graphs which followed: 


news- 


Robbery at High Noon—Bold and Success- 
ful Effort of Band of Crooks to Rob 
Messenger of East Side Bank—Trick 
Turned at Post-Office Window—Suspect 
Caught—Twelve Thousand Dollars in Bills 
and Coin Missing. 

The startling change in the doctor’s 
emotions occurred when he read this: 


The thieves had evidently familiarized 
themselves with McMillan’s usual course of 
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procedure. On his way from the East Side 
Bank to the Montague Car-Shops and the 
Honesdale Forging Company, he was in 
the habit of stopping at the post-office to 
send certain registered mail. Beside the 
registry window is a low shelf, on which 
McMillan set down the bag. The bustle at 
the window would have made an exchange 
of bags easy, but the man trusted with this 
nervy proceeding plainly lost his head. He 
rushed into the office, shouldered his way 
to the window, seized the bag, and rushed 
out, in plain sight of half a hundred people. 
Witnesses have given the police a complete 
description of the thief, who had been ob- 
served hanging about the office for some 
minutes before the “touch” was made. 


And thereupon followed a description 
of Tetlow which his own mother might 
have recognized, 

Experience in his profession had 
taught the doctor to quell humanity’s 
natural impulse to show in its face the 
inmost feeling of its mind. He finally 
looked up at the plain-clothes man and 
asked : 

“And what’s this got to do with my 
bag of tools?” 

“We didn’t know but you might 
throw some light on it,” said the evi- 
dently unsuspicious detective. ‘“ And 
you have—some. Leggett was mighty 
sore on himself for getting caught with 
this bag; and he seemed surprised when 
he seen what was in it, too.” 

‘But the .bank-messenger’s bag with 
the twelve thousand dollars has really 
disappeared?” queried the doctor slowly. 

“Long Bill’s partner has got that,” 
pronounced the detective emphatically. 
“But who he is is a poser. ‘There was 
a. fumble somewhere.  Bill’s usually 
worked with his wife in confidence 
games; this is a new trick for him to 
try to turn, and the dub he’s working 
with is what puzzles us. Well, so long, 
doc! I only wish we’d get our hooks on 
that bank-bag as easy as we got this 
one,” and the officer departed without a 
hair of suspicion ruffled. 

But Dr. Ramsey’s mind was by no 
means at ease. He saw that Tetlow had 
bolted with the bank-messenger’s bag by 
mistake, and he was puzzled now to 
know whether his cousin had discovered 
his error and was afraid to return, or 
whether something had happened to him 
and the twelve thousand dollars. The 
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situation was serious, and Ramsey did 
not want to say or do anything to get 
‘Tetlow into trouble with the police; but 
just how grave was his cousin’s predica- 
ment even he did not suspect. 


II 


TETLOW had discovered that he was 
on the wrong train before it was well 
out of the confines of the town; but a 
few words with the conductor assured 
him that for no reason that he could 
advance would the express be halted. 
He dropped into a seat of the last car, 
painfully aware of the trouble the doc- 
tor would suffer because of the absence 
of his instruments, and knowing full 
well that he could not get back with 
them in season to be of any service to 
Ramsey. 

While he sat there, puffing and fan- 
ning himself, he discovered something 
unfamiliar-looking about the bag; yet 
he wasn’t sure. ‘The catch seemed to be 
jammed or locked—although he did not 
believe that the physician would have 
fastened it so securely. To make sure, 
he took out his clasp-knife and forced 
the catch. As it sprung open Tetlow 
caught a glimpse of the bundles of notes 
and sacks of coin within, and he pretty 
nearly fainted! 

His first thought was to hide the 
money from the chance gaze of anybody 
in the car. Tetlow was_ intelligent 
enough. He could see through a brick 
wall as far as the next man, and he 
needed no diagram to enable him to 
understand the mistake he had made. 
Turning up the bag, he saw stenciled on 
its bottom, in small black letters, the 
words ‘“‘ East Side Bank.” 

Instantly he feared two awful occur- 
rences—arrest as a thief, or the loss of 
the money before he could return it to 
the bank. He glanced suspiciously 
about the car. ‘The momentary sight of 
so much wealth might arouse the cupid- 
ity of a passenger or of the brakeman. 

The express suddenly ground to a 
dead stop, throwing him forward against 
the back of the nearest seat and shaking 
up the car and its passengers generally. 
Something had happened up ahead. The 
rear brakeman ran out with his flag and 
started toward the curve they had just 
rounded. The train had halted in the 
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midst of a brush-covered plain, only 
seven or eight miles out of town. 

Suddenly Tetlow had what he con- 
sidered to be a wonderfully bright idea. 
He slipped out of his seat—it happened 
to be at the extreme rear of the car— 
stepped unobserved through the open 
door, darted down the steps, and plunged 
into the nearest covert. ‘The attention 
of the other passengers was drawn for- 
ward; the flagman had his back to the 
train. ‘Tetlow considered himself safe. 

In a few moments the engineer 
whistled to recall the flag, and the ex- 
press steamed on again. Tetlow re- 
mained where he was, well hidden from 
the railway, until he had made a thor- 
ough examination of the contents of the 
satchel. He learned the sum he had 
involuntarily stolen; and that did not 
aid his recovery from the whirl of terror 
into which he had fallen. 

He wanted to get back to town, and 
he wanted to get there in the shortest 
time possible; but he was afraid to take 
the direct way by the railroad-track. 
He feared meeting tramps or other ill- 
disposed persons. Such wayfarers, he 
knew, usually followed the rails. Some- 
where off to the eastward was a high- 
way; he had been over it in the doctor’s 
cart. It was beyond the wood on which 
this open plain bordered. He seized the 
heavy bag and aimed at once for the 
wood. 

Being a city man, without an atom of 
real country experience, ‘Tetlow managed 
to lose himself within the first half-hour, 
and it was dusk before he finally hit the 
pike and made sure that he was heading 
toward town. There was not a house 
in sight; and if there had been, Tetlow 
was in so nervous a state that he would 
have been afraid to apply at a dwelling. 
All he could do was to plod on, footsore 
and exhausted, fearful of meeting any- 
body, and yet frightened by the very 
loneliness of his situation. 

Ordinarily he could have made the 
town in less than two hours after coming 
to the highway; but seeing a cross-road 
that seemed to promise a short cut, he 
got lost again among a multitude of 
wagon-trails and had to stumble back to 
the plainer road in the pitch darkness. 
Then it began to rain—a gentle but 
saturating downpour. In addition, he 
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TETLOW STOOD IN THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD, 


almost sank under the weight of that 
bag of money. 

Thus far not a vehicle had overtaken 
him. At last, from the direction of the 


town, but while he was still some dis- 
tance from the outskirting houses, he 
heard the honk of an automobile, and a 
glare of light flashed into view around 
a turn in the road. 


The light soon sepa- 
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lan- 


rated into three 
terns upon the front 
of the approaching car, 
and ‘Tetlow decided to 
take a desperate chance. 
He could scarcely sus- 
pect ill-disposed people 
to be riding about the 
country in a motor-car. 
He proposed to beg for 
transportation to town; 
and he stood in the 
middle of the road, 
waving his arms, until 
the person at the wheel 
of the car saw him and 
slowed down. 

He was surprised to 
find that it was a wom- 
an, and that she was 
quite alone. He was 
astounded, when. she 
stopped fearlessly and 
he obtained a _ closer 
view, to recognize the 
pretty girl who had 
attracted his notice at 
the post-office that 
noon, and who had 
afterward all but run 
him down as he sprint- 
ed for the train. She 
recognized/Tetlow, too. 

“My goodness!’ she 
ejaculated. ‘“ How came 
you here? I—I—why, 
did I come near run- 
ning over you a second 
time?” 

‘No, no!” ‘cried 
Tetlow jubilantly. “I 
hope you are not in a 
hurry. I hope you will 
listen to me!” 

“Well, rather!” she 
murmured, eying him 
and his bag with steady 
curiosity. 

Tetlow explained confusedly that he 
was anxious to get back to town; that 
he had been lost in the woods ever since 
leaving the train. His appearance bore 
out the fact that he was pretty well done 
up. He did not make himself very clear 
as to his anxiety about the bag he 
clutched so tightly; but this very ac- 
commodating and thoroughly self-pos- 


WAVING HIS ARMS 
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sessed young woman asked few questions. 
She began to back her car at once. 

“You climb in,” she said to Tetlow. 
“Tl get you home in a jiffy. Where 
is it?” 

He gave the doctor’s address and got 
into the rear of the car. In a minute 
the.machine was off at full speed, and 
Tetlow believed his troubles were ended. 
But if ever in his life he had seen a 
Jonah-day, this was it. Within the first 
mile something happened to the car, and 
it stopped with a grating jar. The girl 
expressed herself rather strongly in an 
undertone; but Tetlow overlooked it. 
He knew that golf and motoring’ are 
two. sports calculated to try the temper 
of even a saint! 

“ Will you get out and open this hood 
for me and let us see what is the mat- 
ter?”’ she said in a resigned tone to 
Tetlow. 

He hopped out without a moment’s 
hesitation. She stood up, the better to 
see the mechanism. Suddenly she cried 
out with evident relief: 

“T’ve got it! - It’s all right!” 

The car started before Tetlow was 
seated again with his hand on the pre- 
cious bag. In fifteen minutes the red 
light at the doctor’s gate was in sight. 
The car stopped at the curb, and with 
profuse expressions of gratitude Tetlow 
got out with his charge. The girl gave 
him her hand and laughed. 

“T really hope we shall meet again, 
sir,” she admitted with more amusement 
perhaps than warmth. “ Au revoir!” 

The car shot away and disappeared 
around the first corner. Dr. Ramsey 
flung open the house-door and shouted to 
him: 

“Well, have you got here at last? 


Tell me, where on earth have you been 
hiding yourself?” 

Tetlow entered in a glow of pleas- 
urable excitement. He forgot the satu- 


rated state of his garments; he was no 
longer suffering under such a painful 
burden of anxiety about the bank’s 
money. If the truth were known, his 
brief companionship with that really 
striking-looking girl quite filled his mind. 

But Ramsey was importunate. He 
brought his cousin down to earth again 
with a solid thump by reminding him 
that the police were searching for a man 
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of his exact description with twelve thou- 
sand dollars in his possession. 

“And here it is—safe as a church!” 
declared Tetlow, slamming the bag down 
on the doctor’s desk and immensely 
pleased with himself. He briefly related 
his experiences of the afternoon and 
evening. “Just take a look at the cash, 
doc, before we call the police up and 
explain,” he concluded. 

The lock seemed to have become ham- 
pered again, and they forced it. The 
bag contained some packets of sliced 
brown paper and several nice, heavy 
cobblestones. 


Iil 


A PANIC which no night’s repose could 
cure sent Tetlow back to New York, 
dressed in an old suit of the doctor’s 
and a slouch-hat, by the morning train. 
Ramsey felt as if he had no right to 
explain Tetlow’s connection with the 
missing funds of the East Side Bank, 
as that was his cousin’s own secret. Be- 
sides, the girl in the automobile, who, 
of course, had changed the bags, was 
well out of the way before the victim 
of her treachery andthe doctor had can- 
vassed the situation sufficiently to sus- 
pect who she was. 

A few days later, however, Ramsey 
met the red-necked man from police 
headquarters and heard the next chapter 
of the story. The police had looked up 
Long Bill Leggett’s wife and found that 
she must have been operating with him 
in the robbery of the bank-messenger, for 
she had the cash, and they got both her 
and it before she could make a clean 
get-away. 

“But there must ha’ been a third 
crook in the game,” said the puzzled 
sleuth. ‘ And that’s what gets my goat! 
Long Bill got your instrument-bag | by 
mistake, and the other gun got the bank- 
bag and passed it to Bill’s wife. We 
found out that she was around town in 
a hired ottermobile all that day. And 
we got the description of that other fel- 
ler down pat, too. But we ain’t got 
him!” 

And if Tetlow has anything to say 
about it, they never will get him. At 
least, the town of his nativity is not like- 
ly to know him again for some time to 


come. 
































WHO WAS THE 
OF 


‘s CCORDING to Hoyle” is a 
phrase which has become em- 
bedded in the English language. 


Whenever anything is exactly right and . 


can be backed up by the very best au- 
thority, we say that it is “ according to 
Hoyle.” Now, who was Hoyle, and why 
should his name be used as a sort of guar- 
antee of correctness so that it admits of 
no doubt or question ? 

Edmund Hoyle was an Englishman, 
born in the year 1672. Nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty years before his birth, 
there had been invented a game of cards 
which was originally called “ triumph.” 
Its early history is obscure, as is the 
case with nearly all games at cards; but 
it was almost certainly English in its 
English game. In 1529, the game of 
triumph was so well known that the 
famous Latimer used illustrations from 
it in a sermon which he preached at 
Cambridge on the Sunday before Christ- 
mas. The name was gradually shortened 
into “trump,” and Shakespeare puns 
upon it in “ Antony and Cleopatra.” 

“Trump ” became very popular, as 
did poker in the United States after 
1860; but again the name was changed 
—it is not known precisely when—to 


“ACCORDING TO HOYLE” 


MAN WHOSE NAME IS USED 
CORRECTNESS ? 
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AS A SYMBOL 


“whisk,” and later still to ‘ whist”; 
the word “trump” being retained to de- 
note a card of the leading suit. Under 
the name of. “whist”? it is mentioned 
in Cotton’s ‘Complete Gamester,” a 
book published two years_after the birth 
of Edmund Hoyle. But the rules laid 
down by Cotton were not universally ac- 
cepted, and whist was played in various 


ways by different gatherings. Naturally 
these differences often led to violent 


disputes, and sometimes even to duels. 
It was left for Hoyle to establish, all 
the points of the game with real au- 
thority. 

Hoyle is said to have been born near 
Halifax, in Yorkshire. He was of good 
family, and was educated to be a bar- 
rister. His mind was essentially a legal 
mind —keen, judicious, and__ logical. 
Living in London, he became greatly 
interested in the game of whist, and gave 
to it the same thought and care which 
he would have given to an important 
case in court. Every evening he met with 
a regular company of whist-players at the 
Crown Coffee House in Bedford Row, 
where some of the deepest players and 
most distinguished men about town used 
to gather. 
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Hoyle’s acumen and the serious 
thought which he had given to the game 
made his opinion on any disputed point 
absolutely final. -His name was noised 
abroad throughout all London, and a 
great many people used to come to him, 
begging him to give them lessons in 
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for a while; but at last he copyrighted 
it and had it published, receiving for_it 
the sum of a thousand pounds. 

Hoyle continued to give instruction in 
whist, and he also wrote books relating 
to other games at cards. ‘The rules that 
he laid down were accepted by every one ; 


A GAME OF TRIUMPH, OR TRUMP, THE OLD-TIME ENGLISH CARD-GAME WHICH 


WAS LATER RENAMED 


whist. So insistent were they that he 
gave up his legal practise and took pu- 
pils in whist at the rate of a guinea a 
lesson, which netted him a much larger 
sum than the general run of barristers 
could earn. Finally, for the use of his 
pupils, he wrote a book which he called 
“A Short Treatise on Whist,” in which 
was embodied his notion of the correct 
way of playing the game. His book was 
circulated in manuscript among his pupils 





‘* WHIST” 

so that when any dispute arose, it was 
always decided “according to Hoyle.” 
He lived to be ninety-seven years of age, 
dying in 1769. His rules remained in 
general use until 1864, when they were 
revised by the Arlington and Portland 
Clubs in London; but his name had long 
been familiar beyond the sphere of card- 
playing, so that we still say that a thing 
is “ according to Hoyle” when we mean 
that it is exactly right. 
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Her Kindest Remembrances 
BY JOSEPH IVERS LAWRENCE 


a the train bumped along toward 

the city, young Mr. Edward Mc- 
Lean mechanically puffed a cigarette 
and cast sullen glances. out the windows 
at the hateful scenery. Fields of grow- 
ing grain, thrifty truck - gardens, and 
velvety lawns glowed in the early sum- 
mer sunlight with glorious shades of 
red, yellow, and green, and lamb-like 
clouds romped in the smiling blue sky ; 
but he thought he had never seen such 
a hot, dusty, feverish, sinister world. 
Presently the towers and bridge-spans of 
the city appeared hazily in the forward 
distance, and he extended his hate to 
them—towers and castles of menace and 
oppression, and bridges that cunningly 
invited the unwary to walk unrestrain- 
edly into the Gehenna! 

Edward McLean was only twenty- 
three. Two years ago he had come from 
New Hampshire to New York to seek 
his fortune, and this afternoon he had 
dropped his last twenty dollars—at five 
hundred to ten, one hundred to five, 
and fifty to five—on a tipped-off skate 
which was still running. He thought, 
with a dull pain in his throat and a 
throbbing in his head, what he would 
have done with six hundred and seventy 
dollars in his pocket. He would have 
stayed away from the track and the 
pool-rooms for good. He would have 
started anew and found that business 
opening which waited for him some- 





where in the vague reaches of the city. 

He had forty cents in his pocket now, 
and the landlady would probably let 
him keep his hall-room another week or 
two; but what would come then? ‘There 
was always the job in the street-cleaning 
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but 
there were also, just beyond, carbolic 
acid, the gas-cock, and the river. 


corps or the railroad excavations, 


“Hello, Mr. McLean, were you on 
that dirty dog, too?” asked the won- 
derfully garbed Mr. Larry Rose, who 
came through the car seeking whom he 
might devour. 

“I fell for 
Edward sorely. 

Mr. Rose dropped into the seat. be- 
side him and handed him a fragrant, 
dark cigar. 

“IT guess a couple of hundred just 
slipped to you wouldn’t do you any hurt 
about now, would it?” he asked. 

“TI guess not,” replied,Edward husk- 
ily. 

Mr. Rose patted him on the shoulder. 

“You come along with me to-morrow, 
my boy. I just want to use that nice, 
polite way of yours and your Sunday- 
school face for about an hour, and the 
money is in your pocket.” 

“T’m all in, all right, but I don’t 
stand for any crooked work,” protested 
Edward. 


Chanticleer,” muttered 


“Oh, piffle!” cried Mr. Rose in a 
facetious falsetto. ‘Now, Mr. Mc- 
Lean, do I look like a crook? Ask any 


gentleman what he knows about Larry 
Rose. If you get into the pony game, 
you’ve got to play it or scratch yourself, 
my boy. All I want you to do is to 
come over to No. 46 to-morrow after- 
noon and play how you're a real, sure- 
enough commissioner for some of the 
wise ones. Somebody slips you a roll 
when you come in, and you walk up 
to the window and put it down in a 
loud voice on Beeswax in the fourth 
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race at the Southern track. The race 
is fixed, all right—I know all about the 
frame-up—Beeswax will win, and you'll 
take the wad and put it in your jeans 
like it was force of habit. Then’I dis- 
cover you’re an old friend, and intro- 
duce you to a couple of live ones from 
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clothes; and there’ll be some more for 
you in the show-down. You're simply 
getting paid for your gentlemanly man- 
ners and angel face.” 

Edward puffed the black cigar vio- 
lently and stared with red eyes at the 
sunset over the dark serrations of the 














‘*FOUR THOUSAND TO A THOUSAND ON BEESWAX !”’ 


up - State, who are just following me 
around for a hand-out. I pump you 
until you let on that your people are 
framing up something about twice a 
week ; and if you could get hold of about 
twenty thousand to send to the Western 
rooms, you could sure fix the Old Do- 
minion Handicap at a price to suit the 
purchaser. That’s all. You slip me 
back the stage-money on the way out, 
and keep a couple of hundred in your 





city sky-line. Then he shook his head 
without meeting the eye of the wheed- 
ling tout. 

“T couldn’t do that,” he said thickly. 
“T’ve got kind of old-fashioned no- 
tions, I suppose.” 

Mr. Rose, being a diplomat, didn’t 
urge. He unfolded his evening paper 
and glanced at the next day’s entries. 
After a while he sighed and chewed his 
cigar-butt reflectively. 
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“You're all right, Mr. McLean,” he 
said. “Some folks can’t help being 
a little squeamish, But take it from 
me, my friend—it’s straight talk—get 
out of little old New York. You may 
do fine as a school-teacher or something 
up in the woods, but get out of New 
York as soon as you can. How do you 
suppose Mr. Morgan and Mr. Rocke- 
feller and all the other captains of in- 
dustry got next to the mazuma?” 

Edward continued to smoke violently, 
and would not trust himself to speak. 
A pale, shifty-eyed man came through 
the car, grinning happily and flourish- 
ing a cigarette in a yellow, shaking 
hand. He dug Mr. Rose in the ribs as 
he passed. 

“Cleaned up four hundred on Blue 
Boy, Larry!” he giggled hysterically. 

Mr. Rose chuckled. 

“That’s the way to hit ’em,” he re- 
marked to Edward, resting his hand 
upon his arm. ‘“ Keep up your nerve. 
We've all been down and out. There’s 
always six more races to-morrow.” 

On the ferry-boat the cheerful tout 
talked pleasantly and impersonally of 
the city’s advantages, pleasures, and 
comforts, until the boat bumped into the 
slip and the crowd started ashore. 

“I’m sorry I’ve got to leave you,” he 
said then; “ got to meet a friend over 
here at this restaurant. But, say, old 
man, just take this to buy your drinks 
and smokes till I see you again—just a 
little matter between gentlemen, you 
know ;”’ and he thrust a five-collar note 
into Edward’s hand. 

“Why, now, Mr. Rose, you’re mighty 
good to do this,” stammered the lad, 
“ but—but—”’ 

“ Not another word about it, 
laughed the Samaritan, waving his hand 
magnificently. ‘If you’re not too busy 
to-morrow, just drop in at No. 46 to 
have a quiet drink with me and see how 
they’re running ;”’ and he hurried away. 


II 


THE betting was up for the third race 
at the Southern track when Edward Mc- 
Lean slowly climbed the stairs of the 
pool-room next day. Mr. Rose, in a 
new checked suit and light spats, greeted 
him with open arms and introduced him 
to the lordly proprietor of the place, 


’ 





my boy,” 
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who was so pleased to meet the un- 
known, unassuming young man that he 
sent for perfectos and ordered a “ bot- 
tle of wine” opened. 

Presently the third race was over, and 
a little runt of a man came out of the 
inner sanctum and hung up a card. 


‘“Here’s your long prices for the 
fourth race in the South, gents,” he 


wheezed. 

While the sociable Mr. Rose was es- 
corting two provincial - looking gentle- 
men across the room to join the party 
in opening more “ wine,” the proprietor 
furtively tucked a roll of notes in‘o 
Edward’s hand and whispered: 

“ Better get down a thousand on 
Beeswax at four to one, Mr. McLean.” 

“Why, I—I didn’t know—” gasped 
Edward helplessly; but Mr. Rose, who 
was introducing his friends, gave the 
young man’s arm a sharp pinch and said 
pleasantly: 

“Don’t let us interfere with your 
business on this race, Mr. McLean.” 

Edward rose to his feet. The hot 
room, with its plush furniture and sug- 
gestive paintings, and the surging crowd 
of eager human wolves, foxes, and rab- 
bits swam before him in a sinister, lurid 
haze. Mixed with the nightmare were 
the village green at home and the family 
circle and the old minister and all; but 
he walked unsteadily across the room 
and laid the money down at the wicket. 

“Four thousand to a thousand on 
Beeswax!” he called in a shrill tone. 

“All right, Mr. McLean,”. said the 
man behind the grating respectfully, 
and Edward wondered how he knew his 
name. 

As he turned away, he saw Mr. Rose 
eying him anxiously and signaling him 
to return to the merry party; and he 
smiled foolishly as he bent his steps that 
way. 

Suddenly, from the throng of sharks 
and pikers, a man stepped forth and 
grasped him by the hand. 

“Hello, Ted McLean!” 
cheerily. 

’ It was the first time Edward had been 
called Ted since he left home. 

““Why—why, hello, Steve!” he re- 
turned, with overwhelming embarrass- 
ment. ‘What are you doing here?” 
“Why, I’m just down from: home,” 


’ 


he cried 


























laughed his old playmate, “ and a friend 
brought me in here just to see what a 
pool-room is like. I didn’t «xpect to 
see any one I knew, though.” 

“* N—no,” muttered Edward, his mind 
wandering over the village green again, 
and mixing the vision with the cham- 
pagne-bottles on the table and the paint- 
ings and tapestry. ‘“‘ How—how are all 
the folks?”’ he went on, scarcely know- 
ing what he said. 

“Oh, they’re all pretty well, I guess,” 
replied the other. ‘I haven’t seen any 
of your folks lately, but I saw Minnie 
Elliot the other day, and she said if 
I happened to see you in New York, I 
must give you her kindest remem- 
brances.” 

Hot tears came into Edward’s eyes. 

“Does Minnie remember me?” he 
said with some difficulty. 

The other looked a little surprised at 
McLean’s show of emotion, but replied 
heartily: 

“IT guess she does, all right. She 
said she’d like to have you write to her.” 
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Is—that so?’’ mumbled 
with his thoughts far 


“Ts that so? 
Edward thickly, 
away again. 

All the people turned toward the 
bulletin-board as a man cried: “ They’re 
off in the fourth; Stargazer in front!” 
But Edward wandered off to the stairs 
and started to go down. 

“For the love of Mike, where ye go- 
in’?”’ hissed Larry Rose, hastening after 
him. 

Edward stopped and looked toward 
the man blankly, with eyes that saw far 
beyond. 

“She sent me her kindest remem- 
brances,” he drawled dreamily. 

Rose grasped him by the arm and 
shook him. 

“You're either drunk or goin’ off your 
nut!” he said harshly. “I thought you 
was a man!” 

Edward McLean pulled himself to- 
gether and shook off the gambler’s de- 
taining hold. 

“Tam a man,” he 
“but I had forgotten it!” 


said clearly, 





1% the Line of Duty 


BY WILL ADAMS 


was right after afternoon stables, 

and Sergeant Hopkins and I were 
doing a forbidden thing—sitting on the 
cemetery wall, at imminent risk of a 
caretaker brushing us off with the re- 
mark: 

“Git down now, boys! You could 
sit yere forever for all of me, but it’s 
orders.” 

But no caretaker was in sight, so we 
sat comfortably swinging our feet and 
bumping the polish off our heels against 
the stones. Hopkins sat with his hat 
pushed back on his straw-colored hair, 
the little Philippine Insurrection bar 
gleaming a tiny red and blue note of 
color on the left breast of his olive-drab 
blouse. He turned his sunburnt face 
toward the purple hills, looking out over 
the yellow dust of the drill-ground, but 
marked with the tail of his eye a figure 
approaching on the flank. 

“Vere comes Jay,” he said. 
A sturdy figure smoking a pipe, and 





with the chevrons of a hospital corps 
sergeant on his sleeve, came across the 
wide, sunny plain from the hospital. 
Three bars showed on his blouse, making 
a tiny riot of color—Spanish War, In- 
surrection, and Moro Campaign. 

We made room for him on the wall. 
Of course, there was plenty of room, 
but we shifted ourselves politely to let 
him know that he was welcome, and he 
mounted beside us. 


“Gee, I wisht I had a drink!” he 
remarked fervently, leaning forward, 


with forearms on knees and hat pushed 
back on his thick crop of iron-gray hair. 

“The carteen—” I began, but Jay 
flared up like a powder-flash. es 

“Quit that! Them We’ll-See-t’-Yous 
done a bad business, sendin’ men in to 
city saloons to git a drink of beer. When 
they get that far they take whisky. 
Why, I seen lads—ah, shucks! What’s 
the use o’ me jawin’? I ain’t no pam- 
phlet.” 
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He glared savagely. Hopkins tried a 
less exciting topic. 

‘““How’s Jones?” he asked. Jones 
was a trooper whose leg had _ been 
crushed against the side of the riding- 
hall at drill. 

“ Doin’ grand. ‘The contrac’s done 
well by him, though I never thought to 
see it.” 

Hopkins became excited in his turn. 

“Contrac’s!” he exclaimed. “I ain’t 
no use for ’em. I never see one yet that 
was any good. Look what they done to 
Sergeant Sawyer, that time they cut him 
up for Lord knows what! An’ I seen 
plenty other cases. Don’t talk to me 0’ 
contrac’s.” 

“T seen one once,” remarked Jay qui- 
etly, “who, contrary to nature, was one 
of the finest fellers I ever knew—an’ I 
knew him better’n most. Out in the 
islands it was. You weren’t in the Moro 
campaign, was you?” 

Hopkins touched his little red and 
blue bar. 

“Just the Insurrection—Sixth Cav- 
alry,” he said. ‘‘ But you don’t make 
me believe no good of a contrac’.” 

“T’ll tell you about that feller,” said 
Jay. ‘Doc Tyler his name was. There 
was him an’ me—I was only a corporal 
then—an’ a detachment of the Linseed 
Lancers, with a cavalry an’ infantry ex- 
pedition up in the hills in Mindanao, 
takin’ up medical supplies an’ bringin’ 
back sick, an’ between time takin’ care 
of them in hospital an’ fightin’ Moro gu- 
gus on our own account when we had to. 
The Sawbones—he had just come out— 
an’ at first I was leery, not bein’ fond o’ 
contrac’s; but right from the first jump 
I seen he knew his trade. Then the 
cholera come.” 

“Oh, yes,” commented Hopkins. ‘We 
had that in Luzon. They closed up all 
the bino shacks an’ tiendas. Couldn’t 
get a drink fer three weeks. They say 
camels can go ten days without a drink,” 
he added reflectively ; ‘‘ but, gee! as the 
poet says, who wants to be a camel?” 

“There was no drinks up our way,” 
said Jay solemnly. ‘‘ That cholera was 
a epidemic—a plague o’ Egypt—the men 
went down like tenpins. Even them 
’way up in the hills had it. We was 
worked to death a’most. Cholera-nur- 





sin’s no joke, the way you got to hang 
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on to keep ’em from stiffenin’ up. I 
don’t know why Doc Tyler didn’t kick 
the buckct right there—he exposed him- 
self enough—-didn’t seem like he ever 
rested night or day, fightin’ for all he 
was worth to save the lads. And he 
always used to look just as neat in his 
little white duck suit. We couldn’t 
bring most of the cases back to hospital ; 
we had to treat ’em where they laid. 

“One night, in the very middle of it, 
when they was dyin’ like flies, him and 
me were rastlin’ by candle-light with a 
dough-boy—Nineteenth Infantry he was. 
We were up in the trenches in a tempo- 
rary shelter, takin’ ’em as they dropped ; 
they’d come ten and twelve in a night. 
Out in the trenches the lads were singin’ 
that song they sung all through the cam- 
paign—that ‘Hurrah for the Next That 
Dies’ song. It’s got a great tune— 
—sweet, an’ kind of grips right through 
you when you hear it at night, an’ you 
know it’s so. If I hadn’t been workin’ 
so hard it would often have give me the 
creeps; but that night doc had stopped, 
and was listenin’, 

“* Listen!’ he says, -holdin’ up his 
hand. 

“They was singin’ the last verse. 
goes like this: 


It 


“Cut off from the land that bore us, 

Betrayed by the land we find, 

Where the brightest have gone before us, 
And the dullest remain behind. 

Stand! Stand to your glasses steady! 
Tis all we have left to prize; 

One cup to the dead already, 
Hurrah for the next that dies!” 


““* Jay,’ says doc, lookin’ at me in the 
candle-light—an’ he looked so queer I 
hung onto the dough-boy’s arms an’ won- 
dered what was comin’—‘ Jay, the next 
man is goin’ to be me.’ 

“*Quit your kiddin’, lieutenant? I 
says. ‘It can’t be you. We need you 
too much.’ 

““That’s so,’ he says. ‘I am helpin’ 
a little—not much—but still it counts a 
bit. But, Jay,’ he says, ‘I’m afraid!’ 

“*YVou afraid!’ I says. ‘You! The 
way you been workin’.’ 

“ An’, then, somehow he seemed to 
forget he was a officer, an’ me nothin’ 
but a non-com, an’ he spoke right out, 
man to man. I suppose he had to get 























it off his mind, an’ there was no one else 
for him to talk to. He had no time to 
be with the other officers. 

“* Jay,’ he says, ‘I been in mortal 
fear ever since. this thing started. You 
don’t know,’ he says. ‘ You don’t know. 
It haunts‘me. Have you ever caught me 
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“Jay, YOU MUST LET ME GO. IT’S MY 
peekin’ into my shavin’-mirror to see if 
my eyeballs were turnin’ yeller? I only 
do it about a thousand times a day. 
Every time I touch a sick man I’m afraid 
of infection, and have to force myself to 
do it. I go into a cold sweat every hour 
or two, thinkin’ about it. I’m a coward!’ 
he says. ; 

“* Vou don’t act like it, doc,’ I says. 
‘If all the cowards done like you do, 
there’d be precious few heroes.’ 
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‘““*T am a coward,’ he says. ‘ And the 
worst fear about it is that some one will 
find it out. I’m doin’ my duty, of course. 
I’ve got to do that. I may be afraid, 
but I must keep my contrac’ with the 
government. I got to do my duty.’ 

‘An’ then he shuts up, an’ gets to 


HE MAY BE BLEEDING TO DEATH!" 


work again in a hurry, like he’d wasted 
too much time talkin’. But he was 
afraid. I could see it after that by a 
lot of little things that them who didn’t 
know wouldn’t have noticed. He worked 
as hard as ever, and twice as hard as any 
one else ; an’ no one but me guessed what 
he was carryin’ round with him an’ fight- 
in’ every minute. Before the cholera 


went the lads was just crazy about Doc 
Tyler. 


When the epidemic died out, the 
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K. O. give him a special recommend in 
his report, an’ asked for him to go out 
in the flyin’ column when he started into 
the hills on a hike after some Moro 
dattos. 

“*Of course, I’ll have to go,’ says 
doc to me. ‘An’ you’re to come with 
me. It'll be my last and only hike. 
Cholera was bad enough, and how I ever 
pulled through, only the Lord knows; 
but bullets and bolos are worse,’ he says. 
‘T’ll never come back.’ 

““* Well, apply for leave, then,’ I says. 
‘It’s sure up to you to have it. You de- 
serve it.’ 

“* No,’ he says, ‘I can’t do that, no 
matter how afraid I am. It’s my place 
to go, and I must do the best I can.’ 

“*Doc,’ I says, ‘you ain’t such a 
blame coward as you seem to think.’ 

“* Jay,’ he says, ‘even you don’t know 
how much of a coward I am. I want to 
run away from even the thought of these 
things.’ 

“ And that was next to the last time 
he ever spoke about it. The last time 
was one afternoon when we were comin’ 
down a mountain trail, an’ Sergeant Fer- 
rier an’ me were walkin’ together back 
of the rear-guard. We heard the van 
begin shootin’; an’ turnin’ the corner of 
the road that was cut into the slope, we 
saw the whole mountainside opposite 
break into little crackles of flame. Then 
I heard a little dull, slappin’ sound next 
me—just as if you’d knocked a fist into 
the palm of your other hand; an’ the 
sergeant give a little bit of a gentle 
grunt an’ crumpled right down. One of 
those bullets had got him right in the 
corner of the eye, next to the nose, an’ 
he died that minute. The cavalry chased 
the gu-gus away, an’ I signaled forward 
I had a dead man back there. Doc come 
back to help. 

“*What’s the matter with you?’ he 
says, after I’d told him about it. ‘ You 
look kind o’ pasty ’round the gills.’ 

“<“T know it,’ I says. ‘That sort of 
got my nerve, doc.’ 

“*T don’t blame you,’ he says. 
would have more than got mine.’ 
““T don’t believe you,’ I says. 

“*Don’t you?’ he says. ‘ You'll see 
some day. That’s what I’m livin’ in 
dread of all the time!’ 

“Think of him going around with 


‘It 
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that -sick fear on him, an’ added to it 
the fear that some day he would show 
it out to everybody before he could 
help it! 

“ About a week after, me ’n’ doc was 
sitting on the back steps of the ambu- 
lance, going up a pass between two 
mountains. ‘There was about six Chinos 
along with the train to pack the stretch- 
ers. The whole outfit had stopped to 
rest when shots come crisscroéss from 
both sides overhead, an’ bullets spattered 
thick. 

“* Hug mud, doc!’ I yells. 
mud!’ ‘ 

“ Down we flopped into the middle of 
the road, under the ambulance. One of 
the Chinos was the coolest thing I ever 
seen. He opens out his stretcher an’ sets 
it up edgewise; then he gets behind it 
and takes a pull of his dope-pipe. I 
flung a little rock an’ hit him between 
the shoulders. You ought to see him 
make for the rear! Thought he was 
killed, sure. Then our infantry came 
into action across the road ahead, giving 
back pretty good for what they got, 
though the elevation was against them ; 
but the Moros was bad shots. Doc was 
pantin’ an’ sweatin’, an’ had his hands 
gripped hard. 

‘““* Look!’ he says, an’ points. ‘That 
boy fell over very queerly. He must be 
wounded; he wouldn’t take cover like 
that. I must go to him;’ an’ up he 
starts. 

‘““*Stay where you are, doc,’ I says, 
an’ pulls him down. Three times he 
starts up to go, and three times I pulls 
him down. Then he says: 

““ Jay, you must let me go. It’s my 
duty. That poor fellow may be bleed- 
ing to death!’ 

‘He jerks away, runs out to the firing- 
line, an’ drops on one knee, beside the 
dough-boy. The dough-boy reached .up 
an’ tried to pull doc down by him, but 
just then come a volley from the left 
flank, an’ doc he toppled over. I saw 
him pitch forward, an’ I forgot the 
bullets. You bet I ran to him! But he 


‘Hug 


was dead. A bullet had gone under his 
left arm an’ clean through his body an’ 
out at the other side. 
heart, too! 

‘““* An’ darn it all,’ says the dough-boy, 
‘TI warn’t even scratched!’ 


Right through the 

















“And it was so. He hadn’t -never 
been hit at all.” 

There was a silence; then Hopkins 
spoke. 

“An’ you?” he said. 


“How about 


The 


HREE quick taps with the back of 
the hand was the signal for a 
street-crossing. Harry could hear but 
little, and signaling was easier for his 
companion than shouting. 

“All right, Brother!” answered the 
slight man, closing his nervous fingers 
tightly on the other’s arm. 

They had the forlorn look of a vaude- 
ville- team out of work. Both were 
short and stubby, and each carried a 
cane. The smaller, thinner one had a 
willowy, gaily striped stick —the kind 
sold at Coney Island; the other’s was 
a more dependable staff. 

They slowly picked their way across 
Fifth Avenue at Fourteenth Street, in 
the city of the great white lights; but 
light was nothing to them. The tap 
of their canes on the sidewalk warned 
passers-by of:their approach, and people 
shrank from them as if they were lepers ; 
then, finding nothing but a pair of blind 
young men, curiously built and_ short, 
they turned and stared, as people will. 

At Sixth Avenue they crossed again. 

““Where’s the place, Brother?” asked 
Harry in the loud voice of a deaf man. 

At the same moment Harry’s hand 
went to the other’s lips, and his finger- 
tips rested there gently, while Brother 
spoke in a low tone and Harry’s fingers 
eported the words to his brain. 

“This is the corner. From the letter- 
box here it’s twenty-eight steps, a little 


to the left, and then one high step up—: 


don’t you remember?” 

“'You’ve come alone mostly. But yes, 
I remember,” answered Harry vaguely, 
taking a firmer hold on his companion’s 
arm and leaving the count to him, as he 
left everything; for Brother had not 
lost his hearing in the explosion that 
had put out the light in their eyes and 
nearly ended their lives. 
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you — jumpin’ an’ runnin’ after 
him?” 

“Oh, me!” said the sergeant depreca- 
tingly. ‘‘ Why, / wasn’t scared o’ gettin’ 


hurt!” 


up 


Belated Contract 
BY ROBERT CARLTON 


BROWN 


It was strange that these two young 
fellows, alone in the world, should meet 
defeat on the eve of success. ‘They had 
gone to sing before a great manager; 
their voices had been highly praised by 
good judges, and it seemed as if they 
were about to reap the profits of six 
years’ hard study. Briggs, the manager, 
had told them to wait in the wings 
while a photograph of one of his com- 
panies was taken on the stage. ‘The 
photographer had been careless; a train 
of powder had been scattered from the 
flash-light supply-box near which the 
young fellows stood. An explosion fol- 
lowed when the flash-light was touched 
off ; the big box burst, and the two were 
blinded and badly hurt. 

At the city hospital—where they re- 
ceived free treatment, for their last 
penny had been put into their musical 
education—it was found that Harry had 
also been almost deafened by the shock. 
A lawyer took up their claim against 
Briggs, but by bad luck or mismanage- 
ment the case was lost, and the two 
boys were left to sink or swim. They 
had floated for a while by pawning 
every possible possession. Now Brother 
clutched closely their last article of 
value—a little gold medal that Harry 
had won in a singing competition. 

The twenty-eight steps were counted. 
They drifted into the open door, tapped 








their way to the counter, and leaned 
against it. 
“Well, Mr. Arnold, what can I do 


for you to-day?” The proprietor ad- 
dressed Brother in a friendly tone. 
“How much can we get on this?” 
asked Brother, his uncertain hand re- 
moving the trifle and unwrapping it care- 
fully. 
“Well, now, say a dollar, boys. 
do more for you, but I can’t.” 


I’d 
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“Only a dollar?” cried Brother. 
“What was that, Brother?” Harry 

asked. 

His finger-tips stole to the other’s lips, 
and he sensed the vibrating words. A 
look of heavy gloom settled on his face. 

The pawnbroker looked away for a 
moment, then turned and said kindly: 

“Well, boys, I guess it’s worth two 
dollars.” 

The brightening smile seemed to be 
worth the donation. 

““Why don’t you fellows sing on the 
street? You could make- money,” sug- 
gested the broker. 

“ What—beg?” cried the older one, 
who could hear. 

“What was that, Brother?” asked 
Harry quickly, putting up his finger-tips 
again. 

Brother hesitated a 
moved his lips in reply: 

“He just asked if we expected an 
engagement soon. I told him we were 
in hopes of a contract.” 

“Tt sounded too loud for that,” ob- 
jected Harry sharply. “There was a 
‘B’ in what you said.” 

“Oh,” answered the other quickly, 
“he asked if we expected to get a con- 
tract from Briggs, and I repeated 
‘Briggs!’ in astonishment. That’s what 
you heard.” 

“Briggs! I should say not!” cried 
Harry. “ He’s done enough for us!” 

The proprietor reached over the coun- 
ter and cautiously touched Brother’s 
hand. 

“Can Harry sing any, now that he’s 
deaf?” 

Brother looked startled. Then he 
shook his head slowly in eloquent an- 
swer and turned toward the door. As 
the two tapped their way through, 
Brother made verbal answer for the first 
time: 

“No; but he thinks he can.” 

They drifted back to their miserable 
lodging and practised singing, as usual. 
Harry insisted upon it; Brother could 
not deny him the pleasure, in spite of 
the fact that he knew how discordant 
the er-e wonderful tenor had become. 

’ .¢ two dollars was stretched to cover 
three days. The following day they sub- 
sisted on nothing. “Then it was that the 
older man grew desperate and thought 


moment, then 
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of the pawnbroker’s suggestion. For 
some. time he fought it ovt with himself ; 
then he explained his idea to Harry. He 
told how many great singers had been 
forced to perform on the street for 
money. He suggested that some passing 
manager might hear them and offer a 
contract. 

But Harry would not prostitute his 
genius. He would rather _ starve. 
Brother tried to slip out alone that 
night, driven by need, to sing for charity 
on the street-corners; but Harry would 
not separate from him. 

It» was not until two nights later that 
the younger brother gave in. Starvation 
forced them into the streets, and they 
sang popular songs on the corners, while 
the pennies and nickels poured in from 
sympathetic passers-by. 

“T can’t stand this!” cried Harry 
suddenly. 

Brother’s lips told him that they 
would go home shortly, and again he 
urged that a passing manager might see 
them and offer a contract. 

At that very moment a florid individ- 
ual stopped to witness the peculiar per- 
formance. ‘The appearance of the pair 
struck him as being very droll. He 
laughed. 

“T’ll- bet those boys would make a 
good drawing card for my dime museum! 
I’ve been so busy with my bigger places 
I’ve been forgetting novel attractions for 
that lately.” Approaching Brother, the 
florid individual suggested: “ Would you 
fellows sign up for ten dollars a week 
apiece?” 

Something in the voice struck the 
young man as familiar. 

“Are you Briggs?” he cried, turning 
up his sightless eyes.: 

‘““Why, yes. And you’re the boys that 
got hurt in my theater. I should like 
to even up things,” answered the man- 
ager in his smooth voice. 

Brother choked down his feelings. 
He knew the man—yet they must eat. 

Harry was aware of the conversation, 
though he heard not a word of it; and 
his voice trembled—trembled with the 
hope that Brother’s prophecy had come 
true, and that a manager had been at- 
tracted by their unusual voices and was 
offering a contract. 

Brother talked with Briggs for some 











time, while Harry continued to sing, 
bravely but tunelessly. Soon Brother 
gave him the sign that they were to move 
on. Harry questioned eagerly. 

“Yes,” Brother’s lips told the quiver- 
ing fingers, “it has come at last. ‘The 
contract is ours. I am to sign it to- 
morrow!” 

Harry’s sensitive finger-tips 
the sigh in the voice. 

“Good!” cried Harry. 
longed so for this day!” 

He kept Brother awake half the night 
with his enthusiasm, and next morning 
awoke early to practise. He sang for 
an hour in his high-pitched, monotonous 
voice; then suddenly he stopped and 
said slowly: 

“But I must not strain my voice. 
To-night is our first night. I must be 
at my best. How did it sound?” 

“Wonderful! Wonderful!’’ Brother 
sighed. 

He left Harry dreaming of the golden 
future, while he clumped his way down- 
stairs at the landlady’s call to sign the 
contract with the dime museum at ten 
dollars a week. 

Coming back, Harry greeted him with 
a sad voice: 

“But our clothes, Brother? We 
haven’t enough money to buy new ones.” 

“They will be provided by the man- 
agement,” said Brother slowly, remem- 
bering his conversation with the manager, 
in which it was stipulated that they 
should appear in comedians’ suits be- 
longing to the museum wardrobe. 

That night they set out early. Brother 
had explained away all doubts that ex- 
isted in the other’s child-mind. He had 
said they were to sing at a new theater 
on Fourteenth Street; that their salaries 
were to be small to begin with, and that 
Harry would receive as his share only 
fifteen dollars a week. 

The younger man had demurred a 
ittle at this, and gentlv reproved Brother 
or signing such a contract; but when 
it was explained to him that they were 
penniless, that their clothes were to be 
furnished, and that high art never did 
pay well at the beginning, he became 
satisfied. 

When Brother was helping him into 
the comedian’s suit, Harry objected a 
little to the clothes, and doubted if they 


missed 


“Oh, I have 
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would be just right for their first per- 
formance. But he could not see the 
gaudy-colored checks, and Brother ex- 
plained that the clothes were of the latest 
cut. Harry heard not a word of their 
introduction to the audience by Briggs 
himself, who felt that his splendid pres- 
ence at the museum, which he had been 
neglecting, would help business. But 
Brother sat stoically through the fol- 
lowing: 

““Gentlemen and ladies—we have to- 
night a new attraction, secured at great 
expense. You see before you the Coo-ee 
Brothers. You will notice their curious 
faces and dwarfed size; they were born 
of American parents in wild Australia. 
Both were deaf and blind at birth, which 
accounts for their strange voices. They 
are positively the only deaf and blind 
pair of singers on exhibition. They 
have learned to sing in spite of their 
physical drawbacks. You will kindly 
note the effort made by the younger one, 
on the left, who is deafer than the other. 
To watch him sing, any one would think 
he was making a first-night début on 
the grand-opera stage. With your kind 
attention, ladies and gentlemen, the 
Coo-ee Brothers from Australia will en- 
deavor to entertain you.” 

Brother’s lips quivered as the pair 
stepped forward; but he managed to get 
through the selected songs. Harry sang 
with wonderful spirit, his poor dis- 
cordant voice breaking continually, to 
the great amusement of the audience. 
When they had finished, the derisive 
applause was so great that it penetrated 
even to Harry’s ears.. He snuggled up 
close to Brother when they were bowing 
to the audience, and his face beamed as 
he said in his child-like voice: 

“We've arrived, Brother! We've 
arrived! Didn’t they appreciate it, 
though?” 

“Yes,” answered Brother, his lips 
twitching under Harry’s fingers as he 
heard Briggs say in an undertone to the 
broken-down musician who had accom- 
panied them: 

“Say, that’s the funniest pair we've 
had here yet! They brought down the 
house. The people fall hard for this 
morbid curiosity business, especially 
when there’s a little comedy mixed in 
with it!” 
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CORNERING A URQO?P 


II— THE FAMOUS WHEAT DEALS IN WHICH ‘OLD HUTCH,” 
P. D. ARMOUR, AND JOSEPH LEITER WERE 
THE LEADING FIGURES 


BY ISAAC F. 


great corners in commodities, 

the human interest of the drama 
becomes more intense. You have seen, 
in the previous article, how Lyon, Keene, 
Harper, and the rest went down in the 
flood of golden grain. Now you come 
to B. P. Hutchinson—‘‘ Old Hutch ’— 
the most picturesque figure in all the 
annals of wheat-trading. 

For years Hutchinson’s sinister figure 
brooded like an evil spirit over the pit, 
a menace to price and to peace. His 
very name became synonymous. with the 
word “corner.” He rose to great wealth 
and wielded vast trade-power. Yet with 
him, as with all the others who did like- 
wise, corner history simply repeated it- 
self, and he died broken and well-nigh 
friendless. 

To understand fully the famous 
Hutchinson wheat corner of 1888, it 
might perhaps be well to give, first, a 
hint of the personality of the man be- 
hind it. Hutchinson had come to Chi- 
cago from New England. His Yankee 
instinct for trading quite properly led 
him to the floor of the Board of Trade. 
He prospered, started a bank, and _ be- 
came interested in street-railways;. but 
the grip of speculation held him tight- 
est. He had helped to knock the props 
from under the celebrated Keene corner 
of 1880, and from that time on he 
loomed large in wheat manipulation. 


A® you proceed with the story of the 
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Hutchinson was tall, gaunt, deliber- 
ate, with a beak nose and a shifting eye. 
His clothes flapped about him, just as 
garments dangle around a scarecrow. 
He loved Whittier, Tom Paine, and 
Ruskin — rather an extraordinary com- 
bination of literary tastes. His hands 
were never idle. When he was not rub- 
bing them over his cadaverous jaws, he 
was poking them into the ribs of the 
man to whom he happened to be talking. 
Instead of becoming involved in the 
human whirl of the pit, he would sit on 
a chair out in the middle of the floor 
and send in his account -cards to . be 
marked up, for all the world like a girl 
at a dance sending out her dance-card 
to be filled. 

He was the dominating spirit of a 
club of brokers called the Century. It 
was located within a stone’s throw of 
the Board of Trade. It was about the 
only club that ever paid a dividend. Its 
financial prosperity was largely due to 
the fact that Old Hutch did the mar- 


keting. Sometimes he did the cooking, 
too. On more than one eventful day, 


when the floor was in the throes of ex- 
cited trading, his brokers would find 
him in the kitchen of the Century, stir- 
ring soup. As he stirred, he made and 
unmade market conditions. His instinct 
was unerring. 

One day a young broker, who thought 
he had mastered the wheat situation, 
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next article will tell the story of great corners in corn 
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found the old man at the Century, broil- 
ing a steak. 
“What do you 
asked Hutchinson. 
“T think it is a purchase,’ 
young man knowingly. 


think of wheat?” 


’ 


replied the 
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him. He took them to his house, and 
they consumed the dinner in one part of 
the building while his wife’s guests were 
arriving in another. 

His habits were irregular; his life was 
intemperate; yet, with all this, he was 





























PHILIP D. ARMOUR, THE GREAT CHICAGO PROVISION MERCHANT, FOR 


MANY YEARS AN 


ACTIVE AND POWERFUL FIGURE 


IN THE WHEAT MARKET 


? 


“Then sell fifty thousand bushels,’ 
answered “ Old Hutch.” 

The young man looked a trifle dazed, 
but in an hour the market had broken. 

He had a cruel disregard for the 
rights and pleasures of others. One day 
his wife had arranged to give a dinner, 
which had been ordered from the lead- 
ing caterer of Chicago. Old Hutch 
knew of this, and on the way home he 
asked a crowd of workmen to dine with 
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for years a master of men. Keen, 
shrewd, resourceful, giving and taking 
no quarter, he was the very incarnation 
of the speculative instinct. This, then, 
was the type of man who gave to the 
history of wheat corners one of its most 
spectacular episodes. 


OLD HUTCH ATTEMPTS A CORNER 


Along toward the close of the summer 
of 1888, Hutchinson believed that con- 
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The 
reassured, kept on sell- 


shorts, being 
ing. Old Hutch kept 
on buying, and the 
price moved up mys- 
teriously. On _ Sep- 
tember 22 some cash 
wheat was sold_ to 
millers at one “dollar 
abushel. It was “dol- 
lar wheat” for the 
first time in years. The 
people went wheat 
mad; maids, cooks, 
and housewives began 
to buy wheat, and all 
expected to make a 
fortune out of it. The 
names of masters and 
servants appeared side 
by side on the books 
of the brokers. The 
banks held tons of 
grain as collateral. 
There had been a 
lot of short selling. 
The shorts once more 
began to be apprehen- 
sive, as the price went 
up and no more new 


wheat came to the 
elevators. But Old 
Hutch again unlim- 








JOSEPH LEITER, WHO DURING 1897 AND 1898 ATTEMPTED 
A GREAT WHEAT CORNER WHICH ENDED IN 


DISASTROUS LOSSES 


From a thetograth by Mackintosh, New York 


ditions were ripe for a corner in wheat. 
The stocks of old grain had thinned out, 
and the reports from the Northwest 
showed that the new spring wheat was 
almost a failure. ‘This meant that there 
would be, or should be, a shortage in the 
supply; so the old man began to buy 
wheat very quietly. 

Gradually he obtained most of the 
actual supply in Chicago. Before peo- 
ple knew’ what he was doing he had 
acquired millions of bushels; and the 
price, by September 17, had risen to 
ninety-eight cents a bushel. There were 
rumors that Hutchinson was headed for 
a corner; but when this was mentioned 
the skinny old trader unscrewed his face, 
smiled, and said that he did not believe 
in corners. 


bered his sharp face, 
smiled, and said that 
he would not make 
things uncomfortable 
for the bears. Such a 
scheme had never entered his_philan- 
thropic mind. 

But all the while he was really gather- 
ing in all the actual wheat that he could 
get his long fingers on. People sold it 
to him, not knowing that they were lay- 
ing up trouble for themselves. By Sep- 
tember 24 wheat had gone to a dollar 
and a quarter.. The shorts were not only 
in confusion, but in distress. Hutchin- 
son owned all the wheat, yet scores of 
them had contracted to deliver wheat to 
him. 

It was the old corner condition all 
over again. Old Hutch sat on_ his 
chair, and the shorts gathered around 
and begged for mercy. The old trader 
uncrossed his legs and graciously per- 
mitted his defeated foes to settle at a 
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dollar and twenty - five cents a bushel. 
Yet all the while he was maintaining that 
he had no corner. 
SQUEEZING THE CONSUMER, TOO 

But the shorts were not the only peo- 
ple who were being squeezed. Here was 
a corner, the evil effects of which 
touched the great mass of all the people. 
With wheat soaring around a dollar and 
thirty cents a bushel, the inevitable hap- 
pened, and the price of flour went up. 


_ered at top price. 
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This was not surprising. The average 
miller is simply a business being, like 
any other human engaged in_ trade. 
When he saw that wheat was higher 
than it had been for a very long time, 
and still rising like a rocket, he realized 
that it would be more profitable to sell 
wheat to Old Hutch than to grind it 
into flour. It followed that more than 
one miller’s bin was swept clean and the 
grain sent down to Chicago to be deliv- 
Of course, this put 





























JOHN W. GATES, WHO FOR THE LAST EIGHTEEN YEARS HAS BEEN CONCERNED 
IN EVERY CORNER IN WHEAT 


From a photograth by Falk, New York 
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the mill-hands out of employment for a 
time, but it was all part of the corner 
game. 

It worked a hardship far wider and 
more serious than making a few mills 
idle. Flour which had been selling at 
three dollars and eighty-five cents a bar- 
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rel of flour produces from two hundred 
and sixty-five to two hundred and sev- 
enty-five loaves of bread, weighing one 
pound each. Naturally, when flour is 
dear, the baker makes his loaf as small 
as possible, for the public will not pay 
more than five cents for a loaf. 

















B. P. HUTCHINSON, BETTER KNOWN AS ‘‘OLD HUTCH,” 


THE WHEAT 


SPECULATOR WHO ENGINEERED THE FAMOUS CORNER OF 1888 


rel now brought five dollars and a half. 
Even at this price it began to be scarce. 
What could the baker do? Only one 
thing, and this was to make his loaf 
smaller. You must keep the fact in 
mind right here that it takes four and 
a half bushels of wheat to make one 
barrel of flour, and that the average bar- 





After his first settlement with those 
who had sold short, Old Hutch kept 
what wheat he had, and kept on buying. 
The price likewise kept on rising. By 
September 28 it touched a dollar and 
fifty cents. Again the shorts were hard 
hit, and they were being hit harder every 
day. They prayed for the end of the 





























month, when September transactions 
would end. As an example of the way 
things were going, one broker who had 
a contract for a hundred thousand bushels 
of wheat was released by Old Hutch at 
a dollar and a quarter. Two days later 
he had to buy the same lot of wheat at 
a dollar and a half, so that his loss on 
this transaction alone was twenty - five 
thousand dollars. 

On that day Old Hutch told the news- 
paper men: 

“Tt was never my intention to put the 
price of! wheat above a dollar and ten 
cents; but the boys would not settle up, 
and I had to do it.” 

He again asserted that he was not 
running a corner. When he was pressed 
further by the reporters: he began to dis- 
cuss Ruskin and Tom Paine. On still 
further cross-examination he talked of 
botany and the beauties of flower-culture. 


THE CLOSE OF A FAMOUS CORNER 


As the month neared its close, the 
shorts were settling with the old man at 
a dollar and fifty cents a bushel. Satur- 
day came, and with it the last business 
day of September. There was still a 
short interest of about a million bushels. 
Everybody who could crowd into the gal- 
lery of the Board of Trade came to see 
the close of the now noted deal. The 
mob wanted to be “ in at the death” ; 
but it was not to be Old Hutch’s death. 

The old man was undisturbed... He 
took his accustomed place, crossed his 
legs, and the gong sounded. Wheat kept 
on rising. . Hutchinson had all that was 
in sight. Toward the close of trading, 
when a broker approached him, he said: 

“Ves, I have a little wheat, and you 
can have it—at two dollars.” 

“Two-dollar wheat” had been reached 
for the first time since August, 1869, 
when the grain went to two dollars and 
forty-seven cents a bushel. The trading 
closed in a bedlam of excitement, in 
which the gallery joined. As Old Hutch 
started to leave, the brokers sang: 


I see Old Hutch start for his club— 
Good-by, my money, good-by!? 

He has given us all a pretty tough rub— 
Good-by, my money, good-by! 


The gallery joined in the chorus, and 
the words sounded above the tumult of 
11 
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the closing of one of the most notable of 
all corners in wheat. 

Altogether, Old Hutch had _ been 
“long” on—that is, the purchaser of— 
ten million bushels of wheat; but only 
about three million bushels were actually 
delivered to him. This is called “the 
corpse.” ‘The rule of corners is that the 
smaller the corpse, the more successful 
the corner ; because in some big deals the 
cornerer has been overwhelmed while 
trying to dispose of the actual amount of 
grain that he has taken on while running 
the corner. In Old Hutch’s case there 
was a scarcity of wheat, and he had no 
trouble in getting rid of the corpse. 

The remaining seven millions of bush- 
els were “settled ”’—that is, a definite 
price was fixed by Hutchinson and paid 
by the broker, without the actual ex- 
change of grain. In every case it cost 
the unhappy short.a great deal more than 
he had bargained for, and it illustrated 
the cid theory that it is unwise and some- 
times costly to sell a thing that you do 
not own. In brief, it was simply ransom 
exacted by the Pirate of the Pit. 


THE DECLINE OF OLD HUTCH 


Curiously enough, that memorable Sep- 
tember corner was a fateful turning-point 
in the career of B. P. Hutchinson. Al- 
though he came through the deal success- 
fully, he always declared that he had 
made but little money from it. The 
only explanation of this is that he had 
“hedged ’’—that is, had sold futures 
against his cash holdings. 

But be that as it may, from the Ist of 
October, 1888, when the financial wounds 
of the shorts were still smarting under 
his lashes, and the size of the loaf of 
bread, which he had caused to shrink, 
was being gradually restored, the fortunes 
of the old trader began to wane. It was 
as if the nemesis of the corner, which had 
pursued all his predecessors, had marked 
him out for its quarry, and had begun 
the harrying which had only one end— 
untimely death or failure. 

Hutchinson’s brilliancy cf judgment 
seemed to become dulled; |.‘s shrewdness 
in trading forsook him. The men who 
in the old days had begged for his mercy 
now quartered him. This, coupled with 
his continued intemperance, finally broke 
the old trader. He disappeared from 
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Chicago one day. Weeks later he was 
found running a junk-shop in New York. 
His relatives brought him back to Chi- 
cago, where he opened a small cigar- 
store. He continued to decline until it 
became necessary to appoint a conservator 
for him. He died almost in darkness 
and in oblivion. 


THE OLD MAN OF THE PIT 


If you had been behind the scenes 
through all these turbulent years of cor- 
ners, you might have seen another figure, 
not long-drawn and cadaverous like Old 
Hutch, but rotund and breezy—a char- 
acter of stupendous business force and 
uncompromising strength. This man was 
Philip D. Armour, and the time came 
when he was forced to come out in the 
open and take his place in big wheat 
rews. 

Head of the greatest of provision con- 
cerns, the forerunner and nucleus of the 
present beef trust, it was natural that 
Armour should have large Board of 
Trade operations. He was feared, but 
was seldom fought. He never acknowl- 
edged defeat, and always covered up his 
losses. He combined the speculative 
daring of Jay Gould with something of 
the brilliant constructive quality of E. 
H. Harriman. 

Wherever you turned in wheat affairs, 
you found his trail. In 1882, in con- 
junction with C. J. Kershaw, he had run 
a corner in wheat, and had squeezed the 
shorts so hard that they appealed to the 
arbitration committee of the Board of 
Trade. In 1887 he had helped to smash 
the ill-fated Harper corner; he had seen 
Old Hutch rise and fall, and now he was 
unofficially the king of the pit. This 
title was disputed by Joseph Leiter, and, 
as a result, some new and _interestirg 
wheat history was made. 

“Joe” Leiter, as they called him in 
Chicago, was the son of Levi Z. Leiter, 
a merchant colleague of Marshall Field, 
and a multimillionaire real-estate owner. 
For some time after his graduation from 
Harvard young Leiter did nothing be- 
yond being the son of his rich father. 
He traveled, and belonged to many clubs. 
He was big and broad, cheerful and 
“game.” Suddenly he acquired an am- 
bition to be a wheat-operator. Backed by 


his father’s millions, he deliberately set 
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out to round up all the cash wheat ov- 
tainable. 


A YOUNG NAPOLEON OF THE PIT 


His operations reached to every wheat 
section of the universe, and touched every 
market. It was the greatest and longest 
wheat deal ever known. When terrific 
losses forced him to retire, Leiter had 
become a world figure. Once more a 
corner in a commodity had failed, and it 
lacked personal tragedy only because 
there was a rich parent to foot the bills. 

Leiter began to buy grain in April, 
1897, at seventy-two and _five-eighths 
cents a bushel. For some time the price 
of wheat had been depressed, and it 
went still lower, but Leiter kept on buy- 


ing. At first he was not openly identi- 
fied with the transaction. His broker 


was George B. French, who was be- 
lieved to be acting for J. P: Morgan. 

Before the end of August, September 
wheat had advanced to a dollar and three 
cents, and it hung around the dollar 
mark until the end of the year. Al- 
though the United States was harvesting 
a good crop, there was a scarcity of 
wheat throughout the world, and the ex- 
port demand was heavy. 

In September Leiter had become 
recognized as the principal in the big 
buying that had. gone on without inter- 
ruption. In December he ran afoul of 
Armour, but not as most people had 
usually encountered the big packer. 
Leiter was long and Armour was short 
of December wheat. Once before, when 
Armour was short, the other man, who 
happened to be E. L. Harper, was afraid 
to oppose him, and transferred his deal 
from one month to another. Not so with 
young Leiter. He had the old fox at a 
disadvantage for once, and he proposed 
that Armour should face the music. 
Leiter demanded the actual whéat ac- 
cording to contract, 

Now, Phil Armour had not been ac- 
customed to tactics of this sort. Men 
had always buckled to him in a wheat 
deal. He would not “settle” with a 
young man who had soaring wheat ambi- 
tions. 

“T’ll deliver the wheat,” he said. 

“Impossible,” said Leiter. 

Even old traders smiled. December 
is the worst month of the year to deliver 
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wheat. The lake insurance has expired ; 
the great lakes are frozen stiff ; transpor- 
tation is not only difficult but very ex- 
pensive. 

But when Armour set out to do a 
thing, he usually did it. The Northwest 
was the only place where he could get 
his wheat. He hired a whole fleet of 
steamers, broke the ice in the harbor and 
the straits with iron-nosed tugs, and 
brought his wheat into Chicago. On 
December 18 he delivered the first mil- 
lion bushels to Leiter. It was an almost 
unprecedented feat. 

Once the ice was literally broken, he 
*moved in the wheat with more and more 
despatch. By the end of the month he 
had delivered exactly seven million bush- 
els of grain. Equally impressive was 
the fact that young Leiter not only re- 
ceived the whear, but had paid for it in 
cash, and for some of it at the rate of a 
dollar and eight cents a bushel. The 
first spectacular event of the Leiter deal 
had happened. 


YOUNG LEITER’S DAY OF FAME 


All through the last six months of 
1897, while Leiter was piling up his 
wheat lines, the United States had been 
feeding a whole hungry world, literally 
furnishing two-thirds of the world’s ex- 
port grain. It was generally believed 
that the stocks in the Northwest had 
been pretty well cleaned up. 

By this time Leiter owned from ten to 
twelve million bushels of wheat. His 
father had become interested in the son’s 
big manipulation, and was freely back- 
ing him. The “Leiter corner” was 
‘urrent talk everywhere, and the young 
Chicago operator came into fame with a 
swift stride. He strenuously denied that 
le was >-nning a corner. 

“T am only a merchant,” he said, 
“dealing in wheat as another might in 
calico or cottons. [I buy for cash and 
sell for cash. I am not cornering the 
market or attempting to corner it. 1] am 
not speculating in wheat any more than 
is a merchant who buys a large stock of 
a certain kind when there is a good de- 
mand for it.” 

The year 1898 came, fraught with 
much significance for the United States, 
and, incidentally, for Leiter. War 
loomed on the Cuban horizon; the mar- 
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kets became nervous. Leiter began to 
market his cash wheat and buy the May 
option—that is, to buy wheat delivera- 
ble in May. 

The granaries of Europe showed bare 
floors, and the fear of a war between the 
United States and Spain caused a big 
export demand. Wheat rose to a dollar 
and fifteen cents a bushel. Leiter sold 
his wheat abroad. France was an eager 
purchaser. To facilitate matters, the 
French duty of two francs a bushel wa 
suspended over night. Italy also reduced 
her import duty, and it was rumored that 
Russia was about to prohibit the export 
of grain. Here, then, was the situation: 
the world clamored for wheat, and Leiter 
seemed to be the only man who had it. 
He was indeed master of the situation. 
People called him “the Napoleon of 
Wheat.” 

He had bought million upon million 
for May delivery, and when the gladsome 
month of early blossoms arrived, the 
young bull had about thirty million 
bushels of wheat. He had, or thought 
he had, about all the visible supply, and 
the shorts, as usual, became _panic- 
stricken. Under their frenzy the price, 
on May 5, rose to a dollar and fifty cents 
a bushel. In their efforts to obtain grain 
they put up the price to a dollar and 
eighty-five cents on May 10. All 
through May the price remained well 
above the dollar mark. On the last day 
of the month it was a dollar and a 
quarter. 

Then it was that opportunity beckoned 
to Joe Leiter. It was the great moment 
when he could have closed out his world- 
wide deal at a profit estimated to be about 
five million dollars. Some men even put 
it as high as seven millions. On some 
accounts, that day, he stood to cash in a 
profit of eighty-five cents a bushel. 


LEITER’S PROFITS BECOME LOSSES 


But Leiter “ overstayed his market.” 
He did not know when to let go. Wheat 
destiny moves swiftly its destruction to 
perform. 

The Ist of June found the young 
plunger facing a complete reversal of 
conditions. The United States was dan- 
gerously near a new harvest, for on the 
broad Kansas fields the grain was yel- 
lowing fast. Something else was hap- 
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pening, too. At the high market price, 
many places and many peoples suddenly 
found that they had wheat to sell. The 
European peasants scraped the floors of 
their bins; Russia removed export re- 
strictions; India and the Argentine Re- 
public started wheat-laden ships to 
America. Up in our Northwest, wheat 
was discovered that had not been found 
when prices were low. 

Leiter’s wheat holdings were already 
near the bursting-point, but he had to 
buy in order to maintain his corner. He 
leaped into the European markets, ho- 
ping to stem the export flow, and he gath- 
ered up the hoards of the Northwest. He 
had hoped to sell; now he was forced to 
buy, and to keep on buying. Still the 
wheat poured in from many quarters. 
On the top of all this came a govern- 
ment report predicting a crop of six hun- 
dred and forty million bushels for the 
United States. -The whole world and 
all the forces of nature seemed to have 
united against Leiter. 

There was only one thing for him to 
do, and that was to sell; but it was too 
late. The foreign buyer, who might 
have been a customer, found his prices 
too high. It was cheaper to purchase in 
India or Argentina. Then it was that 
the young Chicago millionaire felt the 
first creak in the huge pyramid that he 
had builded. He had been forced to 
use most of his cash wheat as collateral, 
in order to borrow from the banks money 
to maintain his tremendous purchases. 
Wherever he turned, he saw wheat pour- 
ing his way, and he had to buy it. 

June crept on to the fateful 13th day. 
There had been some rumors that the 
elder Leiter, realizing that his son’s 
operations were doomed, had tied up the 
money-bags and had refused further aid. 
Without money, the young man _ was 
helpless. 

Hardly had the gong sounded that 
day when his brokers began to pour 
wheat into the pit. The price broke to 
eighty-five cents—ten cents less than the 
day before. Then everybody knew that 
the great corner was trembling. In an 
hour it broke. There was no panic. 


Leiter simply gave up. He made no as- 
signment, but turned over all his cash 
holdings of grain to the banks who were 
his creditors. 
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The irony of the situation was that 
scarcely more than two weeks before he 
could have wound up his deal with profits 
of millions; now he faced losses of mil- 
lions. Brilliant success had been fol- 
lowed by mournful failure. 

When the débris of this colossal opera- 
tion had been cleared away, it was fgund 
that Levi Z. Leiter had paid out not‘less 
than seven million dollars in settling his 
son’s losses. ‘To raise this money in a 
hurry, he had to sacrifice much choice 
real estate and many gilt-edged securi- 
ties. It made a serious hole in the 
Leiter fortune. 

Curiously enough, it was Phil Armour 
who took over the Leiter cash grain hold- 
ings. He was made agent for the banks 
who held the wheat. Thus, he may be 
said to have come to the rescue, in a 
mild sort of way. But it was “after the 
death,” and young Leiter was in no posi- 
tion to do harm to anything save his 
father’s bank-account, 

The ill wind that hurled Leiter’s cor- 
ner to pieces brought some good to the 
housewife. Before the collapse of the 
corner, flour had sold at as high as eight 
dollars a barrel; after the smash, it’ went 
down to five dollars a barrel. 

In England the news of the Leiter 
wheat crash was received with rejoicing. 
One newspaper—the Star—said: 


If the prime mover in this war against 
mankind is beggared by his greed, the retri- 
bution is well merited. 


The overthrow of the Leiter . corner 
was essentially due to the same causes 
that upset the other big corners in wheat. 
It was the ‘‘ corpse’”’—the actual wheat 
that the cornerer had piled up in order 
to make the corner—that hurled him 
down. 

More than this, Leiter, like Harper 
and Keene, had fought man’s desire to 


live. The world was hungry and wanted 
bread. He had the foodstuff, and ‘eld 


out for a higher price. Whether it is a 
matter of avenging morals or not, prac- 
tically every man who has tried this has 
failed. Leiter failed, too, because the 
law of demand and supply had not been 
repealed; and so long as this law ob- 
tains, no man or group of men will be 
able to get a really effective corner on 
a great staple commodity. 
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the Central Office, a scowl on his 
face. As he did soc, a familiar 
voice hailed him. 

‘““What’s the matter, Jim?” 

Turning, he saw Drowne, on whose 
countenance was anything but a scowl. 

“Get away from me, you dude!” said 
Flaherty crossly, 

“Ah!” observed Drowne _ sweetly. 
“Something gone wrong, I perceive! 
Chief been in your wool?” 

“Naw!” growled the detective. 

“Well, he ought to be!” 

“Why?” Flaherty’s tone showed an 
aroused interest. 

“Why? Because you’re incompetent, 
of course. I told you to get ‘off the case 
and leave it to Ryle and me.” 

““Confound Ryle!” was the surly an- 
swer. “Of all the smart Alecks I ever 
saw! What’s the use of a man spending 
his life in a business, if fellows like that 
are going to butt in and take the bread 
and butter out of his mouth?” 

“T thought you were going to put 
the doctor out of business? ” 

“A fat chance I’ve got against him, 
with the chief back of him!” 

“O-ho! So that’s the trouble! What 
did the chief say?” 

“Why, you know we had the Calder 
house tied up so that Ryle couldn’t get 
to work. He wasn’t official, d’ye see? 
We wouldn’t let him go into the office, 
or get at the telephone, or look around 
up-stairs, or do anything. Yesterday 
the chief sends word that Ryle is to have 
a free hand. This morning I put up a 
kick to the chief about it, and I get a 
call down.” 

“T suppose,” said Drowne, “ that devil 
Anthony is back of it.” 


Fr “the conte. came down the steps of 


“Sure he is!’ assented Flaherty. 
“And that ain’t all! Look-a-here! lI 
don’t know, though. { don’t hardly 


dare to show it to you.” 

“What is it?” 

“Oh, nothing but a fake letter I got 
this morning.” 

“* Let’g see it.” 

““No—you’ll laugh at me.” 

“No, I won't.” 

Flaherty turned round and looked in- 
tently at the reporter. 

‘““ By Jove, Drowne, you’re such a con- 
founded smarty yourself that I believe 
you wrote it!” 

“How can I tell, unless I see it?” 

“Have you been writing any letters to 
me?” 

“Perhaps I have, perhaps I haven't,” 
answered Drowne mysteriously. 

The detective eyed him again for a 
moment, and then burst into a loud 
laugh. 

“Here!” he cried, reaching into his 
pocket and producing the wrapping- 
paper scrawl that Vayle concocted the 
evening before. “ What do you know 
about that, now? Wouldn’t that rattle 
your slats? Don’t laugh, you son of a 
gun!” 

But Drowne was already chuckling 
over the screed. 

“* Defective!’” he cried. ‘ ‘* Dear 
cur!’ Sounds good to me, Jim. These 
plain truths are very wholesome some- 
times.” 

- They bent their heads over the paper 
and laughed together. 

“Why, that’s a work of art!” cried 
Drowne. ‘“ Let me have it for the news- 
paper, won’t you?” 

But Flaherty had twitched the scrawl 
away and was restoring it to his pocket. 

“ Yes, the morning I start for the dotty- 
house I will! Drowne, if you put one 
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word about this in your paper, you'll 
never touch another case from the Cen- 
tral Office. I mean it!” 

“All right,” sighed Drowne. “ But 
keep it for a curiosity. Some day when 
I get up that Sunday article on crank 
letters, it may come in handy. Of 
course, it’s nothing but a fake?” 

“Tf you’re asking me that question, 
I say yes.” 

“Have you looked to see?” 

“Looked where?” 

“ Under the screen in Calder’s office.” 

“Do you take me for a darned fool?” 

“T suppose you have no objection to 
my looking, then?” 

“Oh, no!” sneered Flaherty. ‘ Go 
in and read all the other crank letters in 
the office, and you'll have clues enough 
to last you a year. Why, we get ’em in 
bunches!” 

“Then you haven’t examined the car- 
pet?” 

“Naw, of course I haven’t!”’ 


“Then I will,’ remarked Drowne 
quietly. 
“Why?” There was aroused curi- 


osity in the detective’s tone. 

“Because this letter makes a definite 
statement of fact, something which no 
other crank letter has ever done, so far 
as I know.” 

“ But this is more than a crank letter. 
It’s a fake, gotten up to fool me.” 

“Let me see it again,” said Drowne. 
“ Hum!” he murmured, gazing at it in- 
tently. “I believe you’re right. It’s 
an odd sort of handwriting, though.” 

“ Disguised, of course.” 

“Ves, I should say so.” 

“T’m sure of it. Now, what sort of 
a man would you say wrote it? An 
ignorant fellow, eh?” 

“T don’t think so,” replied Drowne. 
“Tt’s some educated man who wants to 
conceal himself.” 

“ And why?” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps he knows 
something, but wants to keep out of the 
case.” 

“No,” said Flaherty. “It’s a fake 
pure and simple. Somebody’s suggest- 
ing a ‘alse clue just to make a fool of 
me. Now, who would that be? Ryle, of 
course!” 

“Or Grant,” suggested Drowne, with 
a meaning look. 
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“Grant!” exclaimed Flaherty. ‘“ Why 
should he—?” 

“He’s awful sore because you shoved 
him out of the case.” 

““Shoved him out! Why, man, he’s 
no more fit to do detective work than a 
child.” 

“True,” said Drowne. “ He’s no de- 
tective, but you don’t know what he 
thinks of himself.” 

“ Well, I swear!” cried Flaherty. “I 
never thought Tom Grant had any am- 
bitions that way.” 

“He has, though, as I happen to 
know. But it may not be Grant. Now, 
supposing it’s a false clue—” 

“Then I don’t intend to fall for it.” 

“But suppose it’s true! Then you 
can’t afford to disregard it. In any 
case you must take a look and see what 
is to be seen there.” 

“Well, I suppose you’re right. That’s 
not a bad point, as you say, that this let- 
ter gives definite information.” 

“There’s no way of tracing the letter, 
I presume?” asked the reporter. 

“Look at it!” cried Flaherty. “ Yel- 
low wrapping-paper, violet ink, and a 
stamped envelope! Written in poor 
English, with no punctuation, and with 
spelling which is a simple exaggeration, 
it’s so bad.” 

“And a handwriting such as no igno- 
rant man was ever capable of. It is 
shockingly bad, hardly legible, and 
yet—” Drowne paused in thought. “ Do 
you see, Flaherty?” he said at last. “It 
isn’t the work of a clumsy hand with a 
clumsy mind back of it. It’s a clumsy 
hand trying to form letters as a skilful 
mind conceives them.” 

“T’ve got it!” cried Flaherty. “ It’s 
written with the left hand! Do you see 
the backward slope, the closed loops on 
Z and e, and the loops instead of straight 
lines on ¢ and fp?” 

“By Jove, I believe you’re right! Let 
me try.” 

The reporter sat down on the curb and 
was busy for a few moments with paper 
and pencil. 

“There!” he cried, passing the result 
of his efforts over to Flaherty. ‘‘ Do you 
see that?” 

“ Why,” 
much alike they are 

“ Certainly,” said Drowne. 


’ 


cried the detective, “ how 


? 


“TI did 


























that’ with my lett hand. Now, you try 
the same experiment.” 

“Tt won’t do in my case,” said Fla- 
herty. ‘‘ I’m very nearly left-handed, you 
see. But look here, young man! I be- 
lieve you wrote that letter!” 

* No, I did not.” 

“Yes, you did, you 
smarty!” The detective 
with angry suspicion. 

“Well,” said Drowne quietly, “ have 
it your own way. But I tell you I didn’t 
write it. If you believe I did, you will 
only stand in your own light.” 

Flaherty was silent, still unconvinced 
by the reporter’s denial. 

“Look here!” said Drowne. “ Have 
I any interest to serve by playing a trick 
on you? If I had known of this, I 
should have come to you at once. Ryle 
is the man you are trying to beat; Ryle, 
with Anthony and Vayle behind him, is 
the man I am after. Now, I tell you that 
the resemblance between these two hand- 
writings is either an accident, or because 
left-handed writing by two men both 
strongly right-handed has certain com- 
mon characteristics. I did not write that 
note.” 

Flaherty said nothing. 

“ Now,” went on Drowne, “either we 
work together or we separate. You take 
my word for my statement, or I leave 
you alone from now on.” 

The detective turned to look at him. 
Something in Drowne’s appearance ar- 
rested his attention—some outward pres- 
sure of the thought within. 

“What have you got, young feller?” 
he asked. 

“Do you believe I wrote that note?” 
demanded Drowne. 

For answer the detective stretched out 
his hand. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t; and here’s 
my hand.” 

“Very good,” said Drowne. 
1] reward you.” 

He took from his pocketbook the pic- 
ture he had found and passed it over to 
the officer. 

‘““Where did you get this?” demanded 
Flaherty. 

“In Hébert’s room on East Twenty- 
Fourth Street. That’s the thing Hébert 


confounde 1 
was furious 


“ Now, 


had lost that Ward said he was so crazy 
over.” 
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“Whe-e-ew!” whistled the officer. 
“ Hébert, Bannet, a woman, and—” 

“And!” said Drowne. “ Who 
fourth man?” 

“Jones searched that room,” said Fla- 
herty, scanning the picture carefu'ly, 
“but he didn’t find anything.” 

“Jones is not to blame. It was down 
a crack. I stun-bled on it by accident. 
Who is that fellow? What is there fa- 
miliar about his face?” 

Flaherty gazed hard at the picture, 
shutting off one face after another and 
shaking his head. At last he laid his 
finger onthe bearded portion of the 
fourth man’s face, leaving the eyes and 
brow exposed. 

‘““Come on!” he shouted, starting on a 
run down the street. “ Drowne, you've 
hit it!” 

“Who is it?” demanded 
“Where are you going?” 

“To the Calder house! 
We've got him at last!” 

XXII 

Dr. RYLE, in apron and with sleeves 
rolled up, stepped to the door of his 
laboratory in answer to the knock. 

‘““Ah, Vayle!” he said. “I’m glad to 
see you! And Mr. Anthony, too! This 
is an unexpected pleasure.” 

“T couldn’t stay away,” said the dis- 
trict attorney. “I’m so eaten up with 
curiosity because of your confounded tan- 
talizing ways that I can’t work, so I 
came along with Arthur here.” 

“Followed by the faithful Smith,” 
said Vayle, “in great trepidation at hav- 
ing to shadow the district attorney along 
with me. He doesn’t think we saw him. 
If he did, I verily believe he would have 
abandoned the chase. See him over there, 
looking out of the saloon window?” 

Ryle peeped across the street where 
Vayle pointed, and laughed to see the 
burly form and honest face of Smith 
dimly through the glass. 

““Smith’s a good fellow,” said Mr. 
Anthony, ‘“ only he doesn’t know me well 
enough to see that I’m not going to hold 
up against him what he has to do in the 
line of duty.” 

“What luck did you have, Ryle?” 
asked Vayle. “ Did you get all your 
samples?” 

“ Yes, with some difficulty. 


the 


Drowne. 


Come along! 


The hard- 
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est problem was Hébert, who, it seems, 
is half crazy. ‘The warden says he keeps 
muttering to himself all the time about 
something that he has lost. I had the 
prison surgeon get the samples for me. 
Bannet and Talbert gave theirs willingly, 
but the doctor had to resort to the old 
device of bloodletting with Hébert, 
under the pretense that it would allay 
his excitement and restore him to a saner 
nervous poise.” 

“And the servants in the house?” 

“Gave me no trouble. I had simply 
to say frankly what I was after and why 
I wanted it. Naturally, though, they 
were full of wonderment. Katie im- 
proved the opportunity to let off her 
tongue in a fine line of comment on the 
whole case. I didn’t have to ask Chas- 
tain for his blood.” 

“Why not?” queried Mr. Anthony. 

“T’ll tell you. It’s quite a little tale, 
as you'll see before I get through. I was 
in the kitchen, having just taken samples 
from Nora and Katie. ‘They were feel- 
ing the lobes of their ears, which I had 
pricked with my needle, and they were 
full of importance over the thing. 

““* Toes it hur-rt, Katie?’ asked Nora. 

“¢ Faith, no, an’ I can’t see why.’ 

“<?Twill hur-rt later on, docther, 
won't it?’ asked Nora again. 

“*No,’ said I, ‘not at all.’ 

“<«What?’ said Katie. ‘Shure, I 
thought it was like a vaccination, maybe.’ 

“*No;’ and then I explained how in 
vaccination the virus which causes the 
swelling is carefully put in by the opera- 
tor, while in this case I had taken every 
antiseptic precaution to keep all germs 
out, and there would be no swelling. 

““* Och,’ said Katie, ‘an’ ain’t it won- 
derful now? To think what a thing 
learnin’ is! Just a dhrop or two of blood, 
an’ the docther promises to prove that 
we're innocent.’ 

“+ Then,’ said Nora, ‘maybe Jim will 
be round to see ye agin, Katie.’ 

“*Tmpidence!’ cried Katie, trying to 
box her ears. But just then she stopped 
and looked past me, staring at something. 

‘“‘* What’s the matter, Chastain?’ she 
cried. 

“T turned round and saw the butler 
standing near. I had not heard him ap- 
proach—you know how noiseless he al- 
ways is in those felt slippers of his. 


There he was, gazing fixedly at us with 
a strange, distraught look, but without a 
trace of expression on his face or a sign 
of color. You know, he ‘is always pale; 
even his lips are bloodless. 

“* Nothing,’ he answered. ‘I want to 
speak to Dr. Ryle.’ 

““* An’ he wants to speak to you,’ said 
Katie. ‘Have ye any of yer blood to 
spare this morning?’ she continued.” 

“The vixen!” cried Mr. Anthony. 

“Oh, it was most unpleasant!” said 
Ryle. “She hates him, you know. She 
said this in a sneering, hateful tone. I 
was furious at her, for I had planned a 
different method of approach to Chas- 
tain. But just then he clapped his hand 
to his nose and reached for his handl.. - 
chief. Before he could get it, blood 
spurted through his fingers upon his 
shirt and the floor.” 

Ryle stopped his narrative. The other 
two men were silent, impressed by the 
serious look on his face. 

“Why do you look so?” asked Vayle. 
“It was nothing but a nose-bleed. Chas- 
tain has always been subject to them.” 

“Yes,” answered Ryle; “ but I did not 
know that. If I had, it might have made 
things easier. 
bloody handkerchief I showed you di- 
rectly after the inquest? That was one 
of Chastain’s. Just after the verdict, was 
rendered, I saw him turn aside hastily 
and clap his handkerchief to his nose. 
When he had stopped the flow, I got 
possession of the handkerchief by the 
simple operation of picking his pocket.” 

“Go on,” cried Mr. Anthony, “ and 
tell us what else happened this morning.” 

“Nothing startling,” said Ryle. ‘“ Of 
course, the girls cried out in sympathy. 
Chastain stanched the blood, wiped his 
shirt as well as he could, and apologized. 
He was greatly disturbed—embarrassed, 
apparently, at having his professional 
gravity thus broken in upon. Soon he 
stooped, as if to wipe up the blood, but 
Katie forestalled him with a floor-cloth. 
She came forward with it, and I aston- 
ished her by taking it from her and 
wiping up the floor myself.” 

“IT see!” cried Vayle. 
your blood sample.” 

“Exactly,” said Ryle, smiling; ‘“ but 
I did not keep the cloth.” 

“Why not?” 


“You had 


Do you remember the. 
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“See there?” said Ryle, pointing to 
his laboratory table. “See that bit of 
cotton?” 

On the table, in a glass beaker, was 
a small, blood-soaked mass of cotton. 

“T had it in my hand,” pursued Ryle. 
“Tt was simple to put it with the cloth, 
soak it with the blood, and then palm it 
while I handed the floor-cloth back to 
Katie. Chastain stood there a moment or 
two longer, struggling to recover his self- 
possession. His forehead was beaded 
with sweat; he was even paler than usual 
fairly deathly. 

“Vou are not well, Chastain,’ said I. 
‘You had better go and lie down.’ 

*¢ T—] think I will, sir,’ he said, and 
slowly and heavily he left the room. 
~“‘I went on with my work, getting a 
satple of blood from Marie—”’ 

“What was it Chastain wanted to 
speak to you about?” put in Mr. An- 
thony. ‘ ; 

“JT don’t know,” said Ryle. ‘“ He 
seemed to have forgotten about it. He 
was pretty well upset, you see.” 

“T should think so!” cried Vayle. 
“Ts that all of your story?” 

‘Marie made a little coquettish fuss 
about giving me what I wanted. She is 
pretty, you know, and I had to assume 
my best professional air. Only after I 
assured her that there would be no scar 
left.on her ear would she give me per- 
mission to use my needle. At last, how- 
ever, I had finished, and I went up-stairs, 
as if to leave the house. But first I 
returned to the kitchen and looked at the 
hook where Katie had hung up the floor- 
cloth after I handed it back to her. The 
cloth was gone! 

“*QOh, Docther Ryle!’ said Katie 
when she saw me. ‘Chastain was just 
asking for ye. I thought ye had gone.’ 

“¢ He has been back here, has he?’ I 
asked. 

““* Ves,’ said she; ‘ but he’s gone again 
now. Shall I call him?’ 

“*No,’ said I. ‘I can’t wait. Just 
one thing, Katie: Flaherty will be 
around before long. It won’t be neces- 
sary for you to tell him anything, you 
understand.’ 

“*Niver you fear!’ she said. ‘No 
yellow - headed Orangeman can blarney 
me.’ 

“But how about Nora and Marie?’ 
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“*T’ll answer for them,’ she said. 
‘But I thought ye wanted a sample from 
Chastain.’ 

“*The floor-cloth will be enough,’ 
said I. 

“*To be sure,’ she cried, going to 
look for it. ‘Why, it’s gone, docther! 
I hung it up there on that hook. What’s 
come of it, I wonder?’ 

““* Never mind, Katie,’ said I.: ‘ An- 
other time will do. Just mind what I 
told you, and we’ll have the police out 
of this house very soon, I hope.’ 

“*An’ that will be a mercy, too!’ 
she cried. ‘ But where can that blessed 
cloth have got to?’ 

““* Not a word more about it to any 
one,’ I said, and came away. I had found 
out what I wanted, you see. I didn’t 
care what she said to Flaherty, but I 
had to have an excuse for going back, 
my real reason being, of course, to see 
whether Chastain had not made away 
with the cloth.” 

“Well!” cried Mr. Anthony. “I 
think you had luck!” 

“T did, indeed. Nothing could have 
been neater. Chastain would, as I be- 
lieve now, have refused to give me any 
of his blood; but I got it, and in the 
presence of witnesses who will swear 
that it is his.” 

“ And now,” said Vayle, ‘“ we want to 
see you at work. Things begin to look 
interesting.” 

On the laboratory table were, among 
other things, a centrifuge, a microscope- 
case, a frame full of glass slides, a num- 
ber of small glasses containing fluids, and 
the mass of blood-soaked cotton. Each 
of the glasses was marked with a name 
—Vayle, Bannet, Hébert, Talbert, Katie, 
Chastain, Nora, Marie. It gave Vayle a 
queer sensation to see what was once a 
vital part of himself thus labeled and 
bottled up in glass. 

“You scientific fellows are an inhuman 
lot. Here you go in cold blood, testing 
the vital essence of half a dozen people— 
friends, enemies, those indifferent to you 
—to see what you can find, as if you were 
a god, the arbiter of destiny. Whatever 
indication appears, that you will follow, 
no matter whose ox is gored. You must, 
for the time at least, be something un- 
human. All sympathy put aside; the 
living bodies of your fellow mortals 
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treated as so much food for that imper- 
sonal machine called the reason — isn’t 
that the way you feel?” 

“It is the way we have to feel,” re- 
sponded Ryle quietly. “‘ Just remember, 
Vayle, that the reason-machine and the 
body-machine, divinely created, are, when 
our feelings and sympathies don’t put grit 
into them, the most perfect pieces of 
mechanism in the world. It is the soul, 
the inner something, the ego of our 
cosmos, which breaks us down, wears us 
out, foils our efforts, sickens us. You 
will find it all in the sixth book of Ver- 


gil. This thing is going to lead some- 
where, I trust. Now, because you are 
my friend, because Katie is a warm- 


hearted Irish girl, and Marie a pretty, 
innocent little coquette, and Talbert a 
devoted lover, and Bannet our bustling, 
kindly waiter at Moulin’s, am I, who be- 
lieve in all five of you, to shrink from 
the knowledge which lies before me? I 
must put Henry Ryle, the sympathetic 
man, away from me, and become a seeker 
for the truth, impersonal, unhuman—in- 
human, if you like.” 

He lifted a graduated glass containing 
a mass of carpet-wool soaking in some 
fluid. 

“This,” said he, ‘came from the car- 
pet in Calder’s office.” 

“ Ah!” cried Mr. Anthony, “so that 
is where it went. You had it all the 
time, did you?” 

“Some of it,” replied Ryle. ‘“ The 
unknown, however, took some of it away 
later, and set the screen back precisely 
as I left it—covering the clipped spot. 
He bungled it, too. All I was after, you 
see, was evidence. I had no interest in 
the concealment of traces; he had, and 
I should have expected him to clear up 
the last vestige of the blood. But there 
is still a very little left for Flaherty, in 
case he takes a proper interest in your 
letter.” 

“You are soaking it in water, I sup- 
pose,” said Vayle, “to get the dried 
blood off?” 

“ Not in water, but in what is called 
a normal salt solution—six-tenths of one 
per cent. Now, look here!”” He poured 
the reddish fluid from the glass into the 
tubes of the centrifuge and set it whirl- 
ing. ‘“ This throws the heavier particles 


‘ 


into the ends of these glasses by inertia, 
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or centrifugal force, as you would call 
it. Now I stop the machine; the arms 
gradually lower themselves and come to 
rest, with these heavier constituents at 
the bottom and the solution on top. I 
have only to draw off the salt and water ” 
—suiting the action to the word—“ put 
some of this reclaimed blood on this glass 
slide, rub this other slide over it till 
it is evenly spread, and lay it out here 
carefully to dry.” 

“How long will that take?” asked 
Vayle. 

““A few minutes only. Meanwhile I 
will stain these other slides, each of 
which contains the blood of one of our 
suspects, freshly obtained and carefully 
dried on the glass. This one ”—he held 
one up to the light—“ is you, Vayle. Can 
you see anything?” 

“No,” said Vayle; 
smear.” 

“You will, though, when I get this 
under the microscope.” 

“What is the stain 
district attorney. 

“To bring out the outlines of the 
blood - corpuscles. 1” che said. 


“only a_ red 


for?” asked the 


There! 
“T’ve finished these, and now our carpet 
slide must be dry.” 

“How about this cotton you got from 
Chastain?” inquired Vayle. 

‘““T have already prepared a slide from 
that.” 

“Now,” said Mr. Anthony, “ explain 
this thing to us.” 

“The slides are dry now,” said Ryle. 
“Next I put a little balsam on each, lay 
a thin piece of glass over it, and they are 
gummed together. Now the slides are 
finished.” 

He laid them out in a neat row before 
him, each with its tiny label bearing a 


name, and took the microscope from its 
case. 

“It is profitable,” he remarked, “ to 
be at the head of your profession. This 


instrument is the finest of its kind in the 
world. The cost of it would be a very 
substantial fee for a young lawyer like 
you, Vayle.” 

“What is its magnifying power?” 
asked Mr. Anthony. 

“Two thousand diameters, and more. 
One thousand is what we shall use.” 

He bent his head over the instrument 
and was busy with a complexity of screws. 




















“Now,” he said, straightening up and 
facing them, his expressive countenance 
lighted up with an inner glow of en- 
thusiasm, “let me outline what I am 
after. We agreed the other night, Mr. 
Anthony, that the blood-stain, which fig- 
ures so frequently in detective investiga- 
tions, is usually limited in its scope. 
Human blood can be told from animal 
blood, from reptile blood, from any other 
stain. But to identify a single human 
being among others by his blood thas 
never heretofore been found possible. 
This time I hope it will be so. 

“The blood in health,” he went on, 
“presents a uniform appearance. Here 
we have seven persons suspected. If 
they are all healthy, we shall learn noth- 
ing. But there are a few diseases—a 
very few—in which the microscope will 
show an unmistakable individual pecu- 
liarity ; and the most striking of these is 
the one I mentioned to you the other 
night—pernicious anemia. A strange dis- 
ease it is indeed —its cause unknown. 
Probably the processes of nature go 
wrong in some way, as they do in cancer. 
I sha’n’t trouble you with the full de- 
tails; here are a few, however: 

“The blood contains corpuscles or 
cells of two kinds—red and white. The 
white cells have nuclei; the red, in health, 
do not, after an early, embryonic stage 
of their development. But in this dis- 
ease the red cells, which are the nourish- 
ment of the whole body, are destroyed 
in some mysterious way; and to supply 
their place, nature puts forth, from the 
bone-marrow which produces them, half- 
developed or nucleated cells. The stain 
which I have put on these slides contains 
two substances, giving respectively an 
acid and an alkaline reaction. One of 
these will fix and heighten the red of the 
healthy, or normal, red blood-corpuscles ; 
the other will mark the nucleated cor- 
puscles blue. Do you follow me?” 

“ Perfectly,” said Mr. Anthony. 

“Very well. Now, from the appear- 
ance of a certain person connected with 
this case, I suspected him of having this 
disease. People suffering from pernicious 
anemia are yellow and puffy, weak, yet 
not without sufficient strength to go about 
ordinary duties—” 

“Such as those of a butler, for ex- 
ample?” suggested Vayle. 
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“They are not thin,” pursued Ryle, 
unmoved by the interruption, “but rather 
inclined to be stout. So, barring their 
color, they might easily pass for healthy 
persons, especially if they are dark, a 
complexion which frequently goes with 
sallowness and lack of red in the lips and 
cheeks. Lastly, they are short of breath 
after any muscular exertion and are sub- 
ject to bleeding from the nose, or even 
from the ears.” 

Vayle and Anthony looked at each 
other. No words were needed to com- 
municate their common thought. 

Ryle picked up one of the slides and 
put on it a tiny drop of oil. 

“What is that for?” asked Vayle. 

“In using such a high power,” an- 
swered Ryle, “the instrument must be 
very close to the slide, and this cedar-oil 
gives a clear medium for the light. Now, 
gentlemen, we are ready. This slide is 
marked ‘Arthur Vayle,’.. and Arthur 
Vayle may take the first look at it.” 

Vayle found himself curiously excited 
as he peeped into the’tube. He had no 
idea that he had any such malady as 
Ryle had described. . He knew that he 
was innocent of the crime, knew that his 
‘blood had not fallen on that carpet in 
the office; and yet the thought of the 
immense power lodged in this little ar- 
rangement of brass and vulcanite, steel 
and glass, oppressed him. It was a look 
into. the impersonal, the extra-human 
forces of the universe. All-power and 
all-wisdom, working by immutable laws, 
in inscrutable design, had set a little cor- 
ner of the infinite before his finite eyes. 

“What do you see?” asked Ryle. 

“How can I describe it?” said Vayle. 
“A multitude of little red disks, I should 
say.” 

‘Are they of different sizes?” 

“No, they are all of nearly the same 
size. But, hold on! Here are a couple 
of blue ones!” He lifted a white face 
from the eye-piece and turned in horror 
to the doctor. ‘‘ You don’t mean to tell 
me—” he began. 

“That you have pernicious anemia?” 
finished Ryle, laughing. ‘“ Don’t be 
alarmed yet. Let me look. No, you’re 
all right,” he said, his eye at the tube. 
“Those are the normal white corpuscles. 
They are nucleated and stain blue. They 


are the things which fight the germs for 
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you when you have a festering wound or 
a boil. Your red corpuscles are plenti- 
ful, and uniform in size. The thing I’m 
looking for is not there.” 

“Let me look,” said Mr. Anthony, 
taking his place at the microscope. 

“But the blue ones are larger than 
the red,” said Vayle. 

“Ves,” said Ryle, “but not so large 
as the ones we are looking for. Let me 
slip in another slide, Mr. Anthony.” 

“This looks exactly like the other!’ 
said the district attorney. ‘“ Who is 
this?” j 

“That is Katie,” said Ryle. 

“It’s just like Arthur’s slide. You're 
not so blue-blooded as you thought, my 
boy.” 

“No, thank God!” said Vayle fer- 
vently. 

“ Never be proud of your blue blood,” 
said Ryle. ‘“ Under the microscope it’s 
all the same, whether you’re born in an 
Irish cottage in the bogs, in a king’s 
palace, or in a brown-stone front on the 
upper West Side. We are all blood- 
brothers, in the broadest and_ truest 
sense. See here,” he went on, putting in 
another slide. ‘‘ Marie is French—” 

“German,” corrected Vayle. “ Alsa- 
tian, rather, though she was born in this 
country.” 

“ Alsatian, then,” said Ryle; “but you 
can’t tell her slide from yours or Katie’s. 
And Bannet, who is French” —he 
changed the slides as he spoke—‘ and 
Nora, who is Irish again; and Hébert— 
French—and Talbert—” 

“Whose people came from Virginia, 
and before that from England,” inter- 
rupted Vayle. 

“Are all exactly alike,” continued 
Ryle. ‘“ But now,” he said, speaking 
half to himself as the search narrowed 
down, “ we come to our point.” 

All three were still as one of the two 
last slides was put in, and Ryle looked 
at it. 

‘“A megaloblast!” he exclaimed in a 
half-whisper. “I’m right, then! Look 
at the difference!” 

He surrendered the instrument to Vayle. 

‘‘Do you see the red cells,” said Ryle, 
“how irregular they are in size and 
And do you see the blue cells, 


’ 





shape? 


like vours?” 
mas Co a 


said Vayle. 
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There’s 
your megaloblast, the characteristic, de- 


“But look at that big one! 


cisive mark of the disease! See the blue 
network and the purple granular rim 
about it! ‘That. settles it,’’ said the doctor 
after the other two had had their look 
and had turned to him again. “ There’s 
our evidence—in medicine, merely evi- 
dence of disease; in this case, evidence 
also of crime. For this slide is made 
from the blood which I got from Chas- 
tain yesterday in the kitchen before the 
eyes of Nora, Katie, and myself.” 

He put the last slide in, took one look, 
and motioned the other two to the eye- 
piece of the microscope. 

“This is the blood I gathered from 
the carpet in the office under the screen,” 
he continued. “ Do you see the megalo- 
blasts again? Chastain’s blood was on 
that carpet!” 

“Then,” said Mr. Anthony slowly 
after some moments of silent thought, 
‘Chastain is the person who clipped the 
carpet—” 

“And moved the screen so as to con- 
ceal the place from which he had taken 
the carpet-wool,” interrupted Vayle. 

“Perhaps,” said Ryle. “See how he 
has covered up his tracks! He commits 
his long - premeditated crime and_ gets 
back safely behind the screen. There he 
crouches in great excitement, while Tal- 
bert rushes in. Now he fears that he 
may not escape; but no one discovers 
him, and presently he makes his way out. 
Meanwhile, however, his. excitement has 
brought on his nosebleed, very possibly 
unknown to himself at the time.. He gets 
out into the light, notices the blood that 
has dropped upon his clothes, and real- 
izes what has happened. He must get 
back into the office to see if any blood 
has fallen on the carpet; but the police 
arrive, and the office is closed to him. 
The blood is there, and dries on the car- 
pet. The carpet, you remember, was 
red; therefore, neither you nor Talbert 
noticed the stain.” 

“Neither did Flaherty,” said Mr. An- 
thony. 

“Flaherty ought to have found it, 
said Ryle. “Still, his examination that 
evening was hasty, and I am willing to 
believe that be had intended to make a 
more careful one later.” 

“He will make a more careful one 
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to-day,” said Vayle. ‘He has got my 
letter by now.” 

“We shall probably find him at the 
Calder house when we go over there in 
a few minutes,” said Ryle. “ Just one 
word: Some one besides myself clipped 
the nap from that carpet. If it was not 
Chastain, who could it have been? If it 
was he, why did he do it?” 

“To remove evidence against himself, 
of course,” said Mr. Anthony. 

But Ryle shook his head. 

“You give the man credit for knowing 
too much,” said he. “How could he 
know that the biood-stain would point 
toward him? Does he know he has a 
disease — practically the one disease — 
which can pick him out among a hun- 
_dred other men? In such a case, would 
he venture on the crime at all? On the 
other hand, suppose he fancies himself 
not different from others; he would be 
careful to avoid touching the carpet. 
The clipping of that carpet-wool might 
be evidence which, as he would suppose, 
the blood could never be.” 

“In other words,” said Vayle, “ the 
thing is not fully explained.” 

The doctor had been packing up and 
putting away his instruments and slides 
as he said these words, and now he was 
ready to go. Some one knocked at the 
door of the laboratory. Ryle opened it; 
a businesslike individual entered and 
was introduced as Mr. Allen, district 
telephone-inspector. 

“I’m on time, you see, doctor,’ said 
he, “and I’m very glad you sent for me. 
Your orders yesterday not to touch the 
Calder telephone or pay any attention 
to its workings aroused my curiosity. I’m 
glad you didn’t send for a lineman.” 

“T thought it was as well,” said Ryle, 
“not to let the matter get into careless 
or irresponsible hands.” 

“JI thought you told us, Ryle,” said 
Mr. Anthony, “that the telephone had 
never been out of order?” 

“T did,” said- Ryle. “That is what 
interested Mr. Allen so much.” 

“T should think so!” exclaimed Al- 
len. ‘Officer Grant certainly failed to 
make it work.” 

“He did indeed,” said Vayle. “I was 
there. Ryle, you must certainly be wrong 
this time.” 

“Perhaps I am,” said Ryle with an 
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enigmatical smile. “Suppose we all go 
up there now and settle the matter?” 

‘““Come on, then,” said Mr. Anthony. 
“My car is waiting.” 

XXIII 

THE motor-car turned into the avenue 
and found its place in the stream of 
traffic moving northward. 

“Why,” asked Allen, “ did you tell me 
not to repair the telephone?” 

“For the very simple reason,” replied 
Ryle, “that I used it yesterday morning 
myself.” 

‘“ Did it work?” inquired Vayle. 

“Yes,” said Ryle half absently. 

“Then it must have been repaired al- 
ready,” said Vayle, “‘ for I watched Grant 
the night before last, and he could not 
even call Central.” 

““No!” cried Mr. Anthony.- “ Fla- 
herty couldn’t make it work either, or at 
least so he reported. You don’t suppose 
he lied, do you?” 

“No,” said Ryle in the same absent 
way. His eyes were roving continually 
about to one side of the car and the 
other, and even behind. 

“How do you explain it, then?” asked 
Allen in an irritated tone. 

““Have patience, friend,” said Ryle, 
still searching behind with his eyes. 
“You'll know in a short time now, I 
hope. Ah,” he cried, ‘‘ there he comes! ” 

The others turned and scanned the 
whirling, shifting mass of vehicles be- 
hind them. 

“ Who?” demanded Mr. Anthony. 

“Smith,” said Ryle, who had turned 
forward once more. “ Don’t you see him 
back there in a taxicab?” 

“A taxicab!” snorted Mr. Anthony. 
‘We can lose that easily enough!” 

‘Not in this push,” said Ryle. 

Mr. Anthony leaned forward and was 
about to touch the chauffeur on the shoul- 
der, but Ryle caught his arm. 

“No!” he said in a tone of authority. 
“Stay on the avenue here! Why should 
we run away from him?” 

“T thought from your tone—” began 
Mr. Anthony, falling back, surprised, 
into his seat. 

“Don’t infer anything from my tone,” 
said Ryle. “ Let me direct this expedi- 
tion, please. I will tell you in plain 
words what I want done.” His eyes 
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were once more glancing ceaselessly 
about. “ Vayle,” said he, ‘* let me have 


your key to the private entrance.” 

“ Certainly,” responded the lawyer, 
producing it; “but it won’t be very pri- 
vate. The house is guarded by the po- 
lice.” 

“ Leave that to me,’’ commanded Ryle. 

He was still keeping a careful look 
round him and behind. Suddenly he 
leaned forward and spoke to the chaut- 
veur. A side street was at hand. Down 
this they turned at a speed which defied 
the law, and were soon on the next and 
less crowded avenue. 

“ Look out, Ryle!” was Mr. Anthony’s 
warning. “I can save you from arrest, 
perhaps, but not from delay.” 

“It was necessary to take the chance,” 
said Ryle. 

They had dropped again to legal speed. 
No police pursuers were in sight. 

“Why?” inquired Vayle curiously. 

“ Because,” said Ryle, laughing a lit- 
tle, ‘our party is now complete.  Fla- 
herty and Drowne are back there in an- 
other electric cab. I saw them lean out 
and speak to Smith.” 

“Are they after us?” 
thony. 

“JT don’t know,’ answered Ryle; 
“ but we can find out easily enough.” 

He spoke to the driver again, and they 
drew up in front of a garage. 

“In here, all of you!” said Ryle 
sharply, and instantly the car was empty 
of all but the chauffeur. Ryle, motioning 
them to stand aside, darted away to con- 
fer with the proprietor, and presently 
emerged from the depths of the garage, 
seated in another car. Stopping beside 
them, he beckoned them to his side. 

“I’m going to leave you here,” he 
said rapidly. ‘‘ Now, listen! Flaherty 
and Drowne are after us. See them com- 
ing in the cab?” 

He pointed down the avenue. 
enough, a cab was in sight, and in it 
two men, evidently urging their driver 
to greater speed. 

“Watch me as I go out,” said Ryle. 
“Tf they follow me, it’s all right, and 
you can make your way at leisure to the 
Calder house. Don’t hurry; I must have 
time to get in from the rear. Let Allen 
do the talking. He is sent to examine 
the telephone. If the servants or the 


” 


asked Mr. An- 


Sure 
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police object, keep them talking until I 


appear. If Drowne and Flaherty follow 
you, go right past the house and up the 
avenue for a drive. When they leave 
you, come back to the house. Do you 
understand? Very well.” 

He was off at the word. The cab was 
only a hundred yards away now, and the 
two passengers could be clearly seen. 
They were still gesticulating at their 
driver, although the cab was already go- 
ing very fast. 

‘A taxicab was pulled in the other day 
for exceeding the speed-limit,” observed 
Vayle. 

“That would be a joke on our friends, 
wouldn’t it?” said Mr. Anthony. “ But 
where can Ryle be going?” 

The doctor, instead of heading up the 
avenue again, made for the nearest cross 
street. He was in plain view of the cab 
—indeed, he turned round and looked 
squareiy at Flaherty and Drowne. ‘Then 
he disappeared down the side street. 

“'There’s a strong bid for pursuit!” 
cried Vayle. 

But the cab kept straight on! 

“Where are they going?” asked Mr. 
Anthony. ‘“ They surely saw us, as well 
as Ryle, but they don’t seem to be fol- 
lowing either.” 

“Then,” said 
them.” : 

The three jumped into their machine 
and started in pursuit. ‘Traffic was sparse 
at this point, and they were able to keep 
the cab in sight, while not venturing on 
so great speed. 

“They are unquestionably breaking 
the law,” said Mr. Anthony. ‘“ Ah!” he 
cried. “ Look at that, now!” 

A bicycle policeman, standing by the 
curb, saw the cab go by, jumped on his 
wheel, and gave chase. He had to put 
forth his best efforts to overtake it; but 
presently he drew alongside the offend- 
ers and spoke. The cab slowed up and 
stopped. 

“ Hurrah!” 
some fun!” 

“Not too fast, Perkins,” cautioned Mr. 
Anthony to the chauffeur. 

“Never you fear, 
man. 

At a leisurely pace they moved, slow- 
ing down gradually until they barely 
crawled past the cab. The scene was 


Vayle, ‘“let’s follow 


cried Vayle. “ Now for 


sir,” replied the 

















amusing. Disappointment, rage, disgust, 
were on the faces of the reporter and the 
detective. Loud were their words, and 
profane, but the policeman shook his 
head. Flaherty showed his star and 
drew the officer aside for a talk. This 
had some effect, but only a partial one, 
for at its conclusion the policeman again 
shook his head, made an entry in his note- 
book, and spoke to the driver, pointing 
backward along the way they had: come. 
Thereupon the cab turned round and 
drove back slowly down the street, leav- 
ing Flaherty and Drowne standing by 
the curb. 

Suddenly the latter looked up, saw Mr. 
Anthony’s car, and spoke to the detec- 
tive. Without another word, the two 
bolted in the direction of a near-by Sub- 
way entrance. 

“That finishes them!” said Vayle. 
“ Now for West Eighty-Third Street!” 

XXIV 

IN an upper room in the Calder house 
a man sat writing. His coat was laid 
aside; the rest of the clothing which 
enveloped his heavy figure was evening 
dress, of the kind worn by servants. The 
manuscript by his side already consisted 
of many sheets, and from time to time 
another was added to it, and another, and 
another. He was crouched low over ‘his 
work ; his fingers held the pen clumsily ; 
his mouth twisted itself 
shapes as his unpractised fingers labori- 
ously formed the letters. 

He raised his head and looked at the 
mantelpiece opposite him, on which stood 
the photograph of a lovely young girl. 
His stolid expression softened and _ his 
dark eyes deepened and grew moist as 
he gazed long at the picture. He turned 
his eyes away and looked out of the win- 
dow; and now a look of hopelessness, a 
baffled mask of failure, crept over his 
countenance. 

Then, barely indicated on features 
which altered themselves imperceptibly, 
rage stole into his face; such rage as a 
man might shudder to see. It was not 
the fierce glare of a primitive, unthink- 
ing creature, the eye of madness, but the 
cold, thoughtful, calculated fury of a 
restrained nature, dominated by such an 
intellect as might well find a home be- 
hind that white, massive forehead. Here 
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was no blindly striking anger, suddenly 
blazing and as suddenly cool again; but 
a relentless, overmastering frenzy to des- 
troy, long cherished, now baffled, and 
recoiling hideously on itself with the 
torments of hell. 

Presently the man opened the drawer 
of his table and took from it another 


photograph —the portrait of a dark 
beauty, noble, passionate, queenly. ‘The 


rage on his face deepened as he glanced 
from this to the photograph on the man- 
tel. No softening into tenderness was 
to be seen now ; hatred and despair scored 
themselves deeper and deeper: as he gazed 
at the portrait in his hand. Suddenly he 
laid it on the table, seized his pen, and 
slashed furiously at the face. The point 
of the pen broke, and the ink was spat- 
tered in blotches on the photograph. He 
seized the picture in both hands, tore it 
across violently, and cast the fragments 
from him. 

Then he sat motionless for a time, with 
eyes that plumbed vacancy and found 
nothing but despair. At last he roused 
himself with an effort, wiped his brow, 
and, fitting a new pen to the holder, re- 
sumed his writing. 

The door-bell rang down-stairs. At 
the sound, the man rose from his seat. 
Slowly and heavily he made his way to 
the open window and listened. Voices 
of several people conferring were heard. 
His mood changed; a look of cunning 
crept over his face. He opened the door 
leading into the hall. The sound of 
voices came more plainly to his ears 
through the hushed spaces of the stair- 
ways. 

He stepped back into the room and 
took up his coat hurriedly, as if to put 
it on; but some change of thought ar- 
rested his movements, and he sank into 
his chair and buried his face in his hands. 
A profound lethargy seemed to have over- 
taken him. Long he sat motionless, his 
task of writing abandoned, the picture on 
the mantel unregarded. 

Rousing himself at last, he gathered 
up the sheets on which he had written, 
folded them, and put them into an en- 
velope. He wrote a name on this and 
sealed it. His movements were now 
slowet and more painful. 

The effort, whether the slight one of 
his muscles or some greater one of the 
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will, seemed to exhaust him, for -he re- 
lapsed again into his former inertness. 
Only his eyes were alive. Somber, hope- 
less, they roamed about the room, resting 
now on the mantel where stood the photo- 
graph, now on the envelope that he had 
addressed, now on a book which lay open 
on the desk. It was a large book, bound 
in half-morocco, and was open at a page 
of colored plates. 
on this, unseeing, half vacant. 

All this time not a sound had come 
from the man; but now he sighed deeply 
and long, shook his head, and threw out 
his hands with a hopeless gesture. He 
opened the desk again and took from it 
a revolver. -‘Then, rising from his seat, 
he .lumbered slowly to the mantel and 
took’ down the photograph of the young 
girl. His eyes softened again as he 
gazed at this, and tears came into them. 
Moving still more slowly, he stepped to 
the window. 

Outside was the brilliant June sun- 
shine, and over the tops of the near-by 
houses was to be seen the broad, silver 
Hudson, a populous thoroughfare of va- 
rious craft, with the farther shore rising 
green and wooded above the wharves and 
buildings which lined its banks. Long 
the man faced this picture, but with eyes 
unresponsive to its panorama of life, of 


Adieu, adieu! 





Long his gaze rested. 


Westward she looked, and tossed her golden head. 

The small white butterflies 
They waved their wings and fled; 
The aged bridegroom led the bride away. 
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human hope and joy and striving. In 
them were only horror, despair, death. 

And if the eyes were unseeing, so were 

the ears unheeding, deaf to the sound of 
feet which tiptoed across the room be- 
hind him from the door. The man raised 
the revolver to his temple; but before 
his‘ finger, tardy with that age-old love 
of life which is‘ quick in our very flesh, 
had pressed the trigger, a hand from 
behind wrenched the wéapon from his 
grasp. 
- There was a loud report; the bullet 
went wide, crashing into the wall. Turn- 
ing, the man looked into human, com- 
“passionate eyes, which battled with the 
insane frenzy in his own. The duel of 
wills was fierce but short; the would-be 
self-slaver sighed,° closed his eyes, and 
collapsed in complete unconsciousness 
into the arms of Dr. Ryle. 

The doctor lifted him as if he were a 
child and laid him on the bed. . Next he 
took a hasty but comprehending glance 
about the room. The envelope, the pho- 
tograph which had fallen from the re- 
laxing, nerveless fingers, the bespattered 
fragments of the other photograph, the 
revolver—all these he placed in his pock- 








ets. Then, glancing compassionately at 
the motionless figure on the bed, he 


turned and left the room. 


(To be continued ) 


ADIEU, BUTTERFLIES! 
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Tue bride looked eastward to her father’s house— 
} The ax-built, three-roomed house beneath the hill; 
115 The barnless, landless, never-painted house, s 
From children’s shouts and frolic never still. 


IT 


Eastward she looked; and what a flight of wings 
Whirred in her ear, and fluttered in her eye 

Her maiden fancies rising from her breast, 
Each like a small, white April butterfly. 





ITI 


The bride looked wastward to the bridegroom’s farm; 
The spacious dwelling beckoned where it stood; 
She saw the parns, the cattle, and the sheep; 
The wheat and corn, the pasture and the wood. 


IV 





Oh, where went they? 


Sarah N. Cleghora 
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‘DON’T YOU RECOGNIZE TOM 
CARSON ?” 


BALL GF TAs 


ARGONAUTS 


BY C. E. VAN LOAN 


ILEUSTRATED BY HORACE TAYLOR 


LD Tom Carson, the proprietor 
of the Golden Eagle Hotel, 
stretched himself and arose from 

his nap behind the cigar-counter. ‘The 
bus from the afternoon train drew up 
at the door, and the arrivals ‘marched 
solemnly across the threshold. 

“Not even a fresh drummer!” sighed 
Mr. Carson, who was a thrifty soul. 
“Looks like a bad night.” 

A few persons of no importance signed 
timidly, and were hurried away in the 
wake of Casey, head porter, bell - boy, 
and assistant barkeeper. Last of all 
came a withered little man, staggering 
under the weight of a large, old-fash- 
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ioned carpet-sack valise. As he reached 
for the pen, Mr. Carson noticed that the 
stranger’s right hand was strangely twist- 
ed and the joints of his fingers much en- 
larged. 

Many years behind a desk in a country 
hotel had taught ‘Tom Carson the trick 
of reading a signature upside down. The 
little old man wrote laboriously, Carson 
idly following the crawling pen with his 
eyes. As the newcomer stopped to cross 
a “t,” the proprietor snorted and bent 
over the register. ‘Then he turned the 
book around and studied the signature. 

“Marcus Tettleback!” he ejaculated. 
“Say! If you ain’t little Mark Tettle- 
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back, short-stop of the old Argonaut 
team, who are ye?” 

The little old man had picked up his 
carpet-sack. It dropped with a crash. 

“Tf I ain’t him, I ain’t anybody!” 
he said simply. ‘ But who is it that re- 
members the Argonauts?” 

Tom Carson reached across the nar- 
row counter and seized the old man by 
the shoulders, rocking him back and 
forth to emphasize his words. 

“Why, you old rascal! Don’t you 
recognize Tom Carson, that played first 
base for the Eurekas?” 

‘“‘Seein’ as you give me this broken 
finger,” said the old man, exhibiting a 
crooked digit, “I oughtn’t to fergit ye 
entirely!” 

The faithful Casey returned in time to 
see the old men slapping shoulders and 
exploding in shrill cackles of laughter. 

“Somethin’. doin’ this evenin’!” said 
that wise youth. “ The old boy never 
warmed up that way before! Wonder 
who’s his rabs with the young trunk?” 

“Just think!” panted Carson. “ After 
all these years! You an’ me meetin’ in 
New York State! Come on over here— 
I got a million questions to ast ye.” . 

Casey hovered near, his eye on the bag. 

“1’ll take care of that,” said Carson. 
“ Now, then, you old mushrat, what you 
been doin’. with yourself all these years? 
I swear I never expected to see one of 
them Argonauts again! Mark, I’ve 
talked myself black in the face tryin’ to 
tell these farmers around Collinsville 
what kind of ball- players California 
turned out in the early days. Honest, 
these yaps won’t believe that we played 
a tournament for a gold ball. They say 
a ball of solid gold, that size, would cost 
too much money, an’ no town would put 
it up. They didn’t know San Francisco 
back in the sixties, did they? That was 
some town—eh, Mark?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the aged Tettle- 
back. “I’ve done some travelin’ since 
I left there, but I ain’t never seen none to 
compare with it, no way.” 

“ An’ the men!” said Carson enthusi- 
astically. ‘What a rip-snortin’ bunch 
them Argonauts was! No sofy-pillows 
for them! They was ball-players, they 
was! Where did they all go to?” 

Old Tettleback slowly spread his 





hands and shook his head. 
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“Not all of ’em?” persisted Carson. 

Tettleback nodded. : 

“Some of us got in on that last call 
they issued for troops,” said he. “I’m 
the only one that’s left out of that team, 
Tom.” 

“The only one!” said Carson slowly. 

Then a silence fell between the two old 
men. ‘They were back in the days when 
blood was hot and life rioted over the 
sand-hills of the metropolis of the West. 

“San Francisco’s changed, Tom,” said 
the old short-stop. ‘I don’t reckon 
there’s many left that remember the old 
Argonauts.” 

“Well, they ought to!” stormed Car- 
son. “ They ought to remember that 
gold ball series. .You know I ain’t heard 
a word about that ball since you Ar- 
gonauts went East. You took it along 
with you then. Did you melt it up, or 
what?” 

“No,” said Tettleback slowly. “It 
was never melted up, or anything like 
that.” 

““ But—” snorted Carson. 

“T’m tellin’ you, Tom,” said the old 
man gently. “ You see, the ball belonged 
to the whole team, an’ the majority was 
to rule. Some of ’em was for cuttin’ it 
up an’ givin’ each man his. part to spend 


‘as he pleased; an’ then again there was 


some of us couldn’t stand to see the 
ball destroyed. I was one of them. 
After the war was over, there was on], 
three of us left—Tim Gleason, an’ Ar- 
chie Patterson, an’ me. ‘Tim was crazier 
than ever to get his share—wanted a third 
of the ball; but Archie wouldn’t have it 
cut up, an’ neither would I. We kept ‘it 
in a safe-deposit vault, an’ once a year 
we'd have a little dinner, an’ get it out 
an’ put it on the table. Tim went down 
South somewhere on business, an’ the 
fever got him. After that there was only 
Archie an’ me, an’ Archie died a few 
months ago—just slipped off suddenly.” 

Old Tom Carson put his hands on the 
arms of his chair, and leaned forward 
eagerly. 

“The ball!” he whispered. ‘ What 
did you do with it? Did you sell it, 
or cut it up, or what?” 

Marcus’ Tettleback dropped _ one 
knotted hand on the carpet-bag valise. 

“ What?” gasped the landlord of the 
Golden Eagle. “ You got it here?” 

















THE GOLDEN BALL 

“The eye-dentical gold ball, Tom,” 
said the aged one. 

Carson rose and laid eager hands on 
the carpet-bag. 

“Come on-into my office!” 


I] 


ONCE inside, Carson shot the bolt and 
placed the bag on the table. With much 


he said. 
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“T don’t rightly know,” said the old 
man. “A whole lot of money, Tom. 
Tim Gleason had it all worked out; he 
weighed it one time. ‘There ain’t enough 
money in the world to buy it from me. 
I don’t look at it as something you could 
cut up an’ spend. Look at all the re- 
membrances that’s in that ball. Read 
the names of those boys—all gone now. 


‘‘ WHAT'S SHE WORTH, MARK?” 


deliberation, Tettleback fitted a key to 
the lock, and began to remove articles of 
wearing-apparel. Last of all came a 
black box some eight inches square. 

The old man removed the cover and 
swept away a layer of cotton. Another 
movement of the hand, and a smooth 
yellow surface came to view. 

“Lemme have my hands on it!” said 
Carson. “ My cats! Ain’t she heavy?” 

The golden ball was a _ wonderful 
specimen of the goldsmith’s art. It was 
a mammoth baseball of the early period, 
the seams and stitching standing out in 
relief. Fully five inches in diameter, it 
was a sight to stir the blood of any man 
who loved gold for its own sake. Tom 


Carson patted it and cuddled it, and ex- 
hausted his vocabulary. 

“What’s she worth, Mark? 
at last. 


” 


he said, 





No, Tom; I couldn’t do it, any more’n 
I could sell one of my children, if I had 
one—which I ain’t.” 

“IT guess you’re right,” said Carson 
slowly, though without any particular 
enthusiasm. ‘“‘ Where you going to keep 
it? I got a safe here—” 

“Just the thing!” said the old man 
briskly. ‘‘ Can’t afford to take chances!” 

“T should say not!” assented the pro- 
prietor. “I tell you what, Mark, I’ll 
put it in the safe, an’ you come out and 
have dinner with me. Fricasseed chicken 
night, too! We’ll talk things over.” 

An hour later, over the cigars, Car- 
son made a proposition. 

“See here, Mark, you say you ain’t 
got any folks except those nephews of 
yours that you ain’t seen since they was 
babies. What’s the matter with your 
stayin’ here a while, and makin’ me a 
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visit? We could have a bully good time 
together, an’ I’d let you have Number 
Ten—that’s the room with a bath—an’ 
make you the cheapest commercial rate 
there is. Couldn’t live cheaper any- 
wheres, Mark, an’ it’d be a pleasure just 


to have you ’round the place. How 
*bout it?” 
The old ball-player was deeply 


touched by this magnanimous proposal, 
and said that he would think about it. 

A little later, the young reporter for 
the Morning Bee, dropping in to get 
some material for his “ Visiting Stran- 
gers”? column, was buttonholed by Mr. 
Carson and led into the inner office, 
where he shook Mr. Tettleback by the 
hand, viewed the golden ball, and went 
away with his head whirling. 

The publication of that article marked 
the beginning of the era of Marcus 
Tettleback and his golden ball. All 
next day the aged athlete held a levee, 
and in the evening there was an informal 
reception, the members of the Collins- 
ville Baseball Club attending in their 
uniforms. ‘Tom Carson was in his ele- 
ment. Every little while he would pass 
in and out, whispering to favored ones, 
after which a select party would repair 
to the private office, to come out with 
bulging eyes and voices hushed to rev- 
erent whispers, 

Each evening a number of prominent 
citizens would gather to hear the tales 
of the surviving Argonaut. The old 
man repaid them nobly, and gained 
much applause. 

“You liked that one, did you?” the 
old man would chuckle. “ That being 
the case—barkeep! See what these gen- 
tlemen will have to take!” 

After each round Casey would linger 
about, ostentatiously displaying his tray. 
The bar business of the Golden Eagle 
was based on a cash foundation, but the 
ancient athlete overlooked the slight for- 
mality of the transfer of coin of the 
realm. 

These nightly gatherings were always 
well attended, and it was noised about 
the town that the old man was always 
good for three stories and, consequently, 
three drinks. It may be inferred that 
there was no lack of appreciation of his 
stories. 

Young Joe Bates, who worked nights, 
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felt himself called upon to make a few 
remarks at the end of the first week. 

“Of course, Mr. Carsou,’ said he, 
“T ain’t got no right hornin’ in here, but 
knowin’ what your rule is about these 
things, I— Say, do you know what 
that old feller’s booze-bill amounts to 
for this week alone?” 

“T-—-well, perhaps it ought 
looked into,” said Mr. Carson. 
much is it?” 

“Sixty-five bucks,” said young Bates, 
as one mentioning a national debt. “ No- 
body ain’t seen the color of his money 
’round here.” 

“ Put the bill in his box,” said Mr. 
Carson. “I think it will be all right.” 

“Oh, sure it’ll be all right,” said 
Bates. ‘‘ You got his ball, ain’t you?” 

“That will do, Joe,” said Carson 
sternly. 

Then he went into his private office 
and locked the door. 


III 


THE old ball-player continued to be 
the star attraction of the town. Farmers 
drove thirty miles to see him; drummers 
invited him to dinner. Mr. Tettleback 


to .be 
“ How 








ALL NEXT DAY THE AGED ATHLETE— 











THE GOLDEN BALL 


fully realized his position as a public 
idol. He insisted that his friends should 
have the best of everything, and Tom 
Carson had a bill a foot long in the 
third lower drawer. He used to take it 
out and look at it occasionally. It never 
grew any shorter. Joe Bates went about 
his work with his nose in the air. 

One morning the old man did not 
leave his room. He said he was not 
feeling very well. ‘The next day Tom 
Carson sent for the doctor, who came, 
made a careful examination, and then 
stepped out into the hall, where Carson 
was waiting. 

“Why, no,” said the man of medicine ; 
“nothing special the matter with him. 
Old age, and all that sort of thing, you 
know. You’ve got to expect it at his 
time of life. He may live a week, or a 
month, or a year—it just depends. ‘The 
machinery runs down, my dear sir, and 
there comes a time when it stops. Keep 
him cheerful, and see that he has every- 
thing he wants. Has he—ah 
—any relations?” 

Carson shook his head. | os 

“Ah! Quite so.” The 
doctor had seen the ball. 
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“Give him the best of everything, 


doc,” said Carson anxiously. “ He’s a 
friend of mine, an’ I’m responsible.” 

“T shall give him every attention,” 
said the doctor. ‘‘ Leave that to me.” 

For three weeks the old man lingered. 
One evening, just at dusk, he sent for 
Carson. 

“No use trying to fool me any more, 
Tom,” said the old man wearily. His 
voice trailed away into silences, and his 
thin cheeks were white against the pil- 
low. ‘It’s getting dark,” panted the old 
man. ‘Have to call the game soon! 
‘om, do you think they score a// our 
errors?” 

“Don’t talk about it, Mark,” said 
Carson. ‘You'll outlive a dozen younger 
men.” 

The old head moved slightly from 
side to side. 

‘““No use!” he panted. ‘No use! 
‘Yom, when I’m gone there’s something 
I want you to do for me—something 
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about the ball. Are 
Tom?” 

Carson gripped the edge of the bed 
until his knuckles were white. 

“Yes, Mark,” said Carson. 

The little old man closed his eyes. 
For a long time there was no sound in 
the room. ‘The doctor, who had been 
sent for, entered hastily, picked up the 
limp wrist, and watched the dying man’s 
face as he counted. Then he turned to 
Carson. 


you listening, 








‘HOW IS IT, UMPIRE? SAFE?” 


“Tom, are you there?” The eyes 
were open again, and the lips were bare- 
ly moving. “I want you to know—that 
pee fe 

A quiver passed through the shrunken 
frame; the dying eyes opened side. 
The little old man half raised himself 
in bed. Stretching out his left arm, with 
palm down and one finger pointing 
straight before him, he cried in a clear, 
ringing voice: 

“How is it, umpire? Safe?” 

The doctor eased the old man back 
among the pillows, bent over him for a 
few seconds, and then straightened up, 
nodding at Tom Carson. The short- 
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stop of the Argonauts had gone to join 
his team. 


IV 


Ir was a very impressive funeral. 
The business houses closed their doors, 
and the town attended in a body. The 
Collinsville Baseball Club sent a floral pil- 
low, on which appeared, in violet letters: 


He Has Made His Last Home Run. 


The day after the funeral Tom Car- 
son took the morning 
train for New York. 
He carried a new va- 
lise. That afternoon 
he stood in the back 
room of a manufactur- 
ing jeweler’s establish- 
ment on Maiden Lane. 
“Whew!” whistled 
the proprietor. ‘‘ Quite 
a ball, isn’t it? What? 
Solid gold? Of course, 
as a matter of form— 
Have a chair, sir.” 


The jeweler held 
the ball between his 
knees; a tiny drill 
whirred for a few sec- 
onds, and was _ laid 
aside. He picked up 
a small bottle, and 


poured a few drops 
into the hole. Then 
his eyes met Carson’s. 

“ Did you buy this?” 
he asked: pointedly. 

“No,” said Carson, 
shifting uneasily. “I 
—took it for a debt.” 

“Hm-m-m-m-m!”’ said the’ jeweler, as 
with his thumb he wiped away a greenish 
froth which had bubbled to the surface. 

“Well,” said he cheerfully, “I’ve 
seen many a gold brick in my time, but 
this is the first round one I ever—hullo! 
What’s the matter with you?” 

When the evening bus unloaded its 
passengers at the Golden Eagle that 
night Tom Carson was among them. He 
walked like a very old man. As he 
passed his mail-box two letters caught 
his eye. One was from the doctor; the 
other was from the undertaker. 

Mr. Carson passed into his private 
office and locked the door behind him. 



































PLAYS OF THE HOUR IN LONDON 


« HERE is practically nothing 
worth seeing.” ; 

Such was the cheerful pro- 
nouncement made by my friends in Lon- 
don when I reached the English capital 
early in June—the height of the West 
End season—for the purpose of reporting 
on British stage affairs for the readers of 
this magazine. ‘Truth to tell, from the 
standpoint of the manager, the outlook 
for profit from bookings—the English 
term for advance orders for seats—was 
not very roseate. At several theaters 
revivals had replaced new plays that 
failed, and the first week in June saw 
the doors of no fewer than six of the 
leading houses closed pending hurried 
rehearsals of something with which the 
managers hoped to have better luck 
pleasing the popular taste. 

“What the Public Wants,” by the way, 
is the name of the piece with which 
Charles Hawtrey followed “ The Noble 
Spaniard ’—which latter, as I have al- 
ready announced, will serve Robert Ede- 
son as a starring vehicle for the coming 
season in America. ‘Two oddities are to 
be noted in connection with Mr. Haw- 
trey’s play. First, as very seldom hap- 
pens, it was put into the regular bill after 
a trial performance by a special company ; 
second,, it is on the same theme — the 
doings of the millionaire proprietor of a 
chain of popular newspapers of the yel- 
low order—as ‘‘ The Earth,” successfully 
launched by Lena Ashwell, at her Kings- 
way Theater in the middle of» April. 

30th plays are by writers practically 
new to the stage, ‘ ‘The Earth” by James 
Bernard Fagan, and “‘ What the Public 
Wants” by Arnold Bennett. That the 





similarity of subject is a matter of pure 
coincidence is proved by the fact that the 
two were originally brought out within 
little more than a fortnight. 
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As “ The Earth” is to be seen in the 
United States very shortly, with Edmund 
Breese starring as Sir Felix Janion, we 
will take that up first. ‘he part of the 
great newspaper-owner is easily the most 
important in the play, and will afford 
Mr. Breese almost as good opportunities 
as he enjoyed in “ The Lion and the 
Mouse.” In London it is played in 
rugged, masterful outline: by Norman 
McKinnel, while Allan’ Aynesworth has 
another very important role as Trevena, 
a member of Parliament, who is endeav- 
oring to get a labor bill passed. | Frevena 
is blackmailed by Janion, who discovers 
a love-affair between him and the Count- 
ess of Killone (Lena Ashwell). Janion 
produces his proofs, and proposes, .-to 
carry them to the lady’s husband unless 
Trevena permits him to‘announce in the 
Earth that his bill will be withdrawn. 
Rather than have the countess dragged 
through the mire of the divorce courts, 
Trevena submits, and /anion scores a 
journalistic scoop by printing the news 
of the bill’s coming withdrawal. 

All this time the countess is in igno- 
rance of what has taken place between 
the two men, but as soon as she sees the 
defeat of Trevena’s pet project blazoned 
abroad in the arth, she goes to him at 
once, worms the truth out of him, and 
then proceeds to visit Janion in his of- 
fices, whither she is followed by Trevena. 
The outcome of a big scene for the three 
is the affirmation by the countess that 
rather than have 7revena’s career blast- 
ed, she will go to a rival firm of news- 
paper - publishers, and tell the whole 
story to them, including the part Janion 
has played in the blackmailing game. 
Her daring move checkmates the news- 
paper king, who takes off his hat to her 
courage, and promises to print a denial 
of his statement regarding the suppres- 
sion of Trevena’s bill. 

This concentrates a deal of powerful 
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work in the last act, wherein your sympa- 
thies all go to the guilty pair—to the 
utter confounding of the proprieties, ex- 
cept for the remark by /Janion: 

“You two are on the brink of the 
precipice, and sooner or later you will 
topple over!” 

The play is exceedingly well written, 
the character of Janion forming an orig- 
inal contribution to stage types. There 
is much humor scattered through the four 
acts in the exposure of journalistic de- 
vices to make sensational news out of 
nothing. 

Whether the piece will score as big a 
hit in New York as it seems to have done 
in London, I am not prepared to pre- 
dict. Undoubtedly it has exceedingly 
tense moments, with strong appeal to 
those who enjoy fine acting and are will- 
ing to be slightly bored through two acts 
in order that the foundations may be 
properly laid for the superstructure of 
telling effects in the last two. 


ANOTHER NEWSPAPER DRAMA 


In brief, I found “ The Earth” quite 
worth seeing, and I was almost equally 
well pleased with Mr. Bennett’s news- 
paper play, ‘What the Public 
Wants.” Whether the London thea- 
tergoer will indorse the title to the 
extent of a protracted run is_prob- 
lematical. I see that Charles Hawtrey 
has already signed to appear in vaude- 
ville at the opening of the rebuilt Hippo- 
drome. ‘ What the Public Wants” was 
brought out early in May by the Incor- 
porated Stage Society, one of the many 
organizations existing in London for the 
encouragement of the unacted author. 
Like similar associations elsewhere, sel- 
dom do these well-meaning societies 
accomplish anything beyond evoking 
mutual felicitation among their own 


members and the derision of the “ regu- 
lars.” 
“What the Public Wants” is far 


lighter in texture than “‘ The Earth,” and 
runs almost entirely along comedy lines. 
Like Janion in ‘“‘ The Earth,” Sir Charles 
Worgan (Charles Hawtrey) has waxed 
rich and titled by means of his chain of 
dailies and weeklies, but here the simi- 
larity between the two men leaves off. 
Whereas Janion is rugged, blunt, master 
of himself as well as of every one else, 
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Worgan is mild, suave, and quite willing 
to be led if the leading-strings will only 
draw him into the haven of social success 
for which his soul hungers. 

At the request of Emily Vernon, a 
friend of his youth, who has been left a 
widow and has fallen on evil days, Wor- 
gan invests five thousand pounds in a 
theatrical enterprise similar to the In- 
corporated Stage Society. Emily has been 
acting in the company, which is managed 
by Holt St. John—the name is always 
pronounced “Sinjon” in England—a 
harebrained enthusiast in drama who 
scorns to bring out anything from which 
there is a chance to make money. But 
Emily, alas, is no actress, as St. John tells 
her brutally at a meeting of the stock- 
holders of the new company organized by 
Worgan. This meeting, by the bye, forms 
a delightful comedy episode in the play. 
Naturally the poor woman is very much 
cut up, but as Sir Charles’s brother, Frank 
Worgan, the brightest of the family, has 
already suggested that the only way in 
which the millionaire can gain his social 
ends is by marrying, the consolation 
offered by Sir Charles takes the shape of 
a wedding-ring, which Emily, after some 
hesitation, agrees to accept. 

This occurs at the end of the second 
act; and as there are four acts in the 
play, you are wondering what is left to 
happen in the other two. Truth to tell, 
the third does not contain very much that 
seems to be material to the story. The 
two brothers, Charles and Frank, go 
down to visit their mother in a provincial 
town. It seems that a recent enterprise 
of one of the Worgan weeklies is the 
revival of old and forgotten crimes, set 
forth in the lurid language of twentieth- 
century “ yellows.” It is announced that 
the next paper in the series will tell the 
story of a deed committed by the brother 
of a Mrs. Downes, closest friend to Sir 
Charles’s mother. By chance his brother, 
a local physician, sees the advertisement 
of this resurrection of an atrocity which 
every one hoped had been forgotten, and 
demands of Sir Charles that the thing be 
suppressed. His mother hears.the quar- 
reling of the two over the matter, finds 
out the cause, and adds her pleadings to 
those of her doctor son. 

But Sir Charles is obdurate. He de- 
clares that his family has no right to 
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‘THE EARTH”—SIR FELIX JANION, THE NEWSPAPER KING (NORMAN MCKINNEL) TELLS 
DICKSON, HIS MANAGER (A, G. POULTON), THAT HE MEANS TO CRUSH 
DENZIL TREVENA BY THREATENING TO REVEAL A SCANDAL 


Drawn from a photograph by the Dover Street Studios, London 


interfere in his business affairs, and posi- 
tively declines to move a finger in the 
.matter until Hm:/y wins him over with a 
caress. This ends the third act, and al- 
though you have been entertained all 
along, if you are at all expert in matters 
of the stage you can readily understand 
why a piece of so slight a caliber had to 
wait for its production until an Incor- 
porated Stage Society came along and 
planted it back of the footlights. In 
manuscript, read by professional play- 
producers, it might well appear hopeless. 

Act four, which takes us back again to 
Sir Charles’s sanctum in the Mercury 
building, contains all the drama of the 
piece—and this is inferential rather than 
direct in its appeal. Emily appears, tells 
Sir Charles that it would be a mistake 
for them to marry, and asks for her re- 
lease from her promise. 

“ Haven’t I just interfered with the 
wheels of my business simply to please 
you?” he demands. 

“To please me?” she repeats. “ Is it 
possible that you could not realize for 
yourself the unspeakable nature of the 
thing you were about to do in reprinting 
the details of that crime, so closely con- 

13 


nected with your mother’s old friend? 
You really gave it up only to please me! 
Oh, Charlie, you are impossible! ” 

With that she leaves the room, and the 
audience may infer, if it pleases, that 
later on she marries his brother, who has 
resigned his recently acquired position as 
dramatic critic on Sir Charles’s staff for 
practically the same reason as that for 
which Emily has thrown him over—the 
hopelessness of trying to make the man 
see anything from a lofty point of view. 
The curtain falls on Sir Charles picking 
up his dictaphone and asking if it will be 
convenient for Lady Vere de Vere to 
have him call upon her that afternoon, 
she being a discarded possibility in the 
line of matrimonial ventures discussed 
between himself and his brother in the 
first act. 

The play, you will observe, is written 
along rather high lines, leaving a great 
deal to the imagination of the spectator. 
Mr. Hawtrey, who was Jack Straw last 
season, is capitally fitted as the self- 
centered, mild-mannered Sir Charles. 
Louis Calvert—who has been engaged to 
manage the stage end of New York’s 
New Theater—makes a wonderful study 
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out of the single appearance of the the- 
atrical manager, St. John. 


FANNIE WARD IN “ EUNICE” 


Another of the serious plays in Lon- 
don is an importation from America 
under the management of Marc Klaw, 
of Klaw & Erlanger, although its first 
production on any stage was made early 
in June at Charles Frohman’s London 
house, the Hicks. It was written by two 
American authors, Lee Arthur and For- 
rest Halsey, and after a long hunt for a 
name, and brief experiments with “ The 
Unwritten Law” and “ Vera,” the ex- 
tremely ineffective title of “ Eunice” was 
finally settled on. 

However, in this case the question of 
name is likely to’ matter even less than 
usual, as the piece can scarcely last very 
long, the theme being decidedly unpleas- 
ant and not worked out with any special 
expertness, while the star, Fannie Ward, 
fell short of the emotional requirements. 
The London critics found instant resem- 
blance in the stery to the Thaw case, 
which will perhaps be sufficient indica- 
tion of the play’s somber trend. The 
scenes are all laid in America, which the 
play itself is hardly likely to see. 

Mr. Frohman has just announced his 
intention to change the name of the 
Hicks, and to devote it to the perform- 
ances of a stock compary headed by 
Lena Ashwell. 


ROSE STAHL’S SUCCESS IN LONDON 


The only real American success in 
London since. “ Brewster’s Millions” 
(just revived) and ‘“‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch” has been registered by 
Rose Stahl with her three months’ run 
of “The Chorus Lady” at one of the 
theaters in the Strand. Thus the proph- 
ecy of a New York theatrical man, re- 
corded in the June Muwnsery, to the effect 
that she stood not the ghost of a show 
to win out in England, has been proved 
false by the records. The audiences 
take up almost every point in the comedy 
as readily as at home, and the dénoue- 
ment at the fall of the third curtain is 
actually greeted with cheers. 


“HENRY OF NAVARRE” 


Take Fred Terry—brother to Ellen— 
and his wife, Julia Neilson. They have 
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been playing at the New Theater ever 
since early January in a romantic drama 
of the St. Bartholomew massacre period 
in France, “ Henry of Navarre.” When 
I saw the piece at a matinée, in June, 
the house was packed in every part 
by enthusiastic spectators, who listened 
eagerly to the grandiloquent speeches and 
responded to every threadbare device to 
win a laugh. In the United States the 
romantic drama is as dead as a door-nail, 
and no doubt it would be equally defunct 
in England were it not kept alive by 
players with so big a following as Terry 
and Neilson. 

Both Mr. Terry and Miss Neilson 
have been in America—in the company 
of Sir John Hare, if I mistake not. 
Hare, vy the way, is not playing this sea- 
son, having found no vehicle to- tempt 
him back to the boards, from which he 
retired with more or less formality some- 
thing like twelve months since. 

“ Henry of Navarre” was written by 
William Devereux, an actor, and-has one 
very good scene where the queen mother, 
Catherine de’ Medici, tries to kill ‘the 
King of Navarre by sprinkling a powder 
on the fire, which rises in the form of 
fumes so faithfully realistic as to be any- 
thing but pleasant as they float out over 
the footlights. 


MARIE TEMPEST IN “‘ PENELOPE”? 


Passing to the plays of lighter’ tex- 
ture, ‘ Penelope”’ is the one with the 
longest career behind it, although I am 
constrained to the opinion. that without 
Marie Tempest’s delightful art in the 
interpretation, and a supporting cast of 
superabundant excellence, this latest out- 
put of the prolific Somerset Maugham 
would not have been playing to persist- 
ently packed .houses since January 9. 
By an odd coincidence, it is almost ex- 
actly similar in theme to “ A Woman’s 
Way,” but it is not nearly so clever in 
handling or dialogue as this American 
comedy, which ‘Thompson Buchanan 
wrote and Grace George acted. 

Penelope is married to a London doc- 
tor. His affections have been estranged 
by Mrs. Ferguson, whose husband _ is 
“ gallantly serving his country” with the 
British army in foreign climes. Penel- 
ope summons her family to announce 
that she is going to divorce her better 
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‘* HENRY OF NAVARRE ’’—‘' WHERE IS YOUR PRIDE, PRINCESS?"’ ASKS THE DUC DE 
GUISE. ‘‘IN THE DUST!" REPLIES MARGOT (JULIA NEILSON) 


Drawn from a photograph by Ellis & Walery, London 
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half, who appears to have turned out a 
worse one; but she is persuaded to give 
him his head, instead, and by forcing 
him into the society of his inamorata 
ad nauseam she contrives to disgust him 
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Tempest, “ Mrs. Dot.” As we have not 
yet seen this in New York, I dare say 
that Mr. Frohman is saving it in order 
to give Miss Tempest a repertory when 
she again crosses the Atlantic to resume 
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‘‘ PENELOPE "—‘' HOLD MY NOSE, DICKIE!" SAYS PENELOPE (MARIE TEMPEST) 
TO HER HUSBAND, DR. RICHARD O’FARRELL 


Drawn from an engraving in the London 


with the lady, somewhat on the principle 
that familiarity breeds contempt. Bar- 
rie, as will be remembered, uses a sim- 
ilar device in “What Every Woman 
Knows.” 

Most of the fun in ‘‘ Penelope” is ob- 
tained from a mythical patient invented 
by the guilty pair to serve as a cloak for 
their meetings. Penelope affects to be- 
lieve in the existence of this alleged dear 
friend of Mrs. Ferguson, and the scene 
where she breaks the news of the pa- 
tient’s death to her is deliciously fun- 
ny. The play as a whole, however, is 
distinctly less entertaining than Mr. 
Maugham’s other vehicle for Marie 
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the. cordial relations with American au- 
diences so pleasantly established by her 
appearance in “ The Marriage of Kitty.” 


‘““MR. PREEDY AND THE COUNTESS” 


After flirting with one or two failures 
following his two-year run in ‘ When 
Knights Were Bold,’ Weedon Gros- 
smith seems to have struck another win- 
ner in “ Mr. Preedy and the Countess,” 
written by R. C. Carton, whose “ Lord 
and Lady Algy” and “ Wheels Within 
Wheels,” not to mention several lighter 
works, have won out on Uncle Sam’s 
side of the Atlantic. Mr. Carton has 
modestly placed his latest piece in the 


















farce class, and as usual insisted that 
his wife, Miss Compton, should play the 
leading woman’s part. 

In this case she is Joanna, Countess of 
Rushmere, who, somewhat in the fashion 
of Penelope, wishes to leave her husband. 
Indeed, this sort of thing turns up so 
frequently in recent English-made plays 
that one is not surprised to find marital 
relations resting as lightly on the minds 
of a certain set in London as they do 
with the same class in New York and 
Chicago. Joanna then meets John 
Bounsall, senior partner in a huge de- 
partment-store, in which he has just 
made Hamilton Preedy (Weedon Gros- 
smith) ‘his junior associate. Preedy 
stands very much in 
awe of Bounsall, so 
when the latter ar- 
rives at his rooms 
with the.countess in 
tow; and asks. Preedy 
to go to a-hotel for 
the + night in order 
that Joanna may have 
a place to~stop* while 
he answers an urgent 
call to the- bedside of 
a dying friend, there 
is nothing for Preedy 
to do but accede. 

As Preedy has just 
been’ betrothed ~ to 
Emma Sidgrave, and 
belongs to a class 
whose moral and so- 
cial standards are of 
the strictest, the 
spectator knows that 
there is trouble ahead. 
The novelty of the 
play lies in the way 
in which this trou- 
ble comes about, as it 
is not developed by 
bringing the trusting 
Emma face to face at 
the outset with the 
countess in her fian- 
cé’s apartments. Much 
arises from Preedy’s 
efforts to make the 
countess comfortable, 
on the one hand, and 
to keep her~ presence 
from the knowledge of 
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PREEDY AND THE COUNTESS’’— 


WEEDON GROSSMITH AS HAMILTON 
PREEDY, IN R. C. CARTON’S NEW 
COMEDY 


Drawn from a thotograth by Foulsham & 
Banfield, London 
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his man servant on the other. There is 
also a dentist, discarded by Emma for 
Preedy, who happens to learn of Joan- 
na’s presence in the flat, and endeavors 
to turn it to his own account. 

Weedon Grossmith, who is so fearful 
of being confounded with his brother 
George that he prints the ‘‘ Weedon” 
big and the ‘“ Grossmith” small, played 
in New York some four seasons since in 
“The Night of the Party.” As Mr. 
Preedy, he succeeds admirably in por- 
traying a type of bounder with a good 
heart but no self-confidence. Awe of 
the senior partner obsesses him, and only 
the dentist appears to rouse his fighting 
spirit. » Miss‘ Compton is no _ longer 

Sets Bia young and by no 
means pretty, and has 
a voice like a file 
drawn across the teeth 
of a saw, but she pos- 
sesses a keen sense of 
humor, and I can im- 
agine no other actress 
who could make as 
much out of the part 
of the Countess of 
Rushmere. 

I understand that 
Mr. Grossmith has 
not parted with the 
American _ rights 
of “ Mr. Preedy,” as 
he did in the case 
of “When Knights 
Were Bold ”—played 
in the States, it will 
be remembered, by 
Francis Wilson. As 
it is scarcely likely 
that Miss Compton 
will cross the ocean 
unless in an essential- 
ly feminine play, I 
am wondering who 
can be found for the 
countess. Possibly 
Lottie Venne, who 
created the role in 
“Jack Straw” which 
was played in New 
York by Rose Cogh- 
lan, might serve the 
purpose. Among our 
own players, May Ir- 
win, if she were not 
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quite so stout, would perhaps come near- 
est to filling the bill. 


“THE KING OF CADONIA” 


Next to “ The Merry Widow,” which 
on June 8 celebrated the completion of 
its second year of. continuous playing at 
Daly’s, the longest London run in the 
light-musical line has been registered by 
“ The King of Cadonia,” brought out on 
the 3d of September last and stiJl play- 
ing, as I write, to packed houses. The 
book, by a comparatively unknown 
librettist, Frederick Lonsdale, is such an 
old, old story that one is fain to con- 
clude that fresh brains by no means in- 
sure fresh material. But the music, by 
Sidney Jones, who provided the catchy 
melodies of “ The Geisha,” is charming, 
full of swing, abounding tunefulness, 
and not’a few delicious little tricks of 
orchestration that keep your ears contin- 
ually on the alert to catch more of them. 

Isabel Jay, the leading woman, is that 
rare find among musical-comedy prin- 
cipals, an actress who can really sing. 
She is pretty, too, and has a fine sense 
of comedy. We have not yet seen her 
in America, where the three other lead- 
ers in ‘ The King of Cadonia ”—Hunt- 
ley Wright, Bertram Wallis, and James 
Blakeley—have all been welcomed. 

Wallis is the king, and Miss Jay the 
daughter of the Duke of Alasia (Huntley 
Wright). ‘The duke is the next heir to 
the throne, but not at all eager to ascend 
it, as the people have proclaimed them- 
selves distinctly king-haters, and A/Jasia, 
like most princes of the comic stage, is 
far from being a brave man. The in- 
evitable marriage is arranged between the 
king and the duke’s daughter, Marie 
(Miss Jay). Of course each party to 
the contemplated match abhors the idea 
of it, and, equally of course, they meet 
and fall in love without suspecting each 
other’s identity. It goes without saying, 
too, that they do not find this out until 
the very end, when, by instructions of 
the stage-manager, Princess Marie keeps 
her head. averted until the theater clock 
is on the stroke of eleven, and then turns 
to fall into the arms of the right man, 
after all. 

A great deal of time is wasted on op- 
portunities to allow Huntley Wright to 
be funny in a rather dreary way, but as 
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the audiences at the Prince of Wales’s 
laughed immoderately at all his sallies, 
I suppose he is not to be blamed for 
giving the people what they want. I am 
wondering, though, whether James T. 
Powers could not do as much on our side 
of the Atlantic for “‘ The King of Cado- 
nia”’ as he has for “ Havana.” In each 
case the book counts for little, but the 
music is delightful. ‘‘ Cadonia”’ admits 
of attractive dressing in the bright uni- 
forms of the many soldiers engaged and 
the court gowns of the ladies. 

Speaking of Powers, I am reminded 
that while many of our feminine stars 
have ventured behind the London foot- 
lights, few of our men attempt to cap- 
ture West End audiences, and practically 
none of our low comedians. Rose-Stahl, 
Madge Carr Cook, Mrs. Leslie Carter, 
Ethel Barrymore, Marie Dressler, , Billie 
Burke, and Maxine Elliott have all.tried 
it, the four latter somewhat unhappily, 
but De Wolf Hopper is the only low 
comedian I can recall who has sought 
to project American-made humor across 
English footlights, and his attempt was 
made ten years ago. 


“THE ARCADIANS 


To pass on to consideration of another 
of the new musical offerings, the most 
sensationally successful of them all is 
“The Arcadians,” running at the 
Shaftesbury since the end of April, 
likely to remain there for a year or more, 
and for which the American rights have 
already been secured by Charles Froh- 
man. This is one of those affairs so 
strikingly original in conception that I 
can well believe the work went begging 
for a manager until Robert Courtneidge, 
rather new to the London game, took 
over the direction of the Shaftesbury, 
which had lately fallen on rather evil 
days. He must have been considered 
most daring, for to the managerial mind, 
in England as in America, originality is 
a quality always asked for. but very sel- 
dom welcomed when it is offered. 

The story of “ The Arcadians ” is that 
of one James Smith, a wealthy London 
caterer, who drops from his air-ship into 
the fantastic kingdom of Arcadia. Here 
the inhabitants plunge him into the Well 
of Truth, and two of them decide to ac- 
company him to England to convert its 
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‘“THE KING OF CADONIA”—THE KING (BERTRAM WALLIS) AND THE PRINCESS MARIE (ISABEL 
JAY), LEADING CHARACTERS IN THE NEW MUSICAL COMEDY BY FREDERICK 
LONSDALE AND SIDNEY JONES 


Drawn from a photograth by Foulsham & Banfteld, London 
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‘* ARCADIA ""— 
(FLORENCE SMITHSON). 


‘* WHY DON’T YOU WEAR SOMETHING TO HIDE YOUR FACE?” 
‘THIS GIRL’S GETTING FOND OF MER 


ASKS SOMBRA 


SAYS JAMES SMITH (DAN ROLYAT) aed 
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Drawn From a photograph by Foulsham & Banfield, London Pe 


inhabitants from the sin of lying: * ‘Fhe 
bath has only changed Smith outwardly, 
making him young again, and putting 


his legs into fleshings irstead of trousers. | 


He is also renamed Simplicitas. 

He descends almost into his wife 
Maria’s lap during a race-meet at Ask- 
wood—a thin disguise for Ascot. Mrs. 
Smith is quite taken with the youth, as 
she supposes him to be, not in the least 
recognizing him as her husband, and 
puts him in charge of a new annex to 
Smith’s Hotel, which she cals: the Ar- 
cadian Restaurant.. Here the last act 
takes place” Simplicitas behaves shame- 


lessly, getting~ everybody else to do his 
lying for him, as he has been warned 


that the penalty for the first untruth he 
utters will be the loss of the youthfulness 
bestowed upon him by the Arcadians. 
Finally, in a moment of inadvertence, 
he forgets his precaution and prevaricates 
with his own lips. Immediately he top- 


ples backward into the copy of the Well 
of Truth that he has built in the res- 
taurant, and emerges as Sith once more, 
rather 


to the relief of A/Zaria, who has 





been somewhat concerned over her unac- 
countable leanings toward. the trouser- 
less stripling. eS 

Of the five men set dow n as makers 
of this piece,-the ogly.two whose names 
I know are Lionel - Monckton and How- 


ard Talbot, who.' ‘Have provided some 
tuneful if not especially noteworthy 
songs. Mark Ambient and A. M. 


Thompson wrote the book, and one Con- 
rad Tritchler, who‘ painted the scenery 
of the first-act, deserves as much credit 
as anybody concerned. A more beautiful 
outdoor set I have never seen on any 
stage. Trees that look like real trees, 
with never a suspicion of wire netting to 
hold them up, grassy knolls, a plashing 
brook of actual water in the foreground, 
losing itself at last in a faithfully painted 
lake on the back drop, seemingly miles 
away—all this goes to make a veritable 
Arcadia of the scene-painter’s art, which 
in London has assuredly reached a high 
degree of realism. In the Askwood set- 
ting, for example, shadows are indicated 
on the ground and the benches, to show 
that it is supposed to be a sunny day. 

















As-to-the cast, no particularly noted 
people participate, except possibly Phyl- 
lis Dare, but everybody is good in his or 
her: line. Dan Rolyat—from the music 
halls, I believe—is excellent, as Smith- 
Simplicitas, a part. that’ might fall to 
Francis Wilson with us, if this gentle- 
man had not abjured musical for straight 
comedy. 


” 


‘“ PELISSIER’S POTTED PLAYS 


’ 


“The Arcadians” will offer fine ma- 
terial for burlesque to The Follies when 
they get around to it. The Follies, you 
must understand, is one of London’s 
most unique 
musical line, 
Apollo, one of the six 
Shaftesbury Avenue—which 


entertainments in the light 
and its present run at the 
theaters on 

might be 
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The key-note of the bill is informality. 
There is no orchestra, the music being 
provided by a man and a woman down 
in front, facing each other on a double 
grand, and by another piano on the stage. 
The scene is set in bizarre black and 
white fittings, designed as a background 
for the Pierrots and Pierrettes, nine of 
them, who sing and tell stories, twitting 
one another the while as though they 
were utterly unconscious of an audience 
present. H. G. Pélissier himself is often 
at the piano, and occasionally, during a 
song, he will throw in some such remark 
as ‘“‘I wrote that.” 

The plays I saw  burlesqued were 
“Henry of Navarre,’ ‘‘ Samson,” and 
“ King of Cadonia.” Of the three trav- 
esties, the first was by far the best, some 


‘* ARCADIA’’—‘' I BLAME YOU FOR THIS, MARIA!" SAYS DOODY \ALFRED LESTER) 
TO MRS. JAMES SMITH (ADA BLANCHE) 


Drawn from a photograph by Foulsham & Banfield, London 


called the Forty-Second Street of Lon- 
don—dates from December 1. One H. 
G. Pélissier conceived the thing, and 
‘“ Pélissier’s Potted Plays” form the 
piece de résistance of the program, 
which is varied from time to time. 





of the characters being so neatly imitated 
that it seems a pity that Mr. Pélissier— 
wishing, apparently, to monopolize the 
credit—does not permit the players’ 
names to appear on the bill. The en- 
tertainment concludes with a take-off on 
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‘OUR MISS GIBBS'’—GERTIE MILLAR AS MARY GIBBS, SALES-GIRL AT GARROD’S STORES 
Drawn from a photograth by Foulsham & Banfield, London 
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music-hall performances, with which Mr. 
Pélissier should be familiar, as he began 
his career in vaudeville. 


GERTIE MILLAR IN ‘‘ OUR MISS GIBBS ” 


The successor to “ Havana” at the 
Gaiety is ‘‘Our Miss Gibbs,” and from 
the difficulty of obtaining seats this 
would appear to be the most successful 
piece put up at this birthplace of musical 
comedy since ‘The Spring Chicken.” 
Six people were concerned in its putting 
together, with those stand-byes for tune- 
ful melodies, Ivan Caryll and Lionel 
Monckton, to provide the music. Mrs. 
Monckton (Gertie Millar) is Miss 
Gibbs, shop-girl at Garrod’s Stores. She 
has fallen in love with a man whom she 
supposes to be a bank-clerk, but who 
turns out to be a lord. Of course, there 
is trouble, as the Earl of St. Ives—how 
the English do love all these titled peo- 
ple in their plays!— wants his son to 
marry somebody else. This is not a 
startlingly original situation, but there is 
abundant opportunity to show off pretty 
girls in stunning costumes, and to display 
a charming set in the second act, show- 
ing the Court of Honor at the Franco- 
British Exhibition. ‘This to say nothing 
of an ever-present air of daintiness over 
the whole performance and some very 
charming music, of which a two-step for 
Miss Millar and George Grossmith, Jr., 
is likely to replace the Merry Widow 
waltz on ballroom programs. 

Edmund Payne, short of stature but 
long of talent, is back again as leading 
fun-provider at the Gaiety, after an ab- 
sence from its boards during the career 
of ‘“ Havana.” In “ Miss Gibbs” he 
enacts a Yorkshire cousin of the heroine 
on his first visit to London, and manages 
to elicit laugh after laugh without ever 
once resorting to mere horse-play. We 
shall probably see “ Our Miss Gibbs” in 
New York during the coming season. 


AFTER DINNER WITH BERNARD SHAW 


One could never doubt that George 
Bernard Shaw was an Irishman after 
listening to one of his speeches. I heard 
him talk on the censorship at a dinner of 
the Poets’ Club, and his voice has in its 
tones more than a mere tinge of the 
brogue. Having read so much about his 
disregard of the conventions, I was 
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rather surprised to find that not only was 
he not garbed in a flannel shirt, but that 
he actually wore evening dress, albeit his 
collar was of the low, turn-down variety. 
Naturally he is down on the English 
dramatic censor, Mr. Redford, that gen- 
tleman having recently refused to license 
his play, “ The Showing Up of Blanco 
Prosnet.” ‘‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” 
by the way, which was suppressed in 
New York, has never been permitted to 
be played publicly in London. 

“They tell me my plays are immoral,” 
he said to the assembled poets. ‘“ Of 
course they are. I never try to write a 
moral play. But nobody can prove that 
any person who ever saw one of these 
immoral plays of mine has gone immedi- 
ately out and perpetrated the heinous 
acts therein set forth, the grievous conse- 
quences of which I have always been at 
great pains to emphasize. On the other 
hand, it cannot be proven that any one 
who witnesses a musical comedy such as 
they perform, with the permission of the 
censor, at the Gaiety. and other theaters, 
has been induced thereby to abjure sin 
and become a.model of righteousness. 

“The great trouble is that there is no 
law against doing those things that are 
really the most actually harmful. If I 
am caught stealing a man’s pocketbook, 
or deliberately knocking him down in the 
street, a policeman can arrest me; but 
there are crimes—horrible ones, too— 
which any of us may commit and for 
which the law cannot lay on us one 
finger. For instance, suppose I am af- 
flicted with some disease easily convey- 
able to posterity. I could go out and 
marry some woman, to whom and to our 
children this disease might be trans- 
mitted, and untold suffering and horror 
thus entailed; and the law could not 
touch me in any way. Now I ask, don’t 
you think I am a better judge of what 
is harmful in plays than is Mr. Red- 
ford?” 

This and much more Mr. Shaw said, 
for he spoke at length, and twice, being 
allowed to reply to those who differed 
from him. One thing he emphasized 
particularly—the fact that he did care 
for money and disliked muchly to lose 
the chance to make any, a rumor to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Matthew White, Jr. 
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A PARTING CALL 


ISTRESS ROSEBUD azalled to-day— 
Came to say good-by; 
. She is going faraway, .. 
..’Neath.a southern sky; 
Finds the autumn rather chill— 
_. :«Deems it best to go 
Ere the winter breezes fill 
“All the land with snow. 
Seems a fragile sort of thing, 
Starting out alone— 
Quite ynused to traveling 
In a distant zone; 
But she tells me, with a blush— 
What you will infer!— 
That her little friend, the thrush; .~ 
Goes along with her! 


John Kendrick Bangs 





FRIEND BILL 


HAVE the very best of friends’: - 
A man can ever boast; Sts 

He shelters me, supplies my coal, 
And buys my steak or roast; 

He wraps me in an overcoat 
When winter winds are chill, 

And treats me to a good cigar— 
This friend whose name is Bill. 


-He gives..me books and magazines, 
And tickets to the show, 
And makes my balance in the bank 
To fair proportions grow. 
I’ll never want for bed or board, 
Or wherewithal to fill 
My pipe, while I can clasp him close— 
My friend, the Dollar Bill! 
Minna Irving 


SHE WAS A BIRD 


HE seemed so simple and so sweet, 
With her at once I fell in love; 

My happiness was nigh complete— 

I deemed the maid a tender dove. 


But then another side I found 

That first I had not thought to mark; 
Her gayety would sure astound— 

I deemed the maid a merry lark! 
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And then, alas, my dream was o’er. 
For lo, a tragedy occurred; 

She’d flirted with me—nothing more! 
I deemed the maid a mocking-bird! 


Harold “Susniti - 


CONFESSIONS OF A GENIUS -: 

|T pleases me a lot to read great meh’s 
biographies ; 2 

It helps me much to rise above life’s little 
miseries, 

For in the list of greatness I find evens- 
where a touch 

Of all those little foibles that have got itie 
in their clutch. . é 

There’s Shakespeare—Will was- idle<-andta 
reysterer, at first. : is 

Some people—those who knew. hin well 
considered him accursed;. 

And yet to- day his glory great~all persis 
love to, sing— 

I suffer, too, from idleness and. day; roys- 
tering. + 

And Raleigh! What a ‘flirt was he! . A bold 

_ adventurer! ~ 

He cast his” optics on the queen, and made 
soft. eyes-at her; 

A gay and gladsome figure in the pleasures 
of. the dday— 

I cannot help. but note -that I am also built 
that way. : 

Napoleon, they say, was vain. He loved to 
awe the crowd 

By putting on as much of side as Gallic laws 
allowed ; 

And yet he won a wondrous fame, and end- 
less stores of pelf— 

I, too, say those who know me best, 
stuck upon myself. 


am 


Columbus men thought crazy. All the wisest 
men of Spain 

Unhesitatingly remarked they thought him 
quite insane; 

And yet no one denies to-day his laurels fair 
and true— 

It pleases me to note that some assert I’m 
crazy, too. 















LIGHT 


Sam Johnson was hot-tempered, and his 
manners they were bad, 

Though Boswell tries to intimate they were 
the best he had. 

Well, as for me, my temper’s vile, and as 
for manners—well, 

What. polish I may seem to have is but an 
empty shell. 


And Goldsmith could not pay his bills, and 
had an ugly face; 

He led his creditors, they say, a really awful 
chase. 





ETWEEN the sleep and the waking, 
When daylight begins to o’erpower, 
There’s atime when we try to keep slumbering— 

That is known as the snoozing hour. 


We turn our face from the windows, 
Insisting it’s early still; 

We plug our ears with the pillows, 
And breathe with a steady will. 


Outside the street-boys are yelling— 
We hold they are voices in dreams; 








THE SNOOZING HOUR 
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How pleasant for a homely man like me on 
greatness set 

To think that I, like him, am over head and 
heels in debt! 


Ah, yes, ’tis most encouraging to read 
biography, 

And note how much these famous folks at 
times resembled me; 

I’ll go my way uncaring what the raving 
critic says, 

Assured that I’ve the symptoms same as all 
these geniuses! 

Carlyle Smith 





And, spite of them, soon we’re departing 
On slumberland’s mystic streams. 


But what’s that incredible racket? 
A riot, a battle at night? 

Ah, no—'tis the spirited children 
Engaged in the day’s pillow-fight. 


Even that, as we snuggle down deeper, 
We think to forget—and we can; 

We sink into sleep of the sweetest— 
But help!—there’s the hand-organ man! 


George Jay Smith 
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ACCOUNTED FOR 


It is said that within-four hundred years gold aggre- 
gating two billion dollars has disappeared from circu- 
lation, and the government would like to know who 
has it.—S?t. Louis Republic 


H, what has become of this wealth un- 
told— 
This glittering, glorious pile of gold? 
Oh, where has it gone, and where can it be? 
Oh, where is it hid on the land or sea? 


Ten tons and a half— 

Now please don’t laugh— 
The dentist bold, with his steely gaff, 
Has hid in the molars of man and maid; 
The which sometimes you will see displayed 
When the maiden smiles, or the man, 

guffaws, 

Serenely fixed in their open jaws. 


A. few more tons you will find, I think, 
In the pirate’s hoardings of tainted chink, 
Deep hid in a cellar, or home-spun sock, 
Or in a big chest with an iron lock, 

In a sea-bound cave, or an island rock. 


Another batch of the yellow stuff 

You'll find in the ears of the dago gruff, 

Who walks the streets all the bright day 
long 

And grinds out yard after yard of song, 

While his earrings flash and dazzle the eye 

As he grinds his polka and lullaby. 


And more, much more, you will surely find 
On the third left finger of maidens kind, 
Who have blessed some man with a whis- 
pered yes 
To a question—possibly you can guess! 
And, better still, there are bands and bands 
Of the true red gold on the dainty hands 
Of mothers and wives 
Who have blest our lives. 


And some, no doubt, that our fathers earned 

We've taken ourselves and have quickly 
burned— 

The skies are full of the smoke and glare 

Of hard gold dollars gone up in air, 

To a cinder burned by some careless chap 

Who found the stuff-in his youthful lap. 


And some there be 
Sunk beneath the sea, 
A prey to the shark and the sardine bold, 
Who sit and gloat o’er the useless gold 
That lies ’neath the weed and the slime and 
shale, 
*Mid a pile of bones and a rotting sail. 


A billion thus is accounted for, 

And still there’s left quite a billion more— 
A billion more of the shining dross. 
Perhaps my gain is the great world’s loss, 
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For ’neath mine eye in the day or night 

That billion lies to entrance my sight! 
Would you know just where? 

It shines in the glint of my true love’s hair! 


Horace Dodd Gastit 





HER ANSWER 


A MISS in our town had an offer to 
marry— : 
Jack Phelps was the man who proposed— 
But she begged that a week for his answer 
he’d tarry, 
And so was the interview closed. 


This cautious girl went to see each married 
sister ; 
She’d four—were they happy, or how? 
The first had a husband who she’ wished 
had missed her; 
Divorce was her only hope now. 


The second, who once on a-time was a 
belle, 
Had children—the number was three; 
She did her own work, kept at home, one 
could tell, 
Never danced, or saw plays—no, ‘not she 


A third didn’t dare say her life was her own 
When her bad-tempered ‘man was: around; 
And the fourth, of a lazy mate making her 
moan, 
Supported them both, she'd be bound! 


The maiden goes home, thére to.sit down 
and think; ack: 
For the best way to put it she seeks; 
Then writes with firm hand,;in.the’ blackest 
of ink, 
“Dear Jack, I'll be yours in five weeks!” 
Francis Whitehill 


NOTHING NEW 


T HERE'S nothing new beneath the sun! 
I fancy that is true. 
Few things by modern men are done 
Man did not always do: 


Some think the motor’s of to-day; 
And yet that man of fame, 
Elijah, sought the Milky Way 
In chariot of flame. 


The wireless telegraph? Aha! 
’Tis old indeed as man; 

For hearts have spoke to hearts afar 
Since this old world began! 


Blakeney Gray 
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AN IDYL OF IDLENESS | 


iinet tan 


| CANNOT work in the city— 
That prison of brick and stone, 
Where distraction waits at the outer gates. 
And speaks through the telephone. 
The labors of men only vex me; 
The pleasures of men tempt me sore, 
And I fret and whine for the smell of pine 
And the sound of the sea on the shore. 





I cannot work in the country— 
There’s so much else to be done; 
The flowers I’ve sown see that I am alone 
And beckon me into the sun. 
The waves roar a hearty welcome; 
There is lure in the shade of each tree. 
“T could slave,” I say, “ were I hidden away 
With nothing but walls to see!” 


I cannot work on the ocean— 
It is easy to understand 
How that swaying deep rocks the will to 
sleep ; 
But I cannot work on the land. 
I know I am not an idler— 
I could drudge were conditions fair; 
But the summer reigns in my tingling veins, 
And I can’t work anywhere! 
Channing Pollock 
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IX—PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY AND MARY GODWIN 


BY LYNDON ORR 


GREAT deal has been said and 
A written in favor of early mar- 

riage; and, in a general way, 
early marriage may be an admirable 
thing. Young men and young women 
who have no special gift of imagination, 
and who have practically reached their 
full mental development at twenty-one 
or twenty-two—or earlier, even in their 
teens—may marry safely; because they 
are already what they will be. They 
are not going to experience any growth 
upward and outward. Passing years 
simply bring them more closely together, 
until they have settled down into a sort 
of domestic unity, by which they think 
alike, act alike, and even gradually come 
to look alike. 

But early wedlock spells tragedy to 
the man or the woman of genius. In 
their teens they have only begun to grow. 
What they will be ten years hence, no 
one can prophesy. ‘Therefore, to mate 
so early in life is to insure almost cer- 
tain storm and Stress, and, in the end, 
domestic wreckage. 

Alphonse Daudet would even go so 
far as to say that the man or the woman 
of strongly artistic temperament ought 
not to marry at any period. This view 
is somewhat French; and, in fact, Dau- 
det’s own married life was a refutation 
of his theory. But the modified state- 
ment that persons of genius ought not 
to marry young is supported by numer- 
ous examples, some of which have a 
peculiar interest—those, for instance, of 


Shakespeare and Shelley and Dickens 
and Bulwer-Lytton. ; 

As a rule, it is the man, and not the 
woman, who makes the false step; be- 
cause it is the man who elects to marry 
when he is still very young. If he 
choose some ill - fitting, commonplace, 
and unresponsive nature to match his 
own, it is he who is bound in the course 
of time to learn his great mistake. When 
the splendid eagle shall have got his 
growth, and shall begin to soar up into 
the vault of heaven, the poor little barn- 
yard fowl that he once believed to be 
his equal seems very far away in every- 
thing. She is no fitting mate for him, 
and is quite unable to follow him in his 
towering flights. 

Usually, as I haveSaid, it is the man 
who makes the mistake. There are not 
many women like George Sand or like 
Adelina Patti, whose lives exhibit the 
reverse of this general truth. 


A SON OF REVOLUTION 


The story of Percy Bysshe Shelley is 
a singular one. The circumstances of 
his early marriage were strange. The 
breaking of his marriage-bond was also 
strange. Shelley himself was an ex-. 
traordinary creature. He was blamed a 
great deal in his lifetime for what he 
did, and since then some have echoed the 
reproach. Yet it would seem as if, at 
the very beginning of his life, he was put 
into a false position against h’s will. 
Because of this he was misunderstood 





EDITOR'S NOTE—This series of articles deals with some of the most interesting personal 
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problems which they illustrate. 
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Mrs. Brookfield” (May); ‘‘Mary Queen of Scots and Lord Bothwell” (June); ‘‘John Stuart 
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until the end of his brief and brilliant 
and erratic career. 

In 1792 the French Revolution burst 
into flame, the mob of Paris stormed the 
Tuileries, the King of France was cast 
into a dungeon to await his execution, 
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when he was still a boy. His father, Mr. 
Timothy Shelley, was a very usual, 
thick-headed, unromantic English squire. 
His mother—a woman of much beauty, 
but of no exceptional traits+—was the 
daughter of another squire, and at the 












































PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, 


THE FAMOUS ENGLISH POET, 


WHOSE STRANGE 


AND ROMANTIC CAREER ENDED BEFORE HE WAS THIRTY 


From a photograth by Hollyer, London, after the portrait by George Clin. 


and the wild sons of anarchy flung their 
gauntlet of defiance into the face of 
Europe. In this tremendous year was 
born young Shelley; and perhaps his 
nature represented the. spirit of the 
time. 

Certainly, neither from his father nor 
from his mother ‘did he derive that per- 
petual unrest and that frantic fondness 
for revolt which blazed out Jin the poet 

14 


time of her marriage was simply one of 
ten thousand fresh - faced, pleasant - 
spoken English country girls. If we 
look for a strain of the romantic in 
Shelley’s ancestry, we shall have to find 
it in the person of his grandfather, who 
was a very remarkable and powerful 
character. 

This person, Bysshe Shelley by name, 
had in his youth been associated with 
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some mystery. He was not born in 
England, but in America—and in those 
days the name “America” meant al- 
most anything indefinite and peculiar. 
However this might be, Bysshe Shelley, 
though the scion of a good old English 
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his fortune. 
cent physique. His rovings had given 
him ease and grace, and the power which 
comes from. a wide experience of life. 
He could be extremely pleasing when 
he chose; and he soon won his way into 


He was a man of magnifi- 









































MARY GODWIN, WITH WHOM SHELLEY LEFT ENGLAND IN I814, 
AND WHOM HE MARRIED IN I816, AFTER THE 
DEATH OF HIS FIRST WIFE 


Drawn by M. Stein after the portrait by R. Rothwell 


family, had wandered in strange lands, 
and it was whispered that he had seen 
strange sights and done strange things. 
According to one legend, he had been 
married in America, though no one knew 
whether his wife was white or black, or 
how he had got rid of her. 

He might have remained in America 
all his life, had not a small inheritance 
fallen to his share. This brought him 
back to England, and he soon found that 
England was in reality the place to make 


the good graces of a rich heiress, whom 
he married. 

With her wealth he became an impor- 
tant personage, and consorted with gen- 
tlemen and statesmen of influence, at- 
taching himself particularly to the Duke 
of Northumberland, by whose influence 
he was made a baronet. When his rich 
wife died, Sir Bysshe Shelley married a 
still richer bride; and so this man, who 
started out as a mere adventurer with- 
out a shilling to his name, died in 1813, 
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leaving more than a million dollars in 
cash, with lands whose rent-roll yielded 
a hundred*thousand dollars every year. 

If any touch of the romantic which 
we find in Shelley ‘is a matter of hered- 
ity, we must trace it to this able, daring, 
restless, and magnificent old grandfather, 
who was the beau idéal of an English 
squire—the sort of squire who had added 
foreign graces to native sturdiness. But 
young Shelley, the future poet, seemed 
scarcely to be English at alls As a 
“young boy he cared nothing for athletic 
sports. He was given to much read- 
ing. He thought a good deal about ab- 
stractions with which most. schoolboys 
never concern themselves at all. 


A REBEL AGAINST AUTHORITY 


Consequently, both ‘in private schools 
and afterward at Eton, he became a sort 
of rebel against authority. He. resisted 
the fagging-system. ~He spoke con- 
temptuously of physical prowess. He 
disliked anything that he was obliged to 
do, and he rushed eagerly into whatever 
was forbidden. 

Finally, when he was. sent to Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, he broke all 
bounds. At a time when Tory England 
was aghast over the French Revolution 
and its results, Shelley talked of liberty 
and equality on all occasions. He made 
friends with an uncouth but able fellow 
student, who bore the remarkable name 
of Thomas Jefferson Hogg—a name 
that seems rampant with republicanism 
—and very soon he got himself expelled 
from the university for publishing a lit- 
tle tract of an infidel character called 
““A Defense of Atheism.” — 

His expulsion for such a cause natu- 
rally shocked his father. It probably 
disturbed Shelley himself; but, after all, 
it gave him some satisfaction to be a 
martyr for the cause of free speech. He 
went to London with his friend Hogg, 
and took lodgings there. He read om- 
nivorously—Hogg says as much as six- 
teen hours a day. He would walk 
through the most crowded streets poring 
over a volume, while holding another 
under one arm. 

His mind was full of fancies. He 
had begun what was afterward called 
“his passion for reforming everything.” 
He despised most of the laws of Eng- 
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land. He thought its Parliament ridicu- 
lous. He hated its religion. He was 
particularly opposed to marriage. This 
last fact gives some point to the circum- 
stances which almost immediately con- 
fronted him. 


SHELLEY MEETS HARRIET WESTBROOK 


Shelley was now about nineteen years 
old—an age at which most English boys 
are emerging from the public schools, 
and are .still in the hobbledehoy stage 
of their formation. In a way, he was 
quite far from boyish; yet in his knowl- 
edge of life he was little more than a 
mere child. He knew nothing thor- 
oughly—much less the ways of men and 
women. He had no visible means of 
existence except a small allowance from 
his father. His four sisters, who were 
at a boarding-school on Clapham Com- 
mon, :used to save their pin-money and 
send it to their gifted brother so that he 
might not actually starve. These sisters 
he used to,call upon from time to time, 
and through them he made.the acquaint- 
ance of a sixteen - year-old girl named 
Harriet Westbrook. 

Harriet Westbrook was the daughter 
of a black-visaged keeper of a coftee- 
house _in.-Mount. Street, called ‘“ Jew 
Westbrook,” partly because of his com- 
plexion, and partly because of his ability 
to retain what he had made. He was, 
indeed, fairly well off, and had sent his 
younger daughter, Harriet, to the school 
where Shelley’s sisters studied. 

Harriet Westbrook seems to have been 
a most precocious person. Any girl of six- 
teen is, of course, a great deal older and 
more mature than a youth of nineteen. 
In the present instance Harriet might 
have been Shelley’s senior by five years. 
There is no doubt that she fell in love 
with him; but, having done so, she by 
no means acted in the shy and timid way 
that would have been most natural to a 
very young girl in her first love-affair. 
Having decided that she wanted him, she 
made up her mind to get him at any 
cost, and her audacity was equaled only 
by his simplicity. She was rather at- 
tractive in appearance, with abundant 
hair, a plump figure, and a very pink- 
and-white complexion. This description 
makes of her a rather doll-like girl; but 
doll-like girls are just the sort to attract 
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an inexperienced young man who has not 
yet learned that beauty and charm are 
quite distinct from prettiness, and infi- 
nitely superior to it. 

In addition to her prettiness, Harriet 
Westbrook had a vivacious manner and 
talked quite pleasingly. She was like- 
wise not a bad listener; and she would 
listen by the hour to Shelley in his rhap- 
sodies about chemistry, poetry, the fail- 
ure of Christianity, the national debt, 
and human liberty, all of which he jum- 
bled up without much knowledge, but in 
a lyric strain of impassioned eagerness 
which would probably have made the 
multiplication-table thrilling. 


A FASCINATING YOUTH 


For Shelley himself was a creature of 
extraordinary fascination, both then and 
afterward. There are no likenesses of 
him that do him justice, because they 
cannot convey that singular appeal 


which the man himself made to almost 
every one who met him. 

The eminent painter, Mulready, once 
said that Shelley was too beautiful for 
portraiture; and yet the descriptions of 


him hardly seem to bear this out. He 
was quite tall and slender, but he stooped 
so much as to make him appear under- 
sized. His head was very small—quite 
disproportionately so; but this was coun- 
teracted to the eye by his long and tum- 
bled hair which, when excited, he would 
rub and twist in a thousand different di- 
rections until it was actually bushy. His 
eyes and mouth were his best features. 
The former were of a deep violet blue, 
and when Shelley felt deeply moved they 
seemed luminous with a wonderful and 
almost unearthly light. His mouth was 
finely chiseled, and might be regarded 
as representing perfection. 

One great defect he had, and _ this 
might well have overbalanced his at- 
tractive face. The defect in question 
was his voice. One would have expect- 
ed to hear from him melodious sounds, 
and vocal tones both rich and _pene- 
“trating; but, as a matter of fact, when- 
ever he spoke he uttered notes that were 
shrill at the very best, and that became 
actually discordant and peacock-like in 
moments of emotion. 

Such, then, was Shelley, star - eyed, 
with the delicate complexion of a girl, 
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wonderfully mobile in his features, yet 
speaking in a voice high pitched and 
almost raucous. For the. rest, he ar- 
rayed himself with care and in expensive 
clothing, even though he took no 
thought of neatness, so that his gar- 
ments were almost always rumpled and 
wrinkled from his frequent writhings on 
couches and on the floor. Shelley had 
a strange and almost primitive habit 
of rolling on the earth, and another of 
thrusting his tousled head close up to 
the hottest fire in the house, or of lying 
exposed to the glaring sun when out of 
doors. It is related that he composed 
one of his finest poems—‘ The Cenci” 
—in Italy, while stretched out with his 
face and eyes upturned to a sun of al- 
most tropical fervor. 

But such as he was, and though he 
was not yet famous, Harriet. Westbrook, 
the rosy-faced schoolgirl, fell in love 
with him, and rather plainly let him 
know that she had done so. There are 
a thousand ways in which a woman can 
convey this information without doing 
anything unmaidenly; and of all these 
little arts Miss Westbrook was in- 
stinctively a mistress. 5 


HARRIET PRECIPITATES A CRISIS 


She played upon Shelley’s feelings by 
telling him that her father was cruel to 
her, and that he contemplated actions 
still more cruel. There is something ab- 
surdly comical about the grievance 
which she brought to Shelley; but it is 
much more comical to note the tremen- 
dous seriousness with which he took it. 
He wrote to his friend Hogg: 


Her father has persecuted her in a most 
horrible way, by endeavoring to compel her 
to go to school. She asked my advice; re- 
sistance was the answer. At the same time 
I essayed to mollify Mr. Westbrook, in 
vain! I advised her to resist. She wrote to 
say that resistance was useless, but that she 
would fly with me and throw herself on my 
protection. 


Some letters that have recently come 
to light show. that there was a dramatic 
‘scene between Harriet Westbrook and 
Shelley—a scene in the course of which 
she threw her arms about his neck and 
wept upon his shoulder. Here was a 
curious situation. Shelley was not at 
all in love with her. He had explicitly 
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declared this only a short time before. 
Yet here was a pretty: girl about to suf- 
fer the ‘“‘ horrible persecution” of being 
sent to school, and finding no alterna- 
tive save to “throw herself on his pro- 
tection’”’—in other words, to let him 
treat her as he would, and to become his 
mistress. 

The absurdity of the situation makes 
one smile. Common sense should have 
led some one to box Harriet’s ears and 
send her off to school without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation; while as for Shelley, 
he should have been told how ludicrous 
was the whole affair. But he was only 
nineteen, and she was only sixteen, and 
the crisis seemed porteritous. Nothing 
could be more flattering to a young 
man’s vanity than to have this girl cast 
herself upon him for protection. It did 
not really matter that he had not loved 
her hitherto, and that he was already 
half engaged to another Harriet—his 
cousin, Miss Grove. He could not stop 
and reason with himself. He must stand 
forth as a true knight to rescue lovely 
girlhood from the horrors of a school! 

It is not unlikely that this whole affair 
was partly managed or manipulated by 
the girl’s father. Jew Westbrook knew 
that Shelley was related to rich and 
titled people, and that he was certain, if 
he lived, to become Sir Percy, and to be 
the heir of his grandfather’s estates. 
Hence it may be that Harriet West- 
brook’s peculiar conduct was not wholly 
of her own prompting. 


SHELLEY'S UNLUCKY MARRIAGE 


In any case, however, it proved to be 
successful. Shelley’s ardent and impul- 
sive nature could not bear to see a girl 
in tears and appealing for his help. 
Hence, though in his heart she was very 
little to him, his romantic nature gave 
up for her sake the affection that he had 
felt for his cousin, his. own disbelief in 
marriage, and finally the common sense 
which ought to have told him not to 
marry any one on two hundred pounds 
a year. 

So the pair set off for Edinburgh by 
stage-coach. It was a weary and most 
uncomfortable journey. When _ they 
reached the Scottish capital, they were 
married by the Scottish law. Their 
money was all gone; but their landlord, 
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with a jovial sympathy for romance, let 
them have a room, and. treated them to 
a rather promiscuous wedding-banquet, 
in which every one in the house partici- 
pated. Soon after Shelley and his bride 
had retired to their room, the wedding- 
guests, with coarse gibes, sought to follow 
them, and broke in the door; but the 
bridegroom, suddenly showing an unex- 
pected spirit, met them, pistol in hand, 
and drove them down the narrow stairs. 

Such is the story of Shelley’s mar- 
riage, contracted at nineteen with a girl 
of sixteen who most certainly lured him 
on against his own better judgment and 
in the absence of any actual love. 

The girl whom he had taken to him- 
self was a well-meaning little thing. She 
tried for a time to meet her husband’s 
moods and to be a real companion to him. 
But what could one expect from such a 
union? Shelley’s father withdrew the 
income which he had previously given. 
Jew Westbrook refused to contribute any- 
thing, hoping, probably, that this course 
would bring the Shelleys to the rescue. 
But as it was, the young pair drifted 
about from place to place, getting very 
precarious supplies, running deeper into 
debt each day, and finding less and less 
to admire in each other. 

Shelley took to laudanum. Harriet 
dropped her abstruse studies, which she 
had taken up to please her husband, but 
which could only puzzle her small brain. 
She gradually developed some of the un- 
pleasant traits of the class to which she 
naturally belonged. In this her sister 
Eliza—a hard and grasping middle-aged 
woman—had her share. She set Harriet 
against her husband, and made life less 
endurable for both. She was so much 
older than the pair that she came in and 
ruled their household like a typical step- 
mother. 

A child was born, and Shelley very gen- 
erously went through a second form of 
marriage, so as to comply with the Eng- 
lish law ; but by this time there was little 
hope of righting things again. Shelley 
was much offended because Harriet would 
not nurse the child. He believed her 
hard because she saw without emotion 
an operation performed upon the infant. 

Finally, when Shelley at last came into 
a considerable sum of money, Harriet 
and Eliza made no pretense of caring for 
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anything except the spending of it in 
“bonnet - shops”’ and on carriages and 
display. In time—that is to say, in 
three years after their marriage—Harriet 
left her husband and went to London and 
to Bath, prompted by her evil genius in 
the person of her elder sister. , 

This proved to be the end of an un- 
fortunate marriage. Word was brought 
to Shelley that his wife was no longer 
faithful to him. He, on his side, had 
carried on a semisentimental platonic 
correspondence with a schoolmistress, one 
Miss Hitchener. But until now his life 
had been one great mistake —a life of 
restlessness, of unsatisfied longing, of a 
desire that had no name. Then came the 
perhaps inevitable meeting with the one 
whom he should have met before. 


SHELLEY MEETS MARY GODWIN 


Shelley had taken a great interest in 
William Godwin, the writer and radical 
philosopher. Godwin’s household was a 
strange one. There was Fanny Imlay, 
a child born out of wedlock, the offspring 
of Gilbert Imlay, an American merchant, 
and of Mary Wollstonecraft, whom God- 
win had subsequently married. There was 
also a singularly striking girl who then 
styled herself Mary Jane Clairmont, and 
who was afterward known as Claire 
Clairmont, she and her brother being 
the early children of Godwin’s second 
wife. 

One day in 1814, Shelley called on God- 
win, and found there a beautiful young 
girl in her seventeenth year, “‘ with shape- 
ly golden head, a face very pale and pure, 
a great forehead, earnest hazel eyes, and 
an expression at once of sensibility and 
firmness about her delicately curved lips.” 
This was Mary Godwin—one who had 
inherited her mother’s power of mind and 
likewise her grace and sweetness. 

From the very moment of their meeting 
Shelley and this girl were fated to be 
joined together, and both of them were 
well aware of it. Each felt the other’s 
presence exert a magnetic thrill. Each 
listened eagerly to what the other said. 
Each thought of nothing, and each cared 
for nothing, in the other’s absence. It 
was a great compelling elemental force 
which drove the two together and bound 
them fast. Beside this marvelous expe- 
rience, how pale and pitiful and paltry 
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seemed the affectations of Harriet West- 
brook! How unreal was the bond that 
had bound her to Shelley ! 

In little more than a month from the 
time of their first meeting, Shelley and 
Mary Godwin and Miss Clairmont left 
Godwin’s house at four o’clock in the 
morning, and hurried across the Channel 
to Calais. They wandered almost like 
vagabonds across France, eating black 
bread and the coarsest fare, walking on 
the highways when they could not afford 
to ride, and putting up with every possi- 
ble inconvenience. Yet it is worth noting 
that neither then nor at any other time 
did either Shelley or Mary regret what 
they had done. To the very end of the — 
poet’s brief career they were inseparable. 

Later he was able to pension Harriet, 
who, being of a morbid disposition, end- 
ed her life by drowning—not, it may be 
said, because of grief for Shelley. It 
has been told that Fanny Imlay, Mary’s 
sister, likewise committed suicide because 
Shelley did not care for her, but this has 
also been disproved. There was really 
nothing to mar the inner happiness of the 
poet and the woman who, at the very 
end, became his wife. Living, as they 
did, in Italy and Switzerland, they saw 
much of their own countrymen, such as 
Landor and Leigh Hunt, and Byron, to 
whose fascinations poor Miss Clairmont 
yielded, and became the mother of the 
little girl Allegra. 

But there could have been no truer 
union than this of Shelley’s with the 
woman whom nature had intended for 
him. It was in his love-life, far more 
than in his poetry, that he attained com- 
pleteness. When he died by drowning, 
in 1822, and his body was burned in the 
presence of Lord Byron, he was truly 
mourned by the one whom he had only 
lately made his wife. As a poet he 
never reached the same perfection; for 
his genius was fitful and uncertain, rare 
in its flights, and mingled always with 
that which disappoints. 

As the lover and husband of Mary God- 
win, there was nothing left to wish. In 
his verse, however, the truest word con- 
cerning him will always be that exquisite 
sentence of Matthew Arnold: 

“A beautiful and ineffectual angel 
beating his luminous wings against the 
void in vain.” 
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HE Warriners’ old-fashioned vic- 

toria turned into the avenue 

which led to Stone Gardens. Its 

single occupant wore her prettiest gown 

and an air of bright unconcern—which 

meant that Patty Warriner was on the 
defensive. 

“T can’t. understand Mrs. Westmore- 
land’s olive-branch,” she mused. “ The 
old cat must have something up her 
sleeve!” 

Neither a sleeve nor an olive-branch 
being a natural appurtenance of cats, it 
is plain that metaphors were not Miss 
Warriner’s strong point. 

Mrs. Westmoreland’s son was an 
anemic youth, called ‘“‘ Hughie” by his 
family, while Patty designated him by 
that expression of disdain commonly 
spelled “Ugh!” When, following in 
the wake of the majority of the young 
men in the scattered Broad Rock neigh- 
borhood, he had fallen in love with 
Patricia Warriner, his family had openly 
expressed their disapproval. In spite 
of irreproachable family connections, 
Patty was poor, with that exasperating 
poverty which seems unconscious of its 
own existence. For some reason which 
the Westmorelands could never fathom, 
the Warriners’ home had always been 
the popular gathering-place of the com- 
munity; but it was positively in need of 
repairs. 

There were yet graver accusations 
which could be brought against Patty. 

“Patricia is frivolous, my son, she is 
superficial,” Mrs. Westmoreland had de- 
clared. ‘I have even detected a vulgar 
tendency toward flirtation.” 

Hugh had anxiously repeated this 
charge to Patty, whereupon the indig- 
nant ladies of Stone Gardens were 


treated to the sight of Hugh in pur- 
suit of that young woman for the next 
It would perhaps describe 


six months. 
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the situation more exactly to say that he 
followed after her in the manner of a 
maltreated poodle. Then Patty did the 
only thing which could have incensed 
them more than accepting Hugh—she 
rejected him. 

“Not even to tease that abominable 
mother and those two old-maid sisters 
can I stand the sight of Hugh’s moon- 
face another day, daddy!” she exploded. 

Mr. Warriner laughed, as he nearly 
always did, at Patty’s naughtiness; so 
it was no wonder that she was spoiled. 

Since that event, Mrs. Westmoreland 
had confined her attentions to Patty to 
chilling bows when they chanced to 
meet at the homes of mutual friends, so 
the girl was puzzled at the invitation 
which had come to an informal after- 
noon tea. . 

Patty greeted Mrs. Westmoreland and 
her daughters—girls of the age known 
as “ indeterminate ”—and gave a friend- 
ly little hand to Hugh, who looked 
sulky. Mrs. Westmoreland’s voice had 
an unfamiliar sweetness, like honey over 
a lump of ice, as she explained that she 
had invited a very few of their friends 
to meet M. Edouard Pernet. 

Everybody at Broad Rock knew the 
story of the eccentric Mr. Courtenay, 
whose only daughter, years ago, had run 
away with a French _portrait-painter, 
and who had been disinherited for it. 
He had never seen her again, but after 
her death a late repentance had caused 
him to will all his estate to the grand- 
son. This young fellow had come from 
Paris with the avowed intention of set- 
tling in America, and it was rumored 
that his visit to Broad Rock was for the 
purpose of arranging to sell the beauti- 
ful old place which his grandfather had 
used as a summer home. 

““M. Pernet’s father was so outraged 
at old Mr. Courtenay’s action that he 
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never permitted his son to learn Eng- 
lish; so, of course, as a compliment to 
him, we shall speak only French this 
afternoon. Isn’t that the sound of 
hoofs? Yes, that is he—how well he 
rides! Tall and blue-eyed like his 
mother’s people—quite American in ap- 
pearance, is he not?” 

The blow had fallen. So this was the 
“old cat’s’”’ card—to humiliate her be- 
fore the sulky son and the good-looking 
guest. Sophia and Marianne West- 
moreland had graduated with honors at 
college. Once Hugh, timidly venturing 
to cut Patty over to a pattern of his 
mother’s approval, had suggested that 
his sisters read a fixed number of pages 
in some modern language every day. 

Patty had cheerfully informed him 
that if he could persuade the men 
around them not to take up every mo- 
ment of her time with riding, tennis, 
golf, and dancing, she might be able to 
accomplish more solid reading than one 
magazine story per month. But that was 
a bluff on Patty’s part, for the deficien- 
cies of her education were a real regret 
to her. Her mother’s delicate health 
had kept her at home, and her father’s 
easy good-nature had granted the posi- 
tion of governess to an elderly cousin, 
whose need of a home was accepted in 
lieu of other qualifications for the place. 
Patty had received no other training 
save for the preceding year, which she 
had spent at school in Baltimore. 

As she was introduced to the guest 
of honor, and saw in his eyes the quick 
flash of interest, with which she was 
pleasantly familiar, she felt as conscious 
of her ignorance as even her hostess 
could wish. During the flow of Mrs. 
Westmoreland’s French, as pompous as 
the upholstering of her furniture, the 
voluble stream of Sophia’s and Mari- 
anne’s twittering echo, or the occasional 
remarks from their Charleston friends, 
Patty sat silent and uncomprehending. 

Finally Pernet turned to her with 
some question. With the clear rose 
staining her cheeks, she managed to re- 
ply in French, as she had often found 
it necessary to say to Mme. de la Loge 
at school: 

“Will you have the kindness to speak 
a little slower? I did not understand.” 

The look of surprised gratification on 
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Pernet’s face was mystifying, for she 
did not know how the Westmoreland’s 
American pronunciation had grated on 
the Parisian ear. Patty had a gift of 
imitation, and her French teacher had 
been enthusiastic over the flexibility of 
her vowels and the purity of her accent. 

“Ah, you have been in Paris?” asked 
Pernet quickly. 

“Not yet.” It is hard to explain how 
provocative, how challenging, Patty 
made that softly murmured “ Pas en- 
core!” 

The Westmorelands were inwardly 
indignant at penniless Patty pretending 
that Paris was a possibility. 

When a girl is very young, wholly 
pretty, and determinedly silent, it is 
difficult to prove that her demureness is 
a cloak for her ignorance. So, after the 
guest of honor had chatted for some 
time with the Westmoreland sisters and 
the Charlestonians, who were descended 
from the Huguenots and spoke French 
fluently, and Patty’s one remark had 
been to ask for more sugar in her tea— 
it had two lumps already, but that 
chanced to be a sentence she remem- 
bered—Mrs. Westmoreland felt that the 
result of her-scheme was disappointing. 
She had neither proved conclusively to 
Hugh how fortunate he was not to have 
married an ignoramus, nor to M. Pernet 
how superior were the attainments of 
her daughters. 

II 


Tea had been served on the piazza, 
which commanded an extensive view, 
and with suave speech Mrs. Westmore- 
land suggested that Patricia should 
show M. Pernet about the gardens from 
which the place was named. With its 
stone benches, statues, rock wall, and 
shrubbery clipped into prim shapes, 
Patty had always thought the formal 
garden a hideous spot. 

Poor Patty had to stammer her lack 
of comprehension again, so Mrs. West- 
moreland repeated her request in Eng- 
lish, her eyes shining rather maliciously 
as she added: 

“Stay just as long as you like, my 
dear. The young men always find you 
so entertaining!” 

M. Pernet had risen from his seat 
with visible alacrity. 
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As they passed down the broad walk, 
the young Frenchman was talking with 
evident interest. ‘The group of onlook- 
ers saw Patricia tilt her charming face 
to his like a saucy bird and pour out a 
torrent of words. They could not hear 
what she said, but her companion stood 
still for a moment, as if in utter bewil- 
derment, and then broke into a ringing 
laugh. 

“She has evidently shocked him,” 
said Mrs. Westmoreiand, aside to her 
son. 

“She can talk French, however. 
Can’t you see how she is chatting away 
to him? All that dumbness on the 
piazza must have been a pretense.” 

He could not have guessed that in 
reply to Pernet’s conventional remark 
about his gratitude to the gardens, Patty 
had murmured: : 

“The father, the mother, the uncle, 
the aunt, the son, the daughter, the 
father-in-law, the mother-in-law, the god- 
father, the godmother, the gardener, the 
gardener’s wife, the maid, the coachman, 
the cook, the butler.” 

At his amazement she stumbled into 
desperate speech, the tenses of her verbs 
all wrong, but her pleading eyes, brim- 
ming with tears, quite eloquent enough 
to atone for mistaken genders and num- 
bers. 

“T don’t understand French. I can’t 
speak it. I only know the grammar ex- 
ercises we studied at school. Please 
help me.” 

The way she had translated the last 
was by using a phrase she recalled as 
the cry of an inmate of a burning build- 
ing: 

“A moi! Au secours! Au secours! 

It was so exaggerated under the pres- 
ent circumstances that the French-Ameri- 
can laughed heartily. His manner was 
that of courteous interrogation, for the 
situation puzzled him. Patty, who 
could imitate anybody, stiffened before 
Pernet’s amused eyes, and in just the 
pompous, nasal accent of her hostess, 
began: 

“Cold, cloud, rain, shower, snow, 
storm, hurricane, ice, fog, frost, hoar- 
frost, thunder, and lightning.” 

By her pantomime he understood that 
she was personating Mrs. Westmore- 
land in displeasure. Suddenly she took 
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the moon-look of Hugh, and began to 
conjugate the verb to love, in the first 
person, affirmative voice. Her manner 
was lackadaisical as she timidly drawled 
out the tenses of aimer: 

“T love, I was loving, I loved, I will 
love.” 

Then, resuming her own saucy per- 
sonality, her eyes sparkling with mis- 
chief, she began to conjugate the verb 
over, this time negatively and emphatic- 
ally: 

“T do not love, I did not love, I 
could not love.” 

The man grasped the situation fully, 
and understood what was the cause of 
the coolness between his hostess and his 
companion. He was shaking with 
laughter — “ good American. laughter,” 
thought Patty approvingly—over the sit- 
uation confided to him and the manner 
of the revelation. 

He began to talk very slowly, choos- 
ing simple words and substituting an- 
other when she would shake her head, 
until she managed to follow him fairly 
well. But when her turn came to re- 
ply, she stumbled, floundered, and gave 
it up. All at once she recalled the ex- 
ercises in her conversation-book, which 
she had learned almost by heart. 

“Who is it that knocks? Is it you, 
my dear uncle? I am charmed to see 
you. Won’t you have that easy chair?” 
She motioned to the stone bench, and 
they seated themselves upon it. “ How 
is your wife?”’ He made a violent dis- 
claimer, but Patty persisted mercilessly: 
“Her eyes are weak, and she has a very 
bad cold and coughs continually. You 
should stop at the apothecary’s and buy 
her some lozenges and a plaster.” 

“T won't!” he declared positively. 
“Let me stop at the florist’s and get 
you some violets instead.” 

Though “violettes” was the only 
word she grasped in the sentence, that 
was sufficient for her to perceive his 
meaning, and she gave a barely per- 
ceptible nod of permission. 

“Your accent is so charming,” he 
continued, “that I prefer to listen to 
you repeating exercises from a grammar 
than to hear the speech that has tortured 
my ears ever since I came to America.” 

“The only word I understand,” said 
Patty, “is charming.” 
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But that supplied» sufficient encour- - 


agement for her to repeat exercises and 
vocabularies in medley, variety as she 
happened to remember them. The in- 
disposition of his supposed ‘wife had re- 
calfed ne of her favorite vocabularies. 
It %rould have been impossible for any- 
body: but Patty to make a mere vocabu- 
lary *so- ridiculous, with pathetically 
drooped meytle.and eyes from which the 
lurking laugfiter was extinguished as she 
repeated: ~ 

‘“A pain, a sharp pain, throbbings, a 
headache, an illness, a fever, a fit of 
ague, the scarlet fever, the smallpox, the 
whooping-cough, chilblains, a gargle, a 
pill,.a poultice, a -blister, relief, sleep, a 
cure, a relapse, the death - pangs, the 
death-rattle.” 

By the time she had reached “ L’ago- 
nie, le réle,’ Pernet was so heartily 
amused that Mrs: Westmoreland spied 
it from afar, and saw her ruse failing 
before her eyes. She suggested to 
Sophia to go and ask them if they would 
not have another cup of tea. Patty per- 
ceived Sophia bearing down upon them, 
and, looking up into her companion’s 
face with the winsomest, sweetest 
glance, she murmured softly: 

“Will you lend me_ your #bodkin? 
Will you bring me some fresh towels? 
Will you have the kindness ta-hand me 
my large plumed hat? Will you fasten 
my bodice? Will you bring me my-blue 
silk petticoat?” 

Sophia was too near for her to con- 
tinue any further, and Pernet’s reply 
was rather incoherent, but so rapid and 
idiomatic that Sophia herself could not 
follow. 

They gratefully declined the tea, and 
as Sophia returned toward the house she 
heard him say, in the most encouraging, 
the most intimate manner: 

“Do go on. We were talking about 
your blue silk petticoat.” 

“Mother,” said Sophia, drawing that 
lady aside for a moment, “ Patricia is 
positively indecent! She is talking to 
that utter stranger about her underwear, 
and pretending that it is silk! As for 
French,” Miss Westmoreland went on 
indignantly, “ she understands it perfect- 
ly. He was talking to her as fast as his 
tongue could fly, and she was looking 
up at him in that interested way she has 
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and taking in every word. 
is an utter failure.” 

In the meantime, Pernet was urging 
Patty to continue. She shook her head, 
she grew confused. If there was one 
way in which Patty could look prettier 
than her normal state, it was wh~ she 
was embarrassed. 

Pernet insisted, chiding her with for- 
getting her lessons like a stupid child. 
She took up the challenge and defiantly 
finished the exercise: 

“Will you lend me your opera- 
glasses? Will you bring me a fan? 
Will you give me a gold ring?” 

Presently the recreant pair strolled to 
the house together. In well - chosen 
words, which M. Pernet had just sug- 
gested and taught her to repeat, she 
thanked. Mrs. Westmoreland for the 
charming afternoon and the privilege of 
rubbing up her rusty French. 

When one of the Charleston ladies 
said that she regretted to hear that M. 
Pernet was to sell the Broad Rock place, 
he declared that he had changed his 
mind and had decided to keep it for 
a summer home. In fact, as Miss War- 
riner had been kind enough to promise 
to give him lessons in English. he had 
determined to open the place ana remain 
at Broad Rock for the present, not 
choosing to miss such an excepticnal 
educational opportunity. 

Pernet waited a moment for the sulk 
boy, whose duty it was, to accompany 
Miss Warriner to the dilapidated vic- 
toria. But as Hugh, scowling an 
ugly, remained where he was, Pernei 
handed Patty to her carriage, with the 
easy grace natural to him. It had been 
a trying ordeal to the girl, and he felt 
her slender hand tremble as she placed it 
in his. A faint, grateful pressure re- 
sponded to his as he said au revoir. 

“To-morrow, at ten— our first les- 
son,” he reminded her. 

Perhaps they both felt that they were 
to learn from each other that universal 
language whose rules of syntax have 
never been written. 

As Pernet returned to make courteous 
adieus to his hostess, Patty’s soft voice 
was echoing in his remembrance: 

“Will you give me a gold ring?” 

Impatiently he wondered how long it 
would be before he might! 


Your plan 





